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THE SPANISH CONTEST. 


Amipst all our declarations in fa- 
vour of the lights of the age, and the 
extraordinary influence of the press, 
and the extension of journals in diffu- 
sing correct ideas on every subject of 
policy, foreign and domestic, it may 
be doubted, whether there is to be 
found in the whole history of human 
delusion, not even excepting the be- 
nighted ages of Papal despotism, or 
the equally dark era of Napoleon’s 
tyranny, an example of ignorance so 
complete and general, as has prevailed 
in this country, for the last seven 
years, as to the affairs of Spain. 
While a contest has been going on 
there during all that period between 
constitutional right and revolutionary 
spoliation ; while the Peninsula has 
been convulsed by the long protracted 
conflict between legal government and 
democratic despotism ; while the same 
cause which has been supported since 
1830 in Great Britain by the arms of 
reasoning’, eloquence, or influence, has 
there bee carried on with the edge of 
the sword ; while for the last four years, 
a struggle has been maintained by the 
Basque mountaineers for their rights 
and their liberties, their hearths and 
their religion, which history will place 
beside the glories of Marathon and 
Salamis, of Naefels and Morgarten: 
while an heroic Prince and his heroic 
brothers have borne up against a load 
of oppression, foreign and domestic, 
in defence of legal right and constitu- 
tional ‘freedom, with a courage and a 
skill rarely paralleled in the annals of 
military achievement, the great bulk 
of the English nation have looked 
with supineness or indifference on the 
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glorious spectacle. They have been 
deceived, and willingly deceived, by the 
endless falsehoods which the revolu- 
tionary press and the holders of Spa- 
nish bonds spread abroad on this sub- 
ject, they have been carried away by 
the false and slanderous appellations 
bestowed on Don Carlos, they have 
been mystified by'a denial of his clear 
and irresistible title to the throne, they 
have not duly considered the stern and 
inexorablé necessity which compelled 
him to abandon the humane system of 
warfare which he at first adopted, and 
retaliate upon his enemies the atro- 
cious and murderous rule of war which 
they had so long practised against him 
and his followers ; and by their su- 
pineness permitted the royal arms of 
England to be implicated in the most 
savage crusade ever undertaken in 
modern times against the liberty of 
mankind, and a band of brave but de- 
luded mercenaries, to prolong to their 
own and their country’s eternal dis- 
grace a frightful conflict between sor- 
did democratic despotism, striving 
to elevate itself on the ruins of its 
country, and the free-born bravery of 
unconquerable patriots. 

We take blame to ourselves on this 
subject ; we confess ourselves impli- 
cated in the charge which, through all 
the succeeding ages of the world, will 
attach to the name of England, for its 
deplorable concern in this heroic con- 
flict, which will go far to obliterate 
the recollection of all its memorable ex- 
ertions in the cause of freedom. The 
calamity is not the defeat sustained at 
St Sebastian or Hernani: not the 
disgrace of. English regiments being 
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routed and driven back at the point of 
the bayonet in shameful confusion ; 
these stains are easily wiped out: 
the national courage, when brought 
into the field in a just cause, will soon 
obliterate the recollection of the defeat 
which was sustained in supporting that 
of cruelty and injustice. The real 
disgrace—the calamity which England 
has indeed to mourn, is that of having 
joinéd in an alliance to beat down 
the liberties of mankind; in having 
aided a selfish, execrable band of 
murderers and plunderers to oppress 
and massacre our faithful allies; in 
having combined with France, in defi- 
ance alike of the faith of treaties and 
the rules of international law, to de- 
prive a gallant prince of his rightful 
inheritance ; in having seit ovit thie 
royal forces of England, under the old 
flag of Wellington, to aid a set of cut- 
throats and assassins, of robbers and 
plunderers, in carrying fire and sword, 
mourning and despair through the val- 
leys of a simple and virtuous people, 
combined in no other cause but that 
for which Hambden bled on the field 
and Sidney on the scaffold. 

* Wo unto those,” says the Scrip- 
ture; “who call evil good and good 
evil; for theirs is the greater damna- 
tion.” It is in this fatal delusion— 
in the confusion of ideas produced by 
transposing tlie names of things, and 
calling the cause of despotism that of 
freedom, merely because it is support- 
ed by Urban despots—and that of free- 
dom slavery, because it is upheld by 
rural patriots, that the true cause of 
this hideous perversion, not merely of 
national character, but even of party 
consistency, is to be found. We are 
perfectly persuaded that, if the people 
of England were aware of the real na- 
ture of the cause in which they em- 
barked a gallant but unfortunate band 
of adventurers; if the government 
were aware of the rea/ tendency of the 
quasi-intervention which they have 
carried on, both the one and the other 
would recoil with horror from tle mea- 
sures which they have so long sanc- 
tioned. But both were deluded by 
the name of freedom ; both were car- 
ried away by the absurd mania for the 
extension of democratic institutionsinto 
countries wholly unprepared forthem ; 
and both thought they were upholding 
the cause of liberty and the ultimate 
interests of Great Britain, by support- 
ing a band who have proved themselves 
to be the most selfish, corrupt, aid 
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despotic tyrants who ever yet rose 
to transient greatness upon the mise. 
ry and degradation of their country, 
But, while we thus absolve both the 
government and the country from in- 
tentional abuse of power in the deplor. 
able transactions which both have sane. 
tioned, there is a limit beyond which ° 
this forbearance cannot be extended, 
This result of our shameful inter. 
vention.to oppress the free; and aid the 
murderers in massacring the innocent, 
is now fixed and unalterable, and in 
no degree dependent on the future 
issue of the contest. What that may 
finally be, God only knows. It is pos. 
sible, doubtless, that the weight of the 
Quadruple Alliance—the direct inter. 
vention of France—the insidious sup. 
port of England—the exhaustion of a 
protracted contest—and the extirpa- 
tion of the population capable of bear- 
ing arms in the Basque Provinces, 
may beat down these heroic moun. 
tdineers, and establish amidst blood 
and ashes, anguish and mourning, thie 
cruel oppression of the Madrid deiio- 
crats in the lovely valleys of Navarre : 
— Quum solitudinem fecerunt, paceni 
appellant:” In that case, the interest 
of the struggle will be enhanced by 
its tragic termination ; the ayinpalnle, 
the indignant sympathies of mankind 
in every future age, will be with the 
unfortunate brave ;—like the Poles or 
the Girondists, the errors of their for- 
mer conduct will all be forgotten in 
the Roman heroism of their fall. 
They will take their place in_ history, 
beside their ancestors in Numantia 
and Saguitum, who preferred throw- 
ing themselves into the flames, to the 
hated dominion of the stranger ; and 
the Saragossans or Geronists in later 
days, who perished in combating the 
formidable legions of Napolegn, or the 
gallant patriots, who, with Kosciusko, 
shed their last blood, when the grena- 
diers of Suwarrow were storming the 
entrenchments of Prague, and the Vis- 
tula ran red with Polish blood, Or it 
my ' be, that Providence has reserved 
a different destiny for these gallant 
patriots, and that on this, as on 80 
many previous occasions, the God of 
battles will bless the righteous side, 
In that case, their struggle will form 
one of the most animating periods inthe. 
page of history—one of the brig t and 


consoling spots in the annals of me: 
suffering, to which the patriot. will . 
point in every succeeding age. as Md 
animating éxample of successful -¥. 
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tue, at the recital of which the hearts 
of the generous will throb, so long as 
valour and constancy shall be appre- 
ciated upon earth. 

We speak thus warmly, because we 
feel strongly—because we sympathize 
from the bottom of our hearts with 
the cause of freedom all over the 
world. But we are not deluded, as 
$0 many of our countrymen are, who 
never look beyond the surface of 
thing's, by the mere assumption of false 
names. We have learned from our 
own experience, as well as the annals 
of history, that tyranny, plunder, and 
oppression can stalk in the rear of the 
tricolor flag, and urban multitudes be 
roused by a ruthless band of sordid revo- 
lutionists, to their own and their coun- 
fry’s ultimate ruin. We have learned 
also from the same sources of informa- 
tion, that hearts can beat as warmly for 
the cause of freedom, and arms combat 
as bravely in its defence on the moun- 
tain as on the plain, in the sequestered 
valley as in the crowded city, under 
the banners of religion and loyalty, as 
under the standard of treason and per- 
fidy. We yield to none in the ardent 
love of liberty; but what we call 
liberty is the lasting protection of the 
rights and privileges of all classes of 
the people, not the trampling them 
under foot, to suit the fanciful theories 
of visionary enthusiasts, or the sordid 
speculations of Stock Exchange revo- 
lutionists. We look around us, and 
behold liberty still flourishing in the 
British Isles, after a hundred and fifty 
years’ duration, under the banner of 
religion and loyalty, despite all the 
efforts of infidel democracy for its de- 
struction. We cast our eyes to the 
other side of the Channel, and we see 
freedom perishing, both in France and 
Spain, after unheard-of calamities, 
under the ascendant of a revolutionary 
and freethinking generation. Taught 
by these great examples, we have 
learned to cling the more closely to 
the faith and the maxims of our 
fathers, to see in the principles of re- 
ligion and loyalty the only secure 
foundation for real freedom; and to 
expect the ultimate triumph of con- 
stitutional principles, not from the 
sudden irruption of blood-thirsty fana- 
tics, or the selfish ambition of rapa- 
cious democrats, but the gradual and 
pacific growth of a middling class in 
society, under the protecting influence 
of a durable Government. 

We make these remarks; too, in the 
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full knowledge of the hideous massa- 
cres which have so long disfigured this 
unhappy war—having before our eyes 
the Durango decree, and the Carlist 
executions ; and yielding to none in 
horror at these sanguinary atrocities, 
and the most ardent wish for their 
termination. We make them also, 
agreeing with the Standard, that if 
this frightful system had begun with 
the Carlists, or had even been adopted 
by them under the influence of any 
other cause than the sense of unbear- 
able executions of a similar kind pre- 
viously suffered by them, and begun 
by the Revolutionists, and the over- 
whelming necessity of mournful re- 
taliation, not only would their cause 
be unworthy of the sympathy of any 
brave or good man, but that Don 
Carlos himself would “ be a monster 
unfit to live.” But admitting all this, 
we see it as clearly proved as any pro- 
position in geometry, that this exe- 
crable system began with the Spanish 
democrats, and them alone, and was 
never resorted to by the Carlists, till 
years after they had suffered under its 
atrocious execution by their enemies ; 
and the Carlist valleys were filled with 
mourning from the death of old men, 
women and children, murdered in 
cold blood by the democratie tyrants 
who sought to plunder and enslave 
them. And in such circumstances, we 
know that retaliation, however dread. 
ful and mournful an extremity, ts un- 
avoidable, and that brave and humane 
men are forced, like Zumalacarregui; 
to sentence prisoners to be shot, even 
when the order, as it did from him, 
draws tears like rain from their eyes. 
Unquestionably none can admire more 
than we do the noble proclamation of 
the Duke of York in 1793, in answer 
to the savage orders of the Directory 
to the Revolutionary armies of France 
to give no quarter. None can feel 
greater exultation at the humane con- 
duct of the Vendeans, who, in reply toa 
similar order from their inhuman op- 
pressors, sent eleven thousand prisoners 
back, with their heads merely shaved, 
to the Republican lines. But it be- 
longs to the prosperous and the secure 
to act upon such generous and noble 

rinciples ;—the endurance of colds 
blooded cruelty, the pangs of mur+ 
dered innocence, the sight of parents 
and children slaughtered, will drive, 
and in every age have driven, the 
most mild and humane to the dread: 
ful, but unavoidable system of retalia- 
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tion. We know that the Vendeans 
themselves, despite all the heroic 
humanity of their chiefs, were forced 
in the end to retaliate upon their ene- 
mies the system of giving no quarter. 
We know that Charette, for the two 
last years of his career, found it im- 
possible to act on any other principle, 
We go back to the annals of our own 
country, and we see in them too 
melancholy proof, that even in the 
sober-minded, or it may be, right 
thinking inhabitants of the British 
Isles, a certain endurance of suffering, 
and the commencement of a cruel 
system of war by one party, will at all 
times drive their antagonists into a 
hideous course of reprisals. Have 
we forgotten, that in the wars of the 
Roses, quarter was refused on both 
sides by the contending armies, for nine 
long years ; and that eighty princes of 
the blood, and almost all the nobility of 
England were put to death, and most 
of them in cold blood, by the ruthless 
cruelty of English armies? Have we 
forgotten, that utter destruction was 
vowed by the Scottish Covenanters 
against the Irish auxiliaries in Mon- 
trose’s army; and that they carried 
their vengeance so far, as to drown at 
the bridge of Linlithgow even their 
innocent babes? Have we forgotten 
the cruel atrocities of the Irish Re- 
bellion, or the firm retaliation of the 
indignant Orangemen? Seeing then 
that a certain extremity of suffering, 
and the endurance of a certain amount 
of cruelty by intestine opponents, will, 
in all ages, and in all nations, even 
the most moderate and humane, in- 
duce the dreadful necessity of retalia- 
tion, we look with pity, though 
with poignant grief, on the stern re- 
prisals to which Don Carlos has been 
driven, and earnestly pray that similar 
civil discord may long be averted from 
the British Isles; and that we may 
not be doomed by a righteous Provi- 
dence, as we perhaps deserve, to un- 
dergo the unutterable wretchedness, 
which our uncalled for and unjust sup- 
port of those who began the execrable 
system of murder, has so long pro- 
duced in the Spanish peninsula. 

In attempting to make amends for 
our hitherto apparent neglect of this 
interesting subject, we rejoice to think 
that the materials by which we can 
now vindicate the righteous cause, and 
explain to our deluded countrymen 
the gross injustice of which they have 
been rendered the unconscious instru- 


ments, have, within these last few 
months, been signally enlarged. First, 
Captain Henningsen’s animated and 
graphic narrative enlisted our sympa- 
thies in favour of the gallant moun. 
taineers, beside whom he drew the 
sword of freedom. Next, Mr Honan’s 
able and well-informed work unfolded 
still more fully the nature of the con- 
test, and the resources from which the 
Basque peasantry have maintained so 
long and surprising a struggle in de. 
fence of their a against all 
the forces which have been arrayed 
against them. Then Lord Caernar. 


von’s admirable disquisition on the - 


war, annexed to his highly interesting 
tour in the Portuguese provinces, gave 
to the statements of his excellent pre. 
decessors the weight of his authority, 
the aid of his learning, and the sup- 
port of his eloquence. Though last, 
not least, Mr Walton has taken the 
field with two octavo volumes, which 
throw a flood of light on the real na. 
ture of the contest now raging in the 
Peninsula,—the objects of the parties 
engaged,—the claims of the competi- 
tors to the throne,—the consequence 
of the triumph of the one or the other 
on the future interests of religion and 
freedom,—the cruel severities to which 
the Carlists were subjected by their 
blood-thirsty enemies before they 
were reluctantly driven to retaliation, 
—and the frightful consequences 
which have resulted, and must conti- 
nue to result while it endures, from 
our iniquitous co-operation with the 
cause of oppression. All these mo- 
mentous topics are treated in the vo- 
lumes before us with a clearness, 
temper, moderation, and ability which 
leave nothing to be desired, and ren- 
der them by far the most import- 
ant work on the affairs of the Pen- 
insula which has yet issued from the 
European press. When we see the 
ability and candour, the courage and 
energy, the learning and eloquence, 
which, unbought by the gold of the 
Stock Exchange, uninfluenced by spe- 
culations in Spanish bonds, unsolicited 
by the rewards of a deceived democratic 
and commission-granting Administra- 
tion, is thus generously and gratui- 
tously coming forward from so many 
quarters at once in defence of the 
cause of religious truth and independ- 
ence, we recognise the revival of the 
spirit of Old England; we indulge a 
hope that the press, like the Thames 
water, may yet work off its own im- 
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urities ; and we are ready to take our 
fumble part in so good a cause, and 
bear with equanimity the torrent of 
abuse with which the servile writers 
of the Treasury, or the hireling scribes 
of the Stock Exchange, will assail our 
endeavours to give greater publicity 
than, in a selfish and engrossed age, 
they might otherwise obtain to their 
all-important disclosures. 

From the statements proved, and 
documents brought forward, in Mr 
Walton’s work, it is manifest,—1l. 
That the constitution of 1812, so long 
the darling object of democratic con- 
tention in the Peninsula, and now the 
avowed basis of its government, is an 
ultra-republican system, which never 
obtained the legal consent of the na- 
tion, but was merely imposed on their 
countrymen for their own selfish ends 
by a knot of urban democrats at Ca- 
diz, who at that unhappy period, 
when four-fifths of the country was 
occupied by the French armies, had 
contrived to usurp the powers, not only 
of sovereignty, but of remodelling the 
state. 2. That it is not only utterly 
unsuitable to the Spanish people, and 
necessarily productive of (as it ever 
has produced) nothing but plunder, 
massacre, and democratic oppression ; 
but is of so absurd and ill-consider- 
ed a character as even, if established 
in England, amidst a people habitua- 
ted for centuries to the exercise of 
freedom, would tear society to atoms 
in six months. 3. That, from expe- 
rience of the devastating effects of this 
ultra-radical constitution, and the sor- 
did cupidity of the democratic agents 
whom it instantly brings to the head 
of affairs, the great majority of the 
Spanish nation, almost all who are 
distinguished by their patriotism, 
principle, or good sense, are decid- 
edly opposed to its continuance ; that 
though often established by military 
violence or democratic intrigue, it 
has ever fallen to the ground by its 
own weight when not upheld, as it 
now is, by powerful foreign co-opera- 
tion ; and that at this moment, if this 
co-operation were really withdrawn, 
it would sink to the dust in three 
months, with all its accessaries of de- 
mocratic spoliation, royalist blood, 
and universal suffering, never more to 
rise. 4. That the democratic party, 
since the time that nine-tenths of the 
rye a cae om ree ahaa 
0 usurpation, fell upon the e 
dient of eagiahiing che” main veka 
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of their cause upon a disputed succes- 
sion to the throne,—prevailed on Fer. 
dinand VII., when in a state of dotage, 
to alter the law of royal succession 
in favour of his infant daughter,—got 
together the farce of a Cortes, to give 
their sanction to the illegal act,—and 
have since contrived to keep her on 
the throne, as a mere puppet, to serve 
as a cover to their revolutionary de- 
signs, despite the clearly proved voice 
of the nation, by filling the army and 
all civil offices with their own crea- 
tures, and maintaining an usurped 
and hateful usurpation by the aid of 
urban democracy, foreign co-opera- 
tion, and stock-jobbing assistance. 5. 
That the title of Don Carlos to the 
throne is clear, not less on the legiti- 
mate principle of legal succession, 
which we were bound, in the most 
solemn manner, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, to guarantee, than on the 
liberal principle of a violation of thé 
social contract, and a trampling under 
foot all the rights and privileges of 
the people, dissolving the title of a 
savereign, how well-founded soever 
in itself, to the supreme direction of 
affairs. 6. That the frightful system 
of murdering the prisoners was first 
introduced by the revolutionists ; that 
it was carried on with ruthless severi- 
ty and heartless rigour by them for 
years before it was imitated by the 
Royalists ; that they have repeatedly 
made endeavours, both publicly and 
privately, to put a stop to its continu- 


‘ance, but always been foiled by the 


refusal of their savage antagonists. 7. 
Thatthe English auxiliaries, both under 
General Evans and Lord John Hay, 
lent their powerful aid to the Revolu- 
tionary party, not only withoutthe Eng- 
lish Government having made any ef- 
fectual stipulation in favour of the 
abandoning that atrocious system of 
warfare, but at a time when, without 
such aid, the war was on the point of 
being brought to a glorious termination 
by the freeborn mountaineers of Biscay 
and Navarre, and have thus become 
implicated, through the fault or ne- 
glect of their government, in all the 
woful consequences of a continuance of 
the struggle. 8. That the stand made 
by the Basque provinces is for their 
rights and their liberties, their privi- 
leges and their immunities, enjoyed by 
their ancestors for five hundred years, 
asserted by them in every age with a 
constancy and spirit exceeding even 
the far-famed resolution of the Swiss 
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Cantons, but which were all reft from 
them at one fell swoop by the ruthless 
tyranny of a demoeratic despotism. 

It is impossible, in the limits of an 
article in a periodical, to quote all the 
documents, or detail all the facts, 
which Mr Walton has accumulated, 
with irresistible force, to prove every 
one of these propositions. If any one 
doubts them, we earnestly recom- 
mend him to study his work ; and if 
he is not convinced, we say, without 
hesitation, neither would he be persua- 
ded though one rose from the dead. 
But even in this cursory notice a few 
leading facts may be brought forward, 
which cannot fail to throw a clear 
light on this important subject, and 
may tend to aid the efforts of those 
brave and enlightened men who are 
now striving to prevent British blood 
from being any longer shed in the 
most unjust of causes, and hinder the 
British standards from being any 
longer unfurled, in the name of free- 
dom and liberty, to uphold the cause 
of infidelity, rapine, and oppression. 

Of the manner in which the Consti- 
tution of 1812 was fabricated by aclique 
of urban agitators, and thrust, amidst 
the agonies of the war with Napoleon, 
on an unconscious or unwilling na- 
tion, the following account is given by 
our author ;— 


'“*Tn the decrees and other preparations 
made by the central junta, in anticipation 
of the meeting of Cortes, the old mode 
of convening the national assembly had 
been abandoned, the illuminati congre- 
gated at Seville being of opinion ‘ that the 
ancient usages were more a matter of his- 
terical research than of practical import- 
ance. It was therefore agreed, that in 
their stead a new electoral law should be 
framed, more congenial to the general 
principle of representation ; the result of 
which was, that those cities which had de- 
puties in the Cortes last assembled were 
to have a voice, as well as the superior 
juntas, and that one deputy should besides 
be elected for every fifty thousand souls, 
It was also settled that the South Ameri- 
ean proyinces, at the time actually in a 
state of insurrection, should, for the pre- 
sent, have substitutes chosen for them, un- 
til they sent over delegates duly elected. 
It is a curious fact, that on the 18th of the 
previous April, Joseph Bonaparte convened 
Cortes, and it was at the time thought that 
this example served to stimulate the cen- 
tral junto to perform their long forgotten 
promise. 

‘ The new-fashioned Cortes opened on 
the 24th of September, consisting only of 


popular deputies, or one estate, the other 
two being excluded, When the inaugural 
ceremonies were over, the members as- 
sembled declared themselves legally consti- 
tuted in ‘ general and extraordinary Cor. 
tes,’ in whom the national sovereignty re. 
sided; or, in other words, they at once 
declared themselves a constituent aszem- 
bly.” 

‘© In one respect, the assembly of the 
Spanish Cortes of 1810 resembled that of 
the French States-general in 1791, the 
members being mostly new men whose 
names had scarcely been heard of before, 
Tn another sense, the disparity between the 
two assemblies was great. The States. 
general opened their sittings under legal 
forms, with the three orders, and, after 
stormy debates, one estate ejected or ab- 
sorbed the other two, when the triumphant 
party, declaring themselves a constituent 
assembly, proceeded to enact laws and 
frame a constitution; in the end, render- 
ing themselyes superior to the authority 
which had convened them, and no longer 
responsible to those whom they were in- 
tended to represent. The Cadiz Cortes 
adopted a readier and less complicated 
plan. In utter defiance of legal forms and 
ancient usages, the Spanish Commons be- 
fore-hand excluded the two privileged 
estates ; and assembling entirely on their 
own account, at once voted themselves to 
be a constituent assembly, possessing all 
the essential attributes of sovereignty, and 
deliberately proceeded to imitate the ex- 
ample of their Parisian prototypes. 

‘¢ The examples given in our early pages 
show the little analogy between the an- 
cient and new Cortes. The latter did not 
meet to supply the want of a regal power, 
to provide means of defence, obtain the 
redress of grievances, or reconcile opposite 
and jarring interests. Their object was 
not to heal the wounds in the state, to in: 
troduce order and concert, or remove 
those obstacles which had hitherto im- 
peded the progress of the national cause, 
As the genuine offspring of the central 
junta, they rather thought of seizing upon 
power, enjoying its sweets, and. carrying 
into effect those theories with a fondness 
for which an admiration of the French 
Revolution had jnfected many leading 
members, some of whom were anxious to 
shine after the manner of Mirabeau, — 
whilst others thought they could emulate 
the example of Abbé Siéyes, or took 
Brissot as their model. In a word, wholly 
unpractised in the science of legislation, 
and unmindful that the enemy was at their 
gates, they set to work with a full deter- 
mination to tread in the footsteps of the 
French Constituent Asseml:ly, and began by 
a vote similar to that passed by our House 
of Commons in 1648, whereby they de- 
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clared that the sovereign power exclusive- 
ly resided in them,—and, consequently, 
that whatever they enacted was law, with- 
out the consent of either king, peers, or 
clergy.” 

The ruinous step by which, to the 
exclusion of the real representatives 
of the nation, a band of urban revolu- 
tionists contrived to thrust themselves 
into the supreme direction of the Con- 
stituent Assembly in the Isle of Leon, 
is thus explained, 

‘* On the 10th September, 1810, a fort- 
night before the opening of the Cortes, 
the regents issued an edict, accompanied 
by a decree, in which the impossibility of 
obtaining proper representatives from the 
ultra-marine provinces and those occupied 
by the enemy is lamented, and a plan de- 
yised to remedy the defect, by means of 
substitutes chosen upon the spot. It was 
accordingly ordained that twenty-three 
persons should be picked out to represent 
the places held by the French, and thirty 
for the Indies ; which number of substi- 
tutes, incorporated with the real delegates 
already arrived or about to arrive, it was 
thought would compose a respectable con- 
gress, sufficient under existing circum- 
stances to open the house and carry on 
business, even although others should un- 
fortunately not arrive.* 


From the official records of the 
Cortes it appears that its numbers 
stood thus : 

Members returned by provinces 
of Spain unoccupied by the 
French, . . : 

Substitutes provided at Cadiz for 
the others, . . ; 45 


‘* It would be almost insulting to the 
judgment of the reader to offer any re-. 
marks upon either the illegality or the in- 
eongruity of a legislature composed of such 
elements as the preceding sketch presents. 
Independently of a total abandonment of 
ancient usages, and an utter disregard of 
the elective franchise practised in former 
times ; besides the exclusion of two es- 
tates, and the enlargement of the third on 
a basis not only impracticable, but also 
ridiculous ;. substitutes are put in to repre- 
sent an infinitely larger proportion of ter- 
ritory in both hemispheres than that which, 
with the free agency of the inhabitants, is 
enabled to return representatives, elected 
according to the scale proposed by the 
conveners of the Cortes themselves, found- 
ed on rules of their own framing. The 
representative principle was thus entirely 
lost ; and how a party of politicians and 
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philosophers, circumscribed to a small spot 
of ground, and protected only by the naval 
force of an ally, could, during eighteen 
months, sit quietly down and frame a con- 
stitution for the acceptance of nearly 
thirty millions of people, situated in three 
quarters of the globe, and opposed in in- 
terests as well as in habits, on a plan so 
defective in all its parts, is the most ex- 
traordinary of the many singularities which 
marked the Spanish contest. 

‘* In the new representative plan, neither 
population nor wealth was taken as a basis. 
Valencia, with 1,040,740 souls, was allow- 
ed nineteen deputies ; whilst Granada, in- 
cluding Malaga, and containing 1,100,640, 
had only two. The ancient kingdom of 
Navarre with 271,285 souls, Biscay with 
130,000, Guipuscoa with 126,789, and 
Alava with 85,139, are rated at one each; 
whereas, the mountains of Ronda had two. 


Spain, -with fourteen millions of souls, is . 


set down at one hundred and fifty-four de- 
puties; when the South American and 
Asiatic provinces, by the central junta de- 
clared integral and equal parts of the mo- 
narchy, and containing a population of 
more than seventeen millions, were repre- 
sented by fifty-four. Never was any 
thing more monstrous than the organiza- 
tion of the Cadiz legislature—more op- 
posed to the practice in ancient times, or 
more at variance with the objects for 
which the Cortes were to meet. It was 
not even in accordance with the wild 
theories of the day. The absence of op- 
position was the only sanction given to 
their labours; a circumstance which may 
be easily accounted for in the existing state 
of the Peninsula.” 


These Revolutionists were not long 
in invoking the aid of the same prin- 
ciples which, emanating from the Ja- 
cobins of Paris, had consigned France 
to slavery and Europe to blood. 
‘“‘ Eight or nine journals were imme- 
diately established in Cadiz, of which 
one was called ‘ The Robespierre.’”~ 

‘* The principles proclaimed by the cons 
stitution, if possible, are more monstrous 
than the manner in which it was construct- 
ed. It begins by declaring that the legis- 
lature is composed of the general and ex- 
traordinary Cortes of the Spanish nations 
represented by deputies from Spain, Ame- 
rica, and Asia; that the national sove- 
reignty resices in the Cortes, and that the 
power of making laws belongs to them, 
joitly with the king ; that the populution 
is to be taken as a basis for the new: elec- 
toral law, without any defined qualification 
for eligibility; that the Cortes were to 
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meet’ every yea7, and; on closing, leave a 
permanént ‘deputation’ sitting, to watch 
over the observance of the constitution, 
report infractions, and convene the legis- 
lature. in extraordinary cases, and that the 
king should be at the head of the execu- 
tive and sanction the laws. A new plan 
was also formed for the government of the 
provinces, the election of municipalities, 
the assessment of taxes, and a variety of 
other purposes. In a word, the Cadiz 
code deprived the king of the power of 
dissolving er proroguing the Cortes, and 
in other respects destroyed the royal pre- 
rogative, as well as feudal tenures and the 
rights of property. It confounded the 
various classes, reduced the power of the 
clergy, extinguished the civil rights of a 
whole community, cancelled all previous 
compacts made between the sovereign and 
the people, broke the bond of union, tore 
asunder the charters, confiscated the pri- 
vileges and franchises so highly valued by 
the inhabitants, and, in a word, obliterated 
every line and feature of the ancient insti- 
tutions, by transforming Spain into the 
reverse of what she had been. It was a 
sweeping proscription of every privileged 
and corporate body in the country, anni- 
hilating the whole, and leaving neither 
wreck nor vestige behind.” 

Of this constitution, which is now 
the constitution of Spain, which the 
arms, ay, the Royal arms of Eng- 
land are employed to uphold, it is 
sufficient to say that it establishes— 
1. Universat SurrraceE; 2. ONE 
LrEGIsLATIVE CHAMBER ; 3. ANNUAL 
ParviaMEnts ; 4. It annihilates all the 
power of the nobles and clergy; 5. 
Sweeps away all corporate rights and 
feudal privileges; 6. Exterminates 
the whole royal prerogative. How 
long would the British empire with- 
stand the shock of such a constitution ? 
Not one week. 

Even before it was brought into 
operation, or the French armies had 
been driven by British valour from 
the soil of Spain, the ruinous effect of 
this monstrous constitution was so 
clearly perceived, that the democratic 
despots were fearful of its overthrow. 

** Such a transition as that which this 
code was calculated to effect, was too sud- 
den and too violent not to meet with de- 
cided opposition. Its levelling principles 
and subversive doctrines were accordingly 
denounced from the pulpit and by the 
press. Every epithet of odium and con- 
tempt was applied to its officious framers; 
and so great was the apprehension of dis- 
turbances entertained by the government 
itself, that, within a month after its pro- 
mulgation, they prevented arms from being 


entrusted to the Galician peasantry. In. 
dividuals of rank and influence were 
banished for merely expressing their dis- 
approbation of its provisions or their dread 
of the calamities which it was likely to 
produce.” 


_ The fate of this monstrous demo- 
cratic abortion is well known. On 
Ferdinand’s accession it fell to the 
ground from its own weight; not a 
sword required to be drawn, or a shot 
fired to dissolve the destructive fabric. 
His famous decree from Valencia, on 
May 4, at once extinguished the 
Cadiz constitution. In that instru. 
ment Ferdinand justly said— 


** To this Cortes, in 1810, convened in 
a manner never practised in Spain, even 
in the most arduous cases, and in the tur- 
bulent times of minorities, when the 
meeting of deputies has been more nume- 
rous than in usual and ordinary Cortes, the 
estates of the nobility and clergy were not 
called, notwithstanding the central junta 
ordered this to be done by a decree, art- 
fully concealed from the council of regeney, 
who were’ equally unaware that to them 
the junta had assigned the presidency of 
the Cortes; a prerogative which other- 
wise would never have been left at the 
wil) of the Congress. Every thing was 
thus placed at the disposal of the Cortes, 
who, on the very day of their installation, 
and as a commencement of their acts, 
stripped me of the sovereignty which the 
deputies themselves had just before ac- 
knowledged, nominally attributing it to 
the nation, in order to appropriate it to 
themselves, and by this usurpation enact 
such laws as they deemed fit, imposing on 
the people the obligation of forcibly re- 
ceiving them in the form of a new con- 
stitution, which the deputies established, 
and afterwards sanctioned and published 
in 1812, without powers from either pro- 
vinces, towns, or juntas, and without even 
the knowledge of those said to be repre- 
sented by the substitutes of Spain and the 
Indies. 

*** This first outrage against the royal 
prerogative was, as it were, a basis for the 
many others which followed; and, not- 
withstanding the repugnance of many de- 
puties, laws were enacted, adopted, and 
called fundamental ones, amidst the cries, 
threats, and violence of those who fre- 
quented the Cortes galleries; whereby to 
that which was only the work of a faction 
the specious colouring of the general will 
was given, and for such made to pass 
among a few seditious persons at Cadiz, 
and afterwards at Madrid. These are no- 
torious facts, and thus were those good 
laws altered which once constituted the 
felicity of our nation. The ancient form 
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of the monarchy was- changed, and by 
copying the revolutionary and democratic 
principles of the French constitution of 
1791, were sanctioned, not the fundamen- 
tal laws of a moderate monarchy, but rather 
those of a popular government, with a 
chief magistrate at its head—a mere dele- 
gated executive, and not a king, notwith- 
standing the introduction of the name as 
a deception to the uncautious.’ ” 


The joy of the nation at this pacific 
liberation from; their revolutionary 
tyrants knew no bounds. _ It was like 
that of the English on the Restoration. 
The journey of the king from Valen- 
cia to the capital was a continued 
triumph. 

** Some members and other flaming 
patriots proposed open resistance, but soon 
found that they possessed neither physical 
nor moral power. As far as outward ap- 
pearances went, they preserved their con- 
sistency, or rather their delirium, till the 
close. Some of the most vociferous were 
however seized; and this put an end to 
the show of opposition. Ferdinand VII. 
entered the capital on the 14th, amidst 
general acclamations and other demon- 
strations of joy. . Persons present attest 
that never did Madrid witness such a 
scene of general exultation. When the 
king alighted, the people took him up in 
their arms, and triumphantly showed him 
to the immense concourse assembled in 
front of the palace, and in their arms con- 
veyed him to his apartment. From Aran- 
juez to Madrid, his carriage had been 
previously drawn by the people. In the 
afternoon of the 16th, he walked through 
several parts of the town, the streets 
thronged with spectators ; but not a single 
constitutionalist ventured to show his 
face.” 

We have dwelt the longer on the 
original illegal formation, and revolu- 
tionary principles of the constitution, 
because it lies in truth at the bottom of 
the whole question. The Cadiz demo- 
crats, like all other reckless revolution- 
ists, bestowed on the nation at once, 
without either preparation or reason, 
the prodigal gift of unbounded political 
influence. The whole powers of 
Government were by them vested 
in one Chamber: the Cortes com- 
bined the powers of the executive 
and legislature in England, being 
vested at once with the exclusive right 
of imposing taxes, passing laws, de- 
claring war and peace. These vast 
powers were vested in one single 
assembly, unfettered by any separate 
House of Peers, or the representation 
of the clergy in any shape. And 
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how was this omnipotent assembly 
chosen? - By universal suffrage ; by 
the votes of every man in Spain who 
had a house and was twenty five years 
of age. No qualification was required 
either in the electors or the represen- 
tatives. A majority of beggars might 
rule the state, and dispose at will of 
all the property it contained!!! : 
The urban revolutionists of Spain, 
an ardent, energetic, insolvent class, 
instantly perceived the enormous ad- 
vantages which this extravagant con- 
stitution gave them. They saw clearly 
that under this radical constitution, 
they would in fact be the rulers of 
the state ; that its whole offices, emo- 
luments, influence, and property would 
ere long be at their disposal ; and that 
by simply sticking to that one point, 
‘the constitution of 1812,” they would 
soon, and without bloodshed as they 
hoped, and by the mere force of legis- 
lative enactment, strip all the holders 
of property, not only of their influence, 
but their possessions. In the few 
great towns, accordingly, which the 
Peninsula contains, in Madrid, Ca- 
diz, Seville, Barcelona, Valencia, Bil- 
boa, and Malaga, a clique of agita- 
tors was immediately formed, who, 
destitute of property, education, or 
character, were yet formidable to the 
holders’ of property over the king- 
dom by their influence over the 
population in these great centres of 
profligacy, pauperism, and ambition. 
They were closely held together by 
the hellish bond of anticipated plun- 
der. Freedom, liberty, and indepen- 
dence were ever in their mouths; 
tyranny, plunder, massacre unceas- 
ingly in their hearts. But though a 
miserable minority, not amounting to 
a tenth part of the whole nation, they 
had great advantages in the political 
strife in which they were engaged, 
from their position in the great forti- 
fied towns of the kingdom, from their 
sway over the depraved and deluded 
populace, from the rapid communica- 
tion which they maintained with each 
other, from the want of union, organi- 
zation, or intelligence among their 
rural antagonists, from the possession 
of a plausible cri de guerre, “the con- 
stitution of 1812,” which was sup- 
posed to be a sovereign charm by 
Its supporters for every evil; and 
from the union, energy, and resolution 
which present insolvency and the 
ospect of future plunder, had dif- 
universally through their ranks. 
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It is the more material to attend to 
’ these considerations, because it is the 
struggle to re-establish this radical 
constitution which is the real matter 
that has ever since been at issue 
between the two parties in the Penin- 
sula. The Queen at Madrid was 
from the first a mere puppet; the 
Estatuto Real a mere instalment ; the 
revolt of La Granja brought to light 
their real projects, and revealed, in its 
pristine nakedness, the violence and 
iniquity of the democratic faction. 
By it the constitution of 1812 has 
again become the basis of the constitu- 
tion: a nocturnal revolt, an irruption 
inte the bed-chamber of the Queen, a 
drunken sergeant and ten treasonable 
grenadiers were sufficient to knock 
down the phantom of a constitutional 
monarchy, which, as a mask to their 
ulterior designs, the revolutionists had 
setup. And it is to support such a 
cause, to establish such a revolutionary 
regime, that General Evans and his 
unhappy band have been exposed to 
defeat and dishonour, and L.500,000 
worth of arms and ammunition sent to 
the democrats of the Peninsula, and 
the royal flag of England displayed 
beside the abettors of spoliation, rob- 
bery, and murder ! 

The evils experienced and antici- 
pated from this radical constitution, 
however, were so powerful, that it pro- 
bably never again would have reared 
its hated head in Spain, were it not 
that in an evil hour Ferdinand VII. 
resolved upon an expedition to South 
America in 1821, to subdue the re- 
yolted provinces, andassembled 20,000 
men in the Isle of Leon for that pur- 
pose. This distant service was to the 
last degree unpopular in the Spanish 
army ; its inglorious dangers, its cer- 
tain hardships, its boundless fatigues, 
its remote situation, its probable disas- 
trous termination, were present to 
every mind, and filled both officers and 
men with the most gloomy presenti- 
ments, and left them in that state of 
moody despair when the most despe- 
rate and flagitious projects are most 
likely to be embraced with alacrity. 
The presence of 20,000 men close to 
Cadiz or within its walls, influenced 
‘by these feelings, was too favourable 
an opportunity for the revolutionists 
in that great centre of democracy to 
let slip for re-establishing their hated 
dominion. While the troops were 


waiting for the transports to conve 
them across the Atlantic, which, with 


the usual want of foresight in the Spa- 
nish character, were very long of being 
prepared, intrigues were actively set 
on foot by the Cadiz cligue; and in 
the subaltern officers of the army, 
which is almost wholly destitute of 
men of property in Spain, and filled 
with mere adventurers, they found the 
most ready reception. Soldiers, un- 
less restrained by preponderance of 
property and education in their offi- 
cers, are never averse to playing the 
part of pretorians ; they are seldom 
disinclined to setting an empire up to 
sale. The glittering prospect, on the 
one hand, of escaping a perilous, hate. 
ful, and inglorious foreign service, and 
on the other, disposing of the whole 
emoluments and advantages of govern- 
ment for themselves or their con- 
nexions, was more than the military 
adventurers of the Isle of Leon could 
withstand ; they revolted ; raised the 
ery of “ The constitution of 1812,” 
amidst the transports of the democra- 
tic party over all Spain; and the 
King, destitute of any military force 
to withstand so formidable an insur- 
rection, was, after a trifling attempt at 
resistance, forced into submission. 
The promised boon was not withheld 
from the traitor soldiers, who had, by 
violating their oaths, brought about 
the revolution ; they were retained at 
home ; the expedition against South 
America was laid aside, and the crown 
of the Indies for ever lost to the throne 
of Castile. But what was that to the 
Spanish democrats? What did it sig- 
nify that the empire was dismembered, 
and the Transatlantic colonies consign- 
ed to an anarchy, despotism, and suf- 
fering, unparalleled in modern times ? 
They had got to the head of affairs ; 
the pillar of the constitution was raised’ 
in every considerable town of Spain ; 
the Cadiz clique had become prime 
ministers ; and every province of the 
Peninsula was placed under the rule of 
a set of low rapacious revolutionary 
employés, who made use of all their 
authority to promote the election of 
such extreme deputies for the Cortes 
as might ensure the total revolution- 
izing of the state. 

Even while the Liberals lay at Cadiz, 
they had begun their system of rapa- 
cious iniquity :— 

“M. Alcala Galiano,” says Walton, 
** assisted in a civil capacity, and when 
the mutineers were shut up in La Isla, 
wrote the principal proclamations and ad- 
dvéases which served to extend the instirs- 
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rection. On reaching Madrid, this civi. 
lian became one of the leading speakers 
at the debating society of the Fontana de 
Oro, and was afterwards. named Intend- 
ant of Cordova. In 1822 he was elected 
to the Cortes, from which period he is 
classed among the leaders of the exaltados. 
His speeches were marked with impetuo- 
sity and extreme liberalism; but his ideas 
were not always regular, or his conduct 
consistent. He was among the emigrants 
in this country, and a warm admirer of 
radicalism,—a blessing of which the last 
importation into Spain has been pretty 
extensive. The latter part of his political 
career was the most successful, his labours 
having been crowned with the appoint- 
ment of Minister of Marine. Whilst the 
army remained at La Isla, the naval ar- 
senals were completely gutted. The cop- 
per, brass cannon, rigging, and other va- 
luables, were sold to the Gibraltar Jews, 
who ascended the river of Santi Petri and 
fetched their purchases away.” 

The worshippers of the constitution 
of 1812 were not slow in beginning 
with the first and greatest of all reyo- 
lutionary projects, the confiscation of 
the property of the church. 


‘* Various reports,” says Mr Walton, 
‘‘ on the poverty of the treasury, the an- 
nual deficit, the arrears of pay, and a va- 
riety of other financial matters, had been 
submitted to the chamber, and produced 
no small degree of embarrassment. The 
expedient of a foreign loan was adopted ; 
and it being no longer necessary to tem- 
porize with the clergy, a plan was formed 
for the appropriation of church property, 
which it was supposed would yield an 
abundant harvest. By a decree passed 
October Ist, the monasteries were sup- 
pressed, excepting a certain number, and 
also several of the military orders, the re- 
venues of which, it was agreed, should be 
set apart for the payment of the national 
debt, after pensions had been secured to 
Riega, Quiroga, and the other leaders of 
the La Isla mutiny. The inmates of the 
suppressed convents were to receive sti- 
pends from the government ; but it was 
clear that the exigencies of the state, if 
no other reasons existed, would prevent 
the performance of this promise. Hither- 
to the king had remained passive, and 
sanctioned, certainly against his will, yet 
without any remonstrance, the various 
acts tending to destroy the little authority 
left to him ; but when called upon for his 
assent to the suppression of the regular 
orders, he hesitated. At the end of a 
month his signature was reluctantly affix- 
ed, and the next day he departed for the 
Escurial.” 


Nor were tyrannic measures to cil- 
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force the authority of these popular 
despots wanting. 

** Among the new measures was a des 
eree awarding the penalty of banishment 
for eight years against any one endea- 
youring to dissuade the people from the 
observance’ of the constitution, and im- 
prisonment for that period if an ecclesias- 
tic.” 

This violent spoliation, however, 
excited at the time a general feeling 
of indignation. 


‘* This precipitate if not unjust mea- 
sure on the part of the Cortes, could not 
fail to rouse public indignation and pre- 
pare the way for their own downfal. 
Besides the nature of the act, which gene- 
ral opinion regarded as a profanation, 
numbers of persons venerable in the eyes 
of the people were sent forth from their 
seclusion to beg their bread. The pro- 
ject, therefore, came before the public 
stamped with a double title to reprobation. 
It was pronounced a violent spoliation, as 
well as a revolting act of irreligion; and 
it appears strange. that the patriotic sena- 
tors of 1820, after clashing with the nobles 
and depriving so many public functionaries 
of their places, should have thus braved 
the anger of so powerful a body as the 
clergy. 

* Having obtained possession of the 
political stage, they formed a confederacy 
to keep it exclusively to themselves; and 
if any thing was wanting to complete their’ 
usurpation, it was to vote their own per-’ 
petuity, as ‘the long parliament did in’ 
1642, and by means of intimidation obtain 
the King’s consent. They had an army at 
their disposal, and, as was done in the 
time of Charles I., some of the King’s 
advisers were denounced as enemies of the 
state. The indignity offered to him pre- 
viously to his abrupt departure for the 
Escurial called into action all the elements 
of collision. The reduction of the monas- 
tic orders might be deemed advisable— 
nay necessary,—so it had been thought 
before; but the constitutionalists having 
resolved upon th2t important measure, 
contrived to render it doubly dangerous 
by the manner and degree in which it was 
to be executed, and the time chosen for 
carrying it into effect. Religious esta- 
blishments of this kind had been inter- 
woven with the frame of society in Spain 
—they were considered as a principal ap- 
pendage of the religion of the state, had 
been formed by the collective funds of 
private individuals, were associated with 
proud recollections of the past, and still 
held in venegation by all excepting the 
liberal party. When, therefore, the peo- 
ple saw these establishments suppressed, 
the aged, who had spent their little all to 
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procure an asylum ‘for life, cast- upon the 
world, and their substance bestowed upon 
persons who had set the worst possible 
example by heading a military rebellion— 
their resentment passed all bounds.” * 


The* first commencement of civil 
war, and of that atrocious system of 
massacre, which has ever since dis- 
graced the Peninsula, is then given 
by our author; and as murder was 
their grand weapon, so they were so 
dead to all sense of justice or shame, 
that they actually HaD ITs EMBLEM 
ENGRAVED ON THEIR SEALS. It wasin 
the massacre of a man who had mere- 
ly counselled “a free and national 
government.” 


‘© A paper of a mixed character made 
its appearance in the capital, tending to 
excite a counter-revolutionary movement. 
It preached—‘ No despotism and no an- 
archy—no camarilla and no factious Cor- 
tes ; but a free and national government, 
founded on the ancient institutions.’ The 
author being discovered was thrown into 
prison, and his name ascertained to be 
Vinuesa, formerly the cr~ate of Tamajon, 
a small town in the province of Guadala- 
jara, seven leagues from the capital, and 
lately one of the King’s honorary chap- 
lains. At a moment of public excitement 
an incident of this kind was likely to pro- 
duce much noise in a place where idlers 
and politicians abound. A surmise got 
abroad that the prisoner, in consequence 
of his high connexions, would be protect- 
ed, and an evasion of justice was appre- 
hended. This sufficed to rouse the ar- 
dent spirits frequenting the Puerta del Sol, 
and, in the true sense of the sovereignty 
of the people, they rushed in a crowd to 
the prison, forced open the door, entered 
the curate’s cell, and with a blacksmith’s 
hammer beat out his brains. + 

‘¢ This murder was a signal for general 
agitation. The nobles, royalist officers, 
and ex-functionaries, held up to contempt 
and derision the conduct of those who 
were unable to prevent the commission of 
such an atrocity. The ejected monks 
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[ May, 
called the peasants to arnis, by invoking 
the altar and the throne, or appealing to 
their own wrongs. 

‘* The large cities were, in a contrary 
sense, agitated by clubs and debating so- 
cieties. At first these clubs had been the 
organs of government ; now they wished 
to dictate the means by which the com- 
monwealth was to be saved. They pub- 
licly reproached the ministers for their 
apathy, almost accusing them of being 
leagued with the king, whom they de- 
nounced as the chief plotter, and his pa- 
lace as a ready receptacle for the Ser- 
viles.” 


And now we come to a most im- 
portant subject—one to which we ear- 
nestly request the serious attention of 
our countrymen. It is the comMMENCE. 
MENT of that war of extermination, 
which, as Mr Walton justly observes, 
has ever since raged in the Peninsula. 
Let us see with whom the responsibi- 
lity of its introduction rests :— 


** Catalonia was the cause of great dis- 
quietude to the constitutionalists; and in 
order to put down the Army of the Faith, 
and dislodge the regency from the Seo de 
Urgel, Mina was appointed early in Sep- 
tember to command that principality, and 
entered on his duties at Lerida. As he 
himself states, he found ‘ the factious, to 
the number of thirty-three thousand, mas- 
ters of almost all the country, in posses- 
sion of various strong places and for- 
tresses, protected by a great part of the 
towns, and, what was of still greater im- 
portance, they had a centre of union and 
government, viz. the titular Regency of 
Spain, established in Urgel;’ adding, 
* these were the elements which presented 
themselves in Catalonia.’ After noticing 
his preparations, he proceeds thus :—‘ I 
commenced operations on the 13th; and 
a month and a half sufficed me to organize 
a small army, to raise the siege of Cer- 
vera, and take possession of Castell-fullit. 
I ordered the total destruction of this last- 
mentioned town, as a punishment for the 
obstinacy of its rebellious inhabitants and 





* * Quiroga, for example, had capitalised his pension, and thus obtained possession 
of the Granja de Cernadas, a valuable estate near Betanzos, in Galicia, belonging to 
the monastery of San Martin, at Santiago, of the Benedictine order, upon which he cut 


a large quantity of timber. 
orders, in a similar manner.” 


Others had obtained estates, the property of the suppressed 


+ ‘* This deed was celebrated in.songs, sung about the streets and in the guard- 


houses. 


In its commemoration, seals were worn with a crest representing a brawny 
and naked arm holding a hammer in the hand. 


This seal became fushionable among 


the martillo or hammer faction, and letters at that time, received in England, frequently 


had that impression upon them. 


The mob were also in the habit of expressing their 


displeasure at the conduet of an individual by beating hammers on the pavement under 
his windows; a pretty significant indication of the fate which awaited him if he sinned 


figainst the sovereign people. 


Bie. 
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defenders ; and_ by. way of retorting the 
contempt with which they replied to the 
repeated messages I sent them, as well as 
for a warning to the rest, upon its ruins I 
ordered the following inscription to be 
placed: ‘ Here stood Castell-fullit. Towns, 
take warning ; shelter not the enemies of 
your country.” 

‘“‘ Thus spoke and acted the hero of 
Catalonia at the close of 1822! After 
enumerating a variety of other exploits, 
the captain-general comes to his attack 
upon the fortress of Urgel, where he ex- 
perienced difficulties, and exultingly adds, 
‘that in the end constancy and heroism 
were victorious, and six hundred profli- 
gates and robbers, taken out of the pri- 
sons, who formed the greater part of the 
faction of the ringleader Romagosa, the 
defender of the fortress of Urgel, expiated 
their crimes on the morning of the eva- 
cuation by their death upon the field.’ 
The men thus barbarously butchered were 
royalists, the countrymen of this savage 
pacificator: their only crime was that of 
having embraced a cause opposed to his 
own. 

‘* Asa proof of the spirit with which 
the constitutionalists were then aetuated, 
subjoined is an abstract from a proclama- 
tion, issued by Mina a few days before the 
Duke d’Angouléme entered Madrid :— 
‘ Art. 1. All- persons who may have been 
members of a junta, society, or corpora- 
tion opposed to the present system of go- 
vernment, as well as those who may have 
enlisted men or conspired against the con- 
stitution, shall be irrevocably shot the in- 
stant they are taken. Art. 2. Any town 
in which the inhabitants are called out 
against the constitutional troops shall be 
burned to ashes, and till one stone is not 
left upon another.’—At the same time that 
the governor of Catalonia published this 
proclamation, General Villacampa at Se- 
ville issued a similar edict, in which he 
declared that ‘ every one who by word or 
deed co-operates in the rebellion shall be 
held to be a traitor, and punished as such ; 
further, that any one knowing the situa- 
tion of the factious and concealing it shall 
be held to be a traitor, and as such treat- 
ed.’ This edict closes with the following: 
‘The members of the municipalities of 
towns situated at the distance of six 
leagues from a constitutional column, who 
may fail hourly to send in a report of the 
movements of the factious in their vicini- 
ty, shall pay out of their own property a 
fine of ten thousand rials ; and if any in- 
jury arise out of the omission, he shall be 
judged in a military manner.’” 

It was, therefore, not without rea- 
son, that, on the 20th November 1822, 
Count Nesselrode declared, in a public 
state paper, expressive of the feelings 
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and resolutions of the Allied Powers 
regarding Spain— 

- * Anarchy appeared in the train of re- 
volution—disorder in that of anarchy. 
Long years of tranquil possession ceased 
to be a sufficient title to property; the 
most sacred rights were disputed ; ruinous 
loans and contributions unceasingly re- 
newed, destructive of public wealth and 
ruinous to private fortunes. Religion was 
despoiled of her patrimony, and the throne 
of popular respect. The royal dignity 
was outraged, the supreme authority hav- 
ing passed over to assemblies influenced 
by the blind passions of the multitude. To 
complete these calamities, on the 7th July 
blood was seen to flow in the palace, 
whilst civil war raged throughdut the Pen- 
insula.” 


The armed intervention to which 
these events in the Peninsula gave rise 
on the part of France in 1823, is well 
known, and when put to the proof, it 
speedily appeared on how hollow a 
foundation the whole fabric of revolu- 
tionary power in the Peninsula, with 
its whole adjuncts of church spoliation, 
democratic plunder, and royalist mas- 
sacre, really rested. The French 
troops marched without opposition 
from the Bidassoa to Cadiz; hardly a 
shot was fired in defence of the consti- 
tution of 1812 ; even the armed inter- 
vention of a stranger, and the hateful 
presence of French soldiers, ever so 
obnoxious in Spain, could not rouse 
any resistance to the invaders. The 
recollection of the legions of Napo- 
leon, and the terrible hardships of the 
Peninsular war, were forgotten in the 
more recent horrors of democratic 
ascendency. But an event happened’ 
at Corunna which made a profound 
impression, and powerfully contribu- 
ted to stamp on the future progress of 
the contest that savage character, by 
which it is still unhappily distin- 
guished. 

** At Corunna the most barbarous oc- 
currence of the many which sullied the 
annals of the constitutional contest took 
place. The French guns commanded the 
bay, in consequence of which a number 
of royalists confined in a pontoon rose 
upon their guards, cut _the cables, and 
drifted out with the tide. Fearful that the 
other prisoners in the Castle of San Anton 
might equally escape, the military governor 
on the 22d. ordered fifty-two of them to be 
brought to the town, and in the afternoon 
they were lodged in the prison; but the 
civil authorities objecting to this step, in 
consequence of the crowded state. of the 
prisons, as well as of the convents, the. 
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unhappy men were put into a small vessel 
and conveyed down the bay. After 
doubling the point on which the castle 
stands, and in front of the light-house, 
called the Tower of Hercules, they were 
brought up in pairs from under the hatehes, 
and bound together back to back and 
thrown into the sea. One of the victims; 
seeing the fate which awaited him, jumped 
into the water before his hands were tied, 
and endeavoured to escape by swimming ; 
but, being pursued by some of his execu- 
tioners in a boat, they beat out his brains 
With their oars. The tide cast the bodies 
of these unfortunate creatures ashore, 
where they were the next morning found 
by the French soldiers on guard. Gene- 
ral Bourke ‘sent in a flag of truce, com- 
plaining of this atrocious act; but the 
nronster in command, who had given 
orders for its perpetration, had, in the 
mean time, tegether with several other 
patriots, made off in a British steamer, 
and eventually found his way to England, 
where he shared that hospitality which was 
experienced by the other refugees. On 
the 12th August, Corunna capitulated.” 


Nor were these atrocities confined 
to the north of the Peninsula. At 
Granada and Malaga, the same scenes 
were enacted with even deeper cir- 
cumstances of horror. 


‘* So insolent had the nationals become 
at Granada, that royalists and persons of 
moderate politics could no longer live in 
the place. Of these a party of about fif- 
teen resolved to withdraw into the coun- 
try; but no sooner had they left the su- 
burbs than they were denounced as hav- 
ing gone out to form a guerilla. The 
nationals instantly pursued them, and at 
the distance of two leagues succeeded in 
capturing seven, the rest escaping. Among 
the party seized was Father Osuna, an old 
and venerable professor in the convent of 
San Antonio Abad, the rest, customhouse 
guards and officers on half-pay. All, in- 
cliiding the friar, were bound to the tails 
of horses,—in this manner led into the 
city and paraded through the streets ; after 
which, to add to thé indignity, they were 
cast into the dungeons of what is called 
the lower or common prison, and herded 
with felons. Learning some days after- 
wards where the few who escaped had re- 
tired to, the eager nationals again sallied 
forth, and succeeded in surprising five at 

_ the little town of Colomera, situated in the 
moutitains, four leagues from Granada. 
Their hands being bound behind them, 
they were brutally assassinated on a small 
ridge Of hills overlooking the bridge Cubil- 
las. So ferociously did the nationals 
Wreak theif vengeance upon these victims 
of theif licentiows fury, that their mangled 


bodies could not be recognised by their 
friends, who the next day went out to 
bury them. Among the victims were two 
officers of the guards, the handsomest 
youths in the province. 

‘* The seven confined in prison de- 
manded an enquiry into thé causes of their 
arrest and detention ; but nothing appear-: 
ing against them beyond their being re- 
puted royalists, which did not exactly war- 
rant the penalty of death, the nationals 
felt afraid that their victims would escape, 
In the afternoon of the 4th February they 
therefore got up a conimotion in the usual 
way, and, heated with wine, groups passed 
along the streets, demanding the heads of 
Father Osuna and his companions. Reach- 
ing the front of the prison, they set up 
yells, to be heard by the inmates, reiter- 
ating their demand, and endeavouring to 
force a passage through the gate, where a 
sergeant and a few soldiers were genera'ly 
posted; but when the uproar commenced, 
General Villacampa, the governor, doubled 
the guard, and stationed a lieutenant there, 
The mob being disappointed, went away, 

** In the evening the lieutenant was 
changed, and an officer in the confidence 
of the nationals was placed at the prison- 
gate. The commotion was now renewed, 
and the leaders of the mob assembling at a 
noted coffeehouse in the Plaza Nueva, 
their usual resort, the death of the prison-. 
ers was at once decreed. Sure of their 
game, the brave nationals hurried off to 
the prison, where they were received with 
a volley of musketry, pointed so high 
that the balls struck midway up the wall 
of the cathedral, fronting the prison-gate, 
where the marks are still seen. This 
saved appearances, and the commanding 
officer thought his responsibility sufficiently 
covered. The blood-thirsty mob now 
rushed into the prison, the leaders with 
their faces blackened and their persons 
disguised. ive inmates in separate cells 
were soon laid prostrate upon the ground, 
covered with stabs. . One of them, posted 
in a corner, manfully defended himself with 
a pillow, which dropped from his hands 
after they had literately been cut to pieces. 

** Father Osuna was now led forth,— 
as the old man supposed, that his life 
might be saved; but no sooner had he 
gone fifteen paces beyond the prison-gate 
and turned the corner of a narrow street, 
than he received a sabre-cut on the top 
of his bald head. He lifted up his hand 
to the streaming wound, and at the same 
moment a blow knocked him against the 


wall, upon which the bloody imprint of his 
hand was left as he endeavoured to save’ 


himself from falling. Dropping to the 
ground, he was beaten with sticks and cut 
with knives. Supposing him dead, i 
mob dispersed ; Wher the gadler; hearig’ 
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his moans, conveyed him back to the pri- 
son, where his wounds were dressed. The 
next day, the heroic nationals, hearing that 
Father Osuna still survived, flew to the 
prison ; when one of them, after insulting 
and upbraiding him for liis royalist prin- 
ciples, put a pistol to his right ear, and 
blew his brains upon the opposite wiuill, 
where the bloody tra¢es were séen till 
within the two last years, and till the in- 
terior of the prison was repaired. The 
seventh victim, who had béen conveyed to 
the upper prison, was murdered under 
similar circumstances. These scenes ended 
in a drunken frolic ; and if they occurred 
in 1823, can any one be astonished that 
they should now be repeated ? ” 


Our heart sickens at these atroci- 
ties ; but the exhibition of them at this 
crisis is an indispensable duty on the 
part of every lover of truth and jus- 
tice. It is now the game of the Eng- 
lish liberals to withdraw all sympath 
from Don Carlos and his heroic fol- 
lowers, by constantly representing him 
as a blood-thirsty tyrant, a monster 
unfit to live, with whom the infamous 
system of giving no quarter origina- 
ted. The documents and historical 
facts now quoted may show how 
totally unfounded is this assertion. 
Here we have the liberals of Spain,— 
the humane, philanthropic revolution- 
ists of the Peninsula, committing these 
atrocities when at the helm of affairs, 
not only before the royalists, but ten 


» years before the death of Ferdinand, 


and when Don Carlos was still living 
secluded in private life. These mas- 
sacres were commenced by the liberals 
when in possession of the government, 
the fortresses, the treasury, the army. 
When such frightful deeds of blood 
stained their first successes over their 
helpless royalist antagonists, it is not 
surprising that a profound feeling of 
indignation was roused through ‘he 
whole Peninsula, which has rendered 
it the most difficult of tasks to mode- 
rate the sanguinary character of the 
conflict in subsequent times. Hither- 
to, be it observed, the massacres had 
been all on our side; not one act of 
retaliation had taken place on the parts 
of their opponents. 

With truth it may be said, that the 
revolutionary party are ever the same ; 
they learn nothing, they forget no- 
thing. Mr Walton thus suins up, in 
a few words, the series of crimes and 
follies which had thus twice precipitated 
the demoerats of the Peninsula from 
the possession of absolute authority. 
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“ The follies and illegalities committed 

by the Cortes from the moment of théir 

assembling at Cadiz may be easily traced 

in the pages of this narrative ; and yet the 

same follies and illegalities were at Madrid 

and Cadiz repeated in 1820, 21, 22, and 

23. The Cortes first became the legisla- 

tors of the larid by means of a flagrant act 

of usurpation, which, under the pretenée 

of being legally constituted, fli¢y sustained 

at all hazards; the second time they rose 

into power by the aid of a military inu- 
tiny, and were not prudent enougli to stéeér 
clear of the very shoals upon which they 
had previously been strarided. The first 
time, they had a fair opportunity of judg- 
ing the evils of precipitate and ill-consi- 
dered legislation: they then. beheld events 
pregnant with lessons of political wisdom, 

and still had not the sense or the courage 

to correct old mistakes when chance again 
placed the helm of state within their grasp. 

On both occasions they fell from the same, 
causes. Public indignation hurled them 
from their seats in 1814; and in 1823 
they were overpowered, not by the arms 
of France, but by the displeasure of their 
own countrymen, disgusted and wearied 
out with the turmoils in which they had 
been kept, as well as by the many atroci- 
ties which they had witnessed. Their 
army of 96,750 men was gradually fritter- 
ed away; and while in fortified towns 
they were vainly denouncing vengeaice, 
in the interior the lips of thousands greet-- 
ed the Duke d’Angouléme, and welcomed. 
him as the liberator of their king and 
country.” : 

The situation of Ferdinand VII., 
when thus a second time restored to 
his throne, was surrounded with diffi- 
culties. Not only had the most furious 
passions been awakened in the re 
ists by the savage and uncalled-for 
massacres of their opponents, but the 
public interests in every depattment’ 
had suffered to a degree hardly con- 
ceivable in so short a period as that of: 
the revolutionary domination. 


‘“* The new ministers,” says Walton, 
‘‘ who were the best men the country could 
produce, found every thing unhinged and 
in disorder. The misfortuties of which 
the Cadiz code was so lamentable a me- 
morial, daily showed themselves in some 
new shape. The more the state of tlie 
countty was inquired into, the more fla- 
grant the érrots, if not the guilt, of the’ 
fallen party appeared. The reports ftom 
the provincés weré appalling—the treastry’ 
empty, and foreign credit destroyed. On 
isolated points the shades of opinion might 
have varied ; but in the condémnation of 
the acts of the liberals, the piiblic fice 
was thahimors. Then only was aseér- 
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tained in its full extent the galling nature 
of their yoke.” 


An amnesty was immediately pub- 
lished by the King. The exceptions 
were numerous, amounting to nearly 
two thousand persons; but “ they 
were chiefly assassins—men whom no 
amnesty could reach.” The means 
of being reinstated in favour were 
amply afforded to those who were not 
actually stained with blood ; and great 
numbers were immediately reinstated 
in their employments. The rest, for 
the most part, withdrew to France and 
England, where they lived for many 
years, maintained by public or pri- 
vate charity, and an object of mis- 
taken interest to the English people, 

‘who believed that the selfish projects 
of aggrandisement from which they 
had been dashed were those of free- 
dom and public happiness. 

The repeated and ludicrous at- 
tempts which the Spanish Revolution- 
ists at this period made to regain their 
footing in the Peninsula since ]823 
to 1830, and the instant and total fail- 
ure of them all, demonstrated in the 
clearest manner the slender hold they 
had of the public mind, and the strong 
sense of the horrors of revolutionary 
sway which the experience of their 
government had generally produced. 

Doubtless the government of the 
Royalists during the period of their 
ascendency, from 1824 .to the death 
of Ferdinand in 1833, was not per- 
fect. The Ministers of the King 
must have been more than human if, 
in a country in which such a revolu- 
tionary party had obtained for so ever 
short a time an ascendency, they 
could at once have closed the foun- 
tains of evil. 


‘* More,” says Mr Walton, * perhaps 
might have been done—many abuses were 
left untouched ; still commerce and agri- 
culture continued in a progressive state of 
improvement. The public burdens had 
also greatly diminished. Under the ad- 
ministration of the Cortes, the general 
taxes levied were equal to 100 millions of 
rials, afterwards they were reduced to 40, 
and the provincial rents from 295 millions 
lowered to 130. The best test is perhaps 
that of the finances ; an idea of which may 

' be formed from the subjoined approxi- 
mate statements, founded upon correct 
data. 

The foreign debt created by 

the Cortes from Septem- 

ber 1820 to October ; 

1823 ° . £19,000,000 





Ditto by the king, from Oc- 
tober 1823 to September 


1830 2 . ; 5,000,000 
Foreign debt cancelled hy 

the Cortes ° None ! 
Ditto by the king 1,000,000 
Interest paid on domestic 

debt by the Cortes . None! 
Since the restoration Paid regularly, 
Public expenditure under 

the Cortes 6,648,133 
Ditto since the restoration 4,197,772” 


Thus it appears that the Liberal 
Government, during their short reign, 
from October 1820, to October 1823, 
that is, in two years, had contracted, 
in spite of all the produce of the con- 
fiseated church lands, NINETEEN MIL- 
LIONS STERLING of debt; and that, in 
the next seven, the King’s Govern- 
ment had only contracted Five: that 
the Cortes paid no interest on the na- 
tional debt, and the King paid it re- 
gularly. Finally, that the annual ex- 
penditure of the Cortes was a half 


greater, besides their enormous loans, * 
than that of the King. So much for 


the realization of the blessing's of cheap 
and good government by the Spanish 
Revolutionists ! 

But the time was now approach- 
ing when the cast down and despair- 
ing Democrats of Spain were again 
to be elevated to supreme power, and, 
by the aid of liberal governments in 
France and England, a civil war 
lighted up in the Peninsula, unexam- 
pled in modern times for constancy 
and courage on the one side, and 
cruelty and incapacity on the other. 

Ferdinand VII., in his latter years, 
had married a fourth wife, by whom 
he had no son, but one daughter. 
By the Spanish law, which, in this 
particular, is an adoption, under cer- 
tain modifications, of the famous Salic 
law, females were excluded from the 
succession to the throne ; and this or- 
der of succession to the Spanish 
Crown had been guaranteed by all 
the powers of Europe, and especially 
England, by the treaty of Utrecht. 
It had regulated the succession to the 
throne for an hundred and _ thirty 
years. Ferdinand, however, was de- 
clining both in years and mental -vi- 
gour. The Queen was naturally de- 


sirous of securing the succession to. 
her own offspring, and she was a wo-! 


man of capacity and intrigue well 
fitted for such an enterprise. Upon 


this state of matters, the Liberals im- 


mediately fixed all their hopes, and 
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artfully succeeded, by implicating the 
King and Queen in‘an alteration of 
the order of succession in favour of 
their daughter, both to divide the 
Royalist party, distracted between the 
pretensions of the royal competitors, 
to conceal their own selfish projects 
of aggrandisement under a pretended 
zeal for the maintenance of the new 
order of descent, and to engraft the 
interest of a disputed succession on 
the native deformity of a merely sor- 
did revolutionary movement. 

The magnitude and importance of 
the vast change on which the Liberal 
party had now adventured is thus 
ably stated by. Mr Walton:— 


“The law which excluded females when 
there was male issue was precise and per~ 
emptory. It had been enacted with the 
due concurrence of the Cortes, and form- 
ed part of a general settlement of the peace 
of Europe, guaranteed by England and 
France. This law was besides recorded 
in the statute-book, and for one hundred 
and twenty years had been held as the only 
rule of succession. Its abrogation, there- 
fore, was a matter of the most serious con- 
sideration, affecting not only the prospec- 
tive claims of the king’s brother, strength- 
ened as they were by his popularity and 
the royalist interest which he represented, 
but also those of other members of the 
Bourbon family who came after him in the 
line of succession. The undertaking was 
indeed arduous and awful, in consequence 
of the extensive changes which it was 
likely to introduce. 

“Tt was not a matter of mere family 
aggrandisement upon which the queen had 
set her heart. The proposed measure 
arose out of no wish to revive a principle 
successfully maintained in former times. 
It was part of a system of which there was 
a further action in reserve. More and 
deeper. mischief was contemplated than 
that of. depriving one branch of its here- 
ditary rights. Zhe alteration in the esta- 
blished ‘rule was intended as a seal to a 
revolution. This was the light in which 
Ferdinand himself viewed the proposal 
when first made to him; and although. his 
scruples gradually gave way when he found 
himself beset by the creatures and puppets 
of the queen, there was no other’ period 
of his life in which his resolution on this 
point could have been shaken. Even then 
the whole scheme would have failed, if a 
clever and fascinating woman had not been 
the principal agent. Her great aim was 
to raise up a barrier between the Infante 
Don Carlos and the throne, and the king’s 
jealousy of his brother’s popularity was the 
chord touched with most effect. The 
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queen also. knew. that ‘this feeling chiefly 
led to her own marriage, and it was agreed 
that the most propitious moment for the 
developement of.the plan would be the 
termination of the rejoicings to which the 
announcement of her pregnacy had given 
rise.” 

The way in which this extraordi- 
nary change in the Constitution was 
introduced is thus detailed :— 


‘* In the Gazette of the 6th April, 1830, 
to the astonishment of every one, an edict, 
dated March 29th, appeared with the fol- 
lowing remarkable heading :—‘ Pragmatic 
Sanction, having the force of law, decreed 
by King Charles IV. on the petition of the 
Cortes for 1789, and ordered to be pub- 
lished by his reigning majesty for the per- 
petual observance of law 2, title 15, par- 
tida 2, establishing the regular succession 
to the crown of Spain;’ alleged to have 
been in force for seven hundred years. 

‘¢ The publication was also carried into 
effect with the usual ‘solemnities. The 
rain fell in torrents ; nevertheless the ma- 
gistrates and heralds proceeded to do their 
duty by reading the decree aloud and 
posting it up in the public places. The 
streets of Madrid were thronged with an 
anxious and inquiring multitude, who did 
not. hesitate; in: no- measured terms, to 
express their. surprise and disgust at this 
glaring imposture. Nobody. could under- 
stand how the reigning sovereign, of his 
own will and accord, could venture to 
sanction a law.alleged to have been passed 
by his father.forty-one years before, 
and which, even if it had then been per- 
fected (and the reverse was the case), 
could not be held valid for obvious rea- 
sons.” 

It is not our intention to follow Mr 
Walton through his able argument 
against the legality of the change 
thus unceremoniously introduced of 
the King’s own authority, without any 
recourse whatever to a Cortes or any 
other national authority. It was not 
even attempted to get any such au- 
thority ; but it was pretended that it 
had been granted when the alteration 


‘on the law of succession had been 


made by Charles 1V. in 1789. The 
absurdity of supposing that so import- 


_ant a matter as the descent of the 


Crown could be legally altered by a 
pretended act of a king on the peti- 
tion of the Cortes, without zs even 
being known, or even heard of, for 
forty years after its alleged enact- 
ment, is too obvious to require illus- 
tration. Add to this, that the pre. 
tended alteration by Charles IV. has 
2P 
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never yet been produced, or seen by 
any one ; and that the fact of its ex- 
istence rests on the assertion of a bed- 
ridden doting King in favour of his 
own daughter. And even if such a 
deed did exist, it would, by the funda- 
mental laws of Spain, be utterly null 
in a question with Don Carlos, or the 
princes born before its promulgation, 
as not having been published to the 
magistrates of the provinces in the 
way required by the Constitution. 
The more defective the title of the 
Queen to the crown, however, the 
better for the Liberals; they had now 
a revolutionary dynasty implicated in 
their struggle for supreme power. 

Upon the publication of this decree, 
Don Carlos, the next male in succes- 
sion, and directly struck at by the or- 
dinance, was solicited by the chief 
nobles of Spain instantly to assume 
the government. 


** Several grandees,” says Mr Walton, 
** now leagued with the opposite party, 
together with generals and other influen- 
tial persons, urged the Infante Don Carlos 
to come forward and accept the crown, 
not only as his right, but also as the only 
means of preserving public tranquillity. 
The conscientious prince rejected their 
offer, though well aware of the extent of 
his popularity in every part of the king- 
dom ; alleging that so long as the king 
lived, he would never do an act deroga- 
tory to his character, either as a brother 
or a subject. He was then invited to take 
the regency upon himself, which, it was 
argued, could be done without any viola- 
tion of his principles, on the plea of the 
king’s illness, and to rescue the country 
from a dreadful crisis; but again the 
prince declined to interfere, observing, 
that his rights and those of his family were 
clear and still well protected; protesting 
that he would not take any step that might 
hereafter render his conduct liable to mis- 
representation. Had the prince then lifted 
up his hand, the regency, and eventually 
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the crown, would have been his own: 
Spain would have been saved from the 
horrors of a long and sanguinary civil war, 
But where is the man who does not re- 
spect the prince’s motives of action—who 
does not admire the disinterestedness with 
which he refused a sceptre already within 
his grasp?” 


The Cortes never was assembled 
to deliberate on the alteration of the 
order of succession, or consent to it; 
but a limited number of creatures of 
the court (seventy-six in number) were 
convoked in June 20, 1833, fo swear 
allegiance to the King’s daughter, as 
a princess whose title to the throne 
was unquestionable. A protest was 
on that occasion taken by the Neapo. 
litan and Sardinian ambassadors 
against the change, on grounds appa- 
rently unanswerable.* And even 
all the efforts and influence of the 
Court could not give a national cha- 
racter to the ceremony, or dispel the 
gloomy presentiments with which 
even the humblest of the spectators 
were inspired. 

‘* Seventy-six popular delegates had been 
summoned,” says Walton, ‘‘to take partina 
dumb show, at a moment when two of the 
most important questions which ever pre- 
sented themselves to public consideration 
agitated the country. The legality of the 
alteration in the law of succession, and the 
appointment of a regent in case of the king's 
death, were points which, every body 
thought, ought to have been submitted to 
the Cortes, if such was the character of 
the meeting just dissolved. The world 
had been ostentatiously informed that, 
when those of 1789 met for the purpose 
of acknowledging the Prince of Asturias, 
the question of succession was introduced, 
and this circumstance, after the lapse of 
nearly half a century, made a plea for the 
establishment of a new rule: why then all 
this silence now, in defiance of public 
opinion? The Queen, at the moment, 
was supreme, and her rival a voluntary 





* « The law of 1713 was enacted by the chief of a new dynasty, with all the for- 








malities that were requisite and indispensable to its validity, and at a time when 4 
concurrence of extraordinary and distressing circumstances justified the propriety of 
a new law of succession ; that it is a law consecrated by more than a century of unin- 
terrupted existence ; that it was the necessary consequence of the stipulations which 
secured the throne of Spain to the grandson of Louis XIV., and to his male descend- 
ants, and that the weighty reasons in which it originated continue to subsist. 

‘* € We have further considered, that an order of succession established as this was, 
by the consent and under the guarantee of the principal powers of Europe, and re- 
cognised successively in various treaties concluded with those powers, has become obli- 
gatory and unalterable, and has transmitted to all the descendants of Philip V. rights 
which, as they were obtained by the sacrifice of other rights, they cannot relinquish 
without material injury to themselves, and without failing in the consideration due to 
the illustrious head and founder of their dynasty.” 
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exile in a foreign land. Every precaution 
had also been adopted to secure the re- 
turn of deputies, if not favourable to her 
views, at least belonging to the movement 
party ; and the capital was besides crowded 
with troops. And yet the Queen and her 
advisers had not the courage to trust the 
decision of two plain questions to a meet- 
ing of their own calling; fearful that 
among its members some lurking royalist 
might be found to expose their injustice, 
and argue the illegality of their acts. Any 
sympathies then excited in favour of the 
Infante, might have been ruinous to a 
cause only half consolidated. It therefore 
became necessary to carry on the delusion, 
by again resorting to sophistry, tergiver- 
sation, and calumny.” 

Mean while, however, every effort 
was made to fill all offices of trust in 
the army and civil department with 
liberals of known eoilan and de- 
termined character, who then found 
themselves, to their infinite joy, in con- 
sequence of the disputed succession 
they had contrived to get up to the 
throne, reinstated a third time in the 
possession of that authority from which 
they had been twice chased by the 
experienced evils of their sway, and 
the general indignation of the people. 
In a few months their preparations 
were complete. Such had been their 
activity, that all the offices in the state ; 
all the fortresses in the country; all 
the commands in the army, were in 
their hands. At the same time Don 
Carlos was banished; his adherents 
discouraged ; his cause to all appear- 
ance desperate. Suddenly reinforced 
through the intrigues of the Queen 
for her daughter, by the whole weight 
of Government, the Revolutionists 
had completely regained their ascend- 
ant. Yet, even in these circumstances, 
such was their unpopularity in conse- 
quence of the numberless corrupt and 
atrocious acts of which they had been 
guilty, that all these preparations 
would have been unavailing to force an 
unpopular and revolutionary change 
of government on the country, had it 
not been for the instant and powerful 
support which the Liberals in Spain 
received on the death of Ferdinand 
from the democratic government of 
France and England. 

“ Ferdinand died,” says Walton, “ on 
29th September, 1833. The account of 
his decease was transmitted to Paris 
by telegraph, and the next day a 
courier departed with orders to M. de 
Rayneval to declare that the French go- 
Vernment was disposed to acknowledge 
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the young princess as soon as the official 
notification of the demise of the crown 
arrived. This step had doubtless been 
agreed upon with the British Government, 
in anticipation of an event long expected; 
and to this joint determination, and the 
immediate announcement of it in the Mad- 
rid Gazette, it was that the Queen chiefly 
owed the ascendency which she gained in 
the first period of her regency. At that 
time the eyes of all Spain were upon 
England and France. They, as it were, 
held the balance in their own hands; for 
the numerous and influential Spaniards, 
who were disposed to assert the rights of 
the lawful heir, intimidated by the exten- 
sive preparations of the government, and 
discouraged by the absence of their natu- 
ral leader, held back from any attempt 
against the usurped power of the regent, 
through fear that for the moment opposi- 
tion would be fruitless. Many colonels of 
regiments intrusted with command—even 
some liberals of the old school, sensible 
that the country was on the eve of a civil 
war, hesitated, and only joined the Queen’s 
cause when they saw it pompously pro- 
claimed that England and France had de- 
clared in her favour and thrown their 
powerful aid into her scale.” 

‘*¢ The British and French Governments 
may be said to have then assumed the 
right to dictate to Spain who should reign 
over her; and, as if it was not enough to 
have appointed to the throne, to have 
taken upon themselves to name a regent ; 
for it is impossible to believe that the go- 
vernments of the two countries which most 
contributed to the settlement effected by 
Philip V. were really convinced of the 
legality of the last measures of Ferdinand 
VII. to annul that settlement; or that, with 
their boasted attachment to the principles 
of a limited monarchy, they could be sin- 
cere in professing a belief that the mere 
testamentary provision of an uxorious and 
enfeebled king could disinherit the right- 
ful heir to the throne, and subvert the 
fundamental laws of his country.” 

The result of this possession of the 
treasury, the seat of Government, the 
army, with their powerful foreign sup- 
port, is well known. The Queen was 
proclaimed throughout the kingdom ; 
and although partial risings in favour 
of Don Carlos took place in almost 
every province, yet as that Prince was 
in exile, and his adherents unarmed 
and scattered, they were without dif- 
ficulty suppressed by the military force, 
100,000 strong, now at the disposal of 
the Liberals. But as Mr Walton 
justly observes, 


‘¢ The Spaniards in the end will redress 
their own wrongs. They will not submit to 
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insult and proscription ; the popular thunder 
will never cease to roll until the confederacy 
formed between the Spanish liberals and 
their foreign allies is dissolved for ever. 
Already, indeed, are the oppressors of 
1823 and 1833 treading on a terrible 
voleano, surrounded by every sign of past 
ravage and impending explosion. Neither 
the queen, nor the party by which she is 
upheld, has any hold upon the confidence 
or affections of the Spanish people: the 
views of the one, in endeavouring to 
secure the throne to her daughter by an 
outrage upon her late husband’s memory, 
are too unjust and too revolting to pros- 
per; whilst the object of the others, in 
seizing upon power for a third time, is as 
apparent now as it wasbefore. Were the 
liberals really friends of constitutional 
order—known for their adherence to set- 
tled systems of reform—disposed to admit 
changes founded upon principles of tried 
merit—taught by experience and adver- 
sity to prefer plans of a practical character 
and easy results to dangerous theories and 
extravagant notions—in a word, were 
they prepared to sacrifice their party pre- 
judices to the general wants and wishes of 
the country, they might still have repaired 
their former errors and spared the effusion 
of blood. 

** So far, their cry for freedom has only 
been another name for social disorganiza- 
tion,—their return to power the com- 
mencement of an uncontrolled career of 
outrage and murder. Their official exist- 
ence seems to depend on the repetition of 
previous follies and crimes. Place and 
pelf in their opinion cannot be secured 
unless the Revolution is completed by the 
utter extermination of the royalists: they 
equally disregard the laws and the public 
voice. The Spaniards have always evinced 
a scrupulous respect for ancient forms, as 
well as an aversion to changes in their 
institutions ; and now they are told that 
they must have nothing that does not bear 
a modern stamp. They have been dis- 
tinguished beyond other nations by a jea- 
lous love of their country and a horror of 
foreign dictation; but they are now in- 
formed that they must be satisfied with 
such rulers, and such a form of govern- 
ment, as the liberals of London and Paris 
may be graciously pleased to bestow on 
them. In one breath they are branded as 
ignorant and prejudiced bigots, ard in the 
next called upon to admit changes of a 
refined kind long before society is in a 
state to receive them.” 

The civil war soon after commenced 
in Navarre, and we again pray the par- 
ticular attention of our readers to the 
mingled perfidy and cruelty by which, 
from the very first, it was distinguished 
by the queen’s forces: a cruelty so atro- 
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cious, and uniformly adhered to, as to 
have rendered altogether unavoidable 
the frightful reprisals which have ever 
since prevailed in the Peninsula, 
Lorenzo was the Christino general 
in Navarre—Santos Ladron the po. 
pular leader. The former, fearful of 


. the issue of the contest, privately con- 


veyed a message to Don Santos, sig. 
nifying his wish to have a conference 
to prevent the effusion of blood. 


‘* This message was cordially received, 
and in an unguarded moment Don Santos 
agreed to meet his adversary, judging by 
this step that he was promoting the inte- 
rests of humanity and the advancement of 
the cause which he had so fervently em. 
braced. Without a written engagement 
or previous formality, a private meeting 
was agreed upon, and the two generals, 
with their respective staffs and a few at- 
tendants, proceeded to the appointed spot, 
a short distance beyond Los Arcos. 

‘* Santos Ladron endeavoured to per- 
suade Lorenzo that he was wrong in sup- 
porting the Queen’s cause; and in the 
most feeling manner pointed out the cala- 
mities in which the country was about to 
be involved, it being evident that the laws 
and the great majority of the people were 
in favour of Charles V. He alluded to 
the unfortunate contest of 1820, which, 
he said, was about to be renewed. He 
appealed to Lorenzo’s patriotism and re- 
ligion, and, as one older in rank and more 
experienced, implored him to spare the 
effusion of blood. Finding that he could 
make no impression upon the queen’s 
representative, Santos Ladron reined his 
horse and was about to withdraw, when 
Lorenzo’s people fired upon him. His 
horse fell, and as he was extricating him- 
self from his stirrup, the flaps of his frock- 
coat flew open, and underneath discovered 
the general’s sash. The sight of the in- 
signia of his rank inflamed the rapacity of 
the Christinos, and they rushed upon the 
dismounted chieftain, eager to gain 80 
valuable a prize and the corresponding 
reward. Santos Ladron, who had been 
already wounded by the treacherous fire 
of the Christinos, was conveyed to Pam- 
plona, and, without being admitted toa 
hearing, was, with thirty-two of his com- 
panions, subjected to the mockery of a 
court-martial and condemned to death. In 
vain the provincial deputation and the 
Bishop of Pamplona implored the viceroy 
and the military governor to suspend the 
execution till the matter could be referred 
to Madrid; all intercession was vain. It 
was answered that the formalities of a 
court-martial had been fully observed, and 
it was now impossible to alter the sen- 
tence. In reality, the authorities were 
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eager to recommend themselves to the 
Madrid government by executing with 
precipitate activity the orders of a re- 
morseless policy, and they were well aware 
that nothing could be more distusteful to 
their employers than any hesitation in dis- 
charging the bloody service that was re- 
quired at their hands. On the 15th of 
October the wounded general, with his 
thirty-two companions, was led into the 
ditch of the fortress, and there privately 
shot.” 


The effect of this atrocity may be 
easily conceived. 


“The perfidious massacre of thirty- 
three persons at once proclaimed to Spain 
and Europe the faithless and remorseless 
character of the government that sanc- 
tioned and rewarded the horrid deed; as 
a measure of intimidation it utterly failed, 
nay, rather fanned the flame which it was 
intended to extinguish. The very night 
after the execution five hundred persons, 
mostly youths of the best families in Pam- 
plona, quitted the place, and joined the 
Carlists of Roncesvalles. The next day 
Colonel Benito Eraso, who had raised the 
valley of Roncesvalles, issued a proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants and an address to 
the soldiers. In the former, after begging 
those whom he addressed not to be dis- 
couraged by the misfortune of Santos 
Ladron, he added, ‘ No vengeance! ob- 
livion of the past, and a religious obser- 
vance-of the decree of amnesty! Let 
order, union, and valour be your motto, 
and triumph is certain.’ A noble contrast 
to the barbarous atrocities which his ene- 
mies had not only the heart to perpetrate, 
but the shamelessness to avow.” 


Saarsfield, another of the Queen’s 
generals, though of a more mild and 
pacific character, was nevertheless 
constrained, by his orders from Ma- 
drid, to begin the war with the same 
system of reckless butchery. 


‘Tt was well known,” says Walton, 
“that he did not belong to the Revolution- 
ary school, and the very names of many 
of those who, fresh from the exile to 
which Ferdinand had consigned them, 
were now employed to second his own 
Operations, must have enabled him, long 
before he crossed the Ebro, to judge of 
the probable course of impending changes, 
and have filled him with mingled feelings 
of discontent and apprehension. He was, 
however, carried away by events ; and the 
ease with which his advantages were 
gained, did not restrain his troops from 
marking their progress by acts of violence, 
and the wanton effusion of blood. His 
orders, doubtless, were severe, and too 
peremptory to be trifled with; while the 
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more active and ambitious of his officers 
must have been allured by the rewards 
bestowed on the bloody deed of Lorenzo, 
to imitate his barbarous example, and to 
adapt their mode of warfare to the taste 
prevailing in the capital. Every Carlist 
chieftain taken in arms, was accordingly 
shot without mercy ; the same severity 
was extended to the less responsible pea- 
santry, and the most unsparing efforts 
were made to extinguish the hopes of 
Charles V. in the blood of every class of 
his adherents; a merciless, and at the 
same time impolitic rigour, by which fuel 
was added to a half-extinguished flame, 
and the discontent of a bold and warlike 
population converted into the most bitter 
and desperate hostility.” 


These inhuman massacres, however, 
did not intimidate the Carlists: but 
wherever they rose in arms, the same 
execrable system of murder was pur- 
sued by the queen’s generals. 


‘¢ The Carlists,” says our author, ‘‘ one 
and all, felt that faith had not been kept 
with them; that the proclamations of the 
queen’s officers were only intended to 
entrap the unwary, and that their real 
aim was extermination. 

‘* The cries of fresh victims constantly 
resounded in their ears, and they conti- 
nued to shudder at the remembrance of 
the butcheries which they had already 
witnessed. Brigadier Tina, who had been 
captured and his band dispersed, was on 
the 26th November shot near Alcaniz. 
At Calatayud twenty-one Carlists had 
previously met with the same fate, and 
among them two ecclesiastics,—a fact suf- 
ficient to show the brutalising effects of 
the new system. Morella was entered on 
the 13th December, after a close invest- 
ment by General Butron, the governor of 
Tortosa; but the Carlist garrison escaped, 
and were afterwards overtaken at Calan- 
da, near Alcaniz, when their commander, 
Baron Herves, his wife and three child- 
ren, fell into the hands of the queen’s 
troops. Agreeably to an order of the day, 
published by Viceroy Espeleta, the com- 
mander of the royalist volunteers of Torre- 
blanca, D. Cristoval Fuste, and D. Pedro 
Torre, were shot at Zaragoza, in the 
morning of the 23d December; and on 
the 27th, Baron Herves, and D. Vicente 
Gil, commander of the royalist volunteers, 
shared the same fate. At Vitoria, the son 
of a rich merchant, for whose ransom five 
thousand dollars were offered, was also 
shot by the orders of Valdes, at a moment 
when a courier from Madrid could not 
pass without a large escort.” 

And now the Queen’s Government, 
emboldened by the success with which 
they had hitherto hutchered and mas- 
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sacred whoever appeared in arms 
against them, resolved on a still more 
sweeping and unjustifiable act of de- 
mocratic despotism. This was the 
destruction of the liberties and rights of 
the whole Basque provinces, and the 
extinction of the freedom which had 
prevailed in the mountains of Navarre 
and Biscay for six hundred years. It 
is unnecessary to say what these pri- 
vileges were. All the world knows 
that these provinces were in truth a 
free constitutional monarchy, inserted 
into the despotic realm of Spain ; that 
their popular rights were more exten- 
sive than those of England under the 
Reform Bill ; that they exceeded even 
the far-famed democratic privileges 
of the Swiss Cantons. For that very 
reason they were odious to the demo- 
cratic despots at Madrid, who could 
tolerate no restraint whatever on their 
authority, and least of all from free- 
born mountaineers, who had inherited 
their privileges from their fathers, and 
not derived them from their usurpa- 
tion. Like their predecessors in the 
French Directory with the Swiss Can- 
tons, they had accordingly from the 
very first devoted these liberties to 
destruction, and they seized the first 
opportunity of success to carry their 
tyrannical determination into execu- 
tion. 


** As soon,” says Walton, “as the 
queen’s military commanders had esta- 
blished their authority, they declared the 
Basque fueros provisionally suspended. 
For some time past the Madrid Govern- 
ment had wished to place these provinces 
under the Castilian law, by carrying the 
line of customs to their extreme frontiers, 
and the present opportunity was thought 
favourable. On the 3d December, Cas- 
tanon issued a proclamation from his 
head-quarters at Tolosa, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal clauses :—‘ If, 
after a lapse of eight days, arms are found 
in any house, the master shall be subject 
to a fine and other penalties ; and should 
he have no means of payment, condemned 
to two years’ hard labour at the hulks— 
any individual concealing ammunition, 
money, or other effects belonging to an 
insurgent, shall be shot-—the house of any 
person who may have fired upon the 
queen’s troops shall be burnt—every pea- 
sant forming one of an assemblage of less 
than fifty men, and taken in arms.ata 
quarter of a league from the high-road, 
shall be considered as a brigand and shot 
——any one intercepting a Government 
courier shall be shot—every village that 
shall, without opposition, suffer the insur- 
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gents to obtain recruits, shall be punished 
with a heavy contribution—all the pro« 
perty of absentees shall be confiscated 
every peasant refusing to convey informa~ 
tion from the municipalities to head. 
quarters shall be put in irons, and con. 
demned to two years’ imprisonment, or 
hard labour, in the fortress of St Sebas. 
tian—all women who, by word or deed, 
favour the rebellion, shall be closely con- 
fined—a court-martial shall be formed to 
take cognizance of all causes brought be. 
fore them, and every moveable column 
shall have with it one member of this 
court for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of this proclamation.’ 
** The brutal edict was read with hor. 
ror and disgust. Such of the natives as 
had embraced the queen’s cause now 
bitterly repented of their error when they 
saw their privileges trampled under foot 
by a military despot, and found themselves 
obliged to receive into their houses, and 
furnish with every necessary, the soldiers 
who protected him in his outrageous ex- 
ercise of illegal power. The mere men- 
tion of their fueros being suspended, pro- 
duced a magical effect, and the Basques 
now considered their cause more than ever 
sanctified. Many who before had remain- 
ed neutral flew to arms, and the war-cry 
resounded along the mountain ranges. 
Surrounded by rocks and precipices, the 
Basque patriots assembled to consider 
their prospects, and devise revenge for 
their wrongs. The hardy peasantry re- 
solved to suffer the last extremites of war 
rather than submit to the yoke with which 
they were threatened. They required no 
oath of secrecy, no pledges for each other's 
fidelity. They called to mind the heroic 
efforts of their ancestors to resist oppres- 
sion; and holding up the printed paper 
circulated among them, in scorn and in 
abhorrence, they swore to defend their 
freedom, and mutually bound each other, 
as the sword was already unsheathed, 
never to return it to the scabbard tilk their 
Jfueros were acknowledged and secured.” 


Human cruelty, it might have been 
thought, could hardly have gone be- 
yond the atrocities already committed 
by the revolutionary generals; but 
they were exceeded by that perpetrated 
in the endeavour to crus this gal- 
lant effort of the Basque peasants to 
rescue from destruction Biscayan free- 
dom. 

‘* Zavala (a Biscay Chief) having seized 
five noted Christinos, took them to his head- 
quarters at Ganteguiz de Arteaga, a small 
town on the east of the river Mundaca, 
where he treated them with respect. In 
retaliation, the enemy sent a detatchment 
of six hundred men from Bilboa to Mur- 
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guia, to seize his family ; after which the 
game corps advanced upon his position 
with his children placed in their foremost 
rank. Zavala was struck with horror at 
this revolting expedient, and hesitated be- 
tween his duty as a soldier and paternal 
tenderness. Ifan engagement ensued, his 
own children would inevitably fall before 
their father’s musketry. In this dreadful 
dilemma, and hoping still to defeat the 
enemy without submitting to the cruel ne- 
cessity of destroying the dearest portion of 
himself, Zavala withdrew to Guernica. 
Here he was attacked the next day by the 
same troops, who again advanced with his 
children in front of their column. The 
same torture awaited the distracted parent. 
He placed his troops in an advantageous 
position, and the fire commenced under 
the tree of Guernica, that glorious sign of 
proud recollections to the sons of Biscay 
—the tree under which they swear fidelity 
to their liege lord, and where he binds 
himself in turn to keep their privileges in- 
violate. Victory crowned the efforts of 
the Biscayan royalists, and scarcely more 
than a third of the queen’s troops escaped. 
The devoted victims of the atrocious as- 
sailants were saved, and restored to the 
arms of an agonised father.” 

The extent to which these early 
massacres by the revolutionists was 
carried, was very great. 

“It was about this time estimated,” 
says our author, ‘‘ that not less than twelve 
hundred persons had been put to the sword, 
or executed in the Basque provinces and 
Navarre alone, besides the many victims 
sacrificed in other parts of the kingdom. For 
three months the queen’s agents had been 
playing a deceitful and desperate game. 
They respected no laws, and even broke 
the promises contained in their own pro- 
clamations. Hence numbers who had laid 
down their arms, and returned to their 
homes, again banded together, filled with 
the most exasperated and vindictive feel- 
ings; and if in this state of mind they re- 
sorted to acts of retaliation, those whose 
previous cruelties provoked such severities 
are justly answerable for the excesses of 
the Carlists as well as for their own. The 
horrible atrocities of the queen’s partisans 
gave the contest a deadly and ferocious 
character ; and, as if the former severities 
had not been sufficient, fuel was added to 
the flame by a decree issued by the queen- 
regent, and bearing date the 21st of Jan- 
uary, in which it was ordered, that all 
privates, belonging to the several factions, 
who might not have been shot, should be 
employed in the condemned regiments of 
Ceuta, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, at the same time that the 
officers were to be punished with the ut- 
most severity of the law.” 
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Nay; so resolute were the revolu- 
tionists on carrying’ on the war on 
no other principle than that of indis- 
criminate massacre, that it was repeat - 
edly announced in official proclama- 
tions as the rule of war by the queen’s 
generals. 

‘* On the 5th August, 1834, Rodil issued 
a proclamation,” in which he said, ‘‘‘ that 
after employing all possible means of cle~ 
mency, he is convinced that severe chas-~ 
tisement alone can put an end to the rebel 
faction ; wherefore he decrees, Ist, that 


every one found in the ranks of the rebels , 
shall be shot as soon as taken; 2d, those ; 


who supply arms, favour their attempts, or 
obey their summons, shall be equally shot,’ 
&e. This edict is dated Pamplona, and 
the strictest orders were circulated to 
carry it into full effect.” 

All attempts on the part of the Car- 
lists to establish a more humane sys- 
tem of warfare were in vain. One in 
particular deserves to be mentioned. 
In one of Zumalacarregui’s victories, 

Spanish nobleman of high rank was 
ats prisoner. 

** On the first leisure moment, Zumala- 
carregui examined his prisoners, and more 
especially the count. The Carlst chief- 
tain was pleased with his manly behaviour ; 
and, after several inquiries as to the state 
of affairs at Madrid, promised to propose 
an exchange of prisoners, in which the 
count’s rank was to be waived. 
mean while the count was invited to Zu- 
malacarregui’s table, and treated with 
every consideration. A few days after- 
wards, whilst at dinner, Rodil’s answer to 
the proposed cartel arrived, in which he 
stated that the prisoners for whom it was 
wished to make an exchange had been al- 
ready shot. ‘ Here, count,’ said the Car- 
list leader, ‘take the letter of your queen’s 
commander: read it yourself, and then 
judge the situation in which I am placed.’ 


‘‘ The unfortunate count turned pale, © 


and with a start pushed his plate almost 
to the middle of the table. The repast 
was at once at anend. After a pause, 
during which a dead silence prevailed, 
Zumalacarregui, addressing the weeping 
count, added, ‘I wished to spare you, 
and such also I know would be my sove- 
reign’s wish ; but with such enemies for- 
bearance is impossible. From the first I 
looked upon you as a deluded youth, ofan 
ardent mind, and I should have rejoiced 
in being the instrument of royal mercy ; 
but Rodil’s outrages are beyond endurance, 
they must and shall be checked. Were I 
considerate towards you, our enemies, as 
they have done before, would attribute my 
conduct to weakness. This triumph they 
shall not obtain. The widows’ weeds 
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worn in these provinces will tell you the 
state of the war better than all you heard in 
Madvrid.’” 


Not content with the wholesale 
murders thus carried into execution on 
women and children of the adverse 
party, the democrats in the Spanish 
great towns resolved to take the work 
of the butcher into their own hands, 
and enjoy in their own persons the 
exquisite pleasure of putting to death 
their captive enemies. At Zaragoza, 
thirteen monks were murdered: at 
Cordova, several convents burnt: at 
Valencia, the mob were only appeased 
by the sacrifice of six Carlists, who 
were massacred in cold blood. At 
Barcelona, the atrocities were still 
more frightful. 


‘* On the afternoon of the 25th July, 
1835, a mob, arrayed in various bands, 
each headed by a leader in disguise, pa- 
raded the streets with cries of ‘ Away to 
the Convents !’ and ‘ Death to the friars!’ 
and forthwith proceeded from words to 
deeds. Six convents (namely, those of 
the Augustins, of the Trinitarians, of the 
two orders of Carmelites, of the Minims, 
and of the Dominicans) were blazing at 
once, and soon were reduced to heaps of 
smoking ruins; while eighty of their un- 
fortunate inmates perished, some burned 
in the buildings, others poniarded, and 
others again beaten to death with clubs 
and stones. Some escaped through the 
exertions of the artillery corps, and a few 
by mingling in disguise with the crowd. 
Three hundred friars and clergymen took 
refuge in the castle of Monjuich, and as 
many more in the citadel and fort Atar- 
zanas. The military mean while paraded 
the streets, but remained perfectly passive, 
having received orders not to fire on the 
populace. Llauder, the captain-general, 
fled into France, and left the city vir- 
tually in the power of the rabble.” 


Subsequently the savage temper of 
the Barcelona liberals was evinced in 
a still more memorable manner :— 


** On the 4th of January, 1836, a crowd 
assembled in the main square, and, with 
loud imprecations and yells of revenge, 
demanded the lives of the Carlist prisoners 
confined in the citadel. Thither they 
immediately repaired, and, not meeting 
with the slightest resistance from the gar- 
rison, scaled the walls, lowered the draw- 
' bridge, and entered the fortress; their 
leaders holding in their hands lists of 
those whom they had predetermined to 
massacre. When the place was com- 
pletely in their possession, the leaders of 
the mob began to read over their lists of 
proscription, and, with as much delibera-~ 
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tion as if they had been butchers selecting 
sheep for the knife, had their miserable 
victims dragged forward, and shot one 
after another, in the order of their names, 
The brave Colonel O’Donnel was the first 
that perished. His body, and that of 
another prisoner, were dragged through 
the streets, with shouts of ‘ Liberty !’ 
The heads and hands were cut off, and 
the mutilated trunks, after having been 
exposed to every indignity, were'cast upon 
a burning pile. The head of O’Donnel, 
after having been kicked about the streets 
as a foot-ball by wretches who mingled 
mirth with murder, was at last stuck up in 
front of a fountain; and pieces of flesh 
were cut from his mangled and palpitating 
body, and eagerly devoured by the vilest 
and most depraved of women. From the 
citadel the mob proceeded to the hospital, 
where three of the inmates were but- 
chered ; and from the hospital to the fort 
of Atanzares, where fifteen Carlist pea- 
sants shared the same fate. In all, eighty- 
eight persons perished. 

‘* This deliberate massacre of defence- 
less prisoners, and the worse than fiendish 
excesses committed on their remains, 
satisfied the rioters for the first day ; but, 
on the next, they presumed to proclaim 
that fruitful parent of innumerable mur- 
ders—the constitution of 1812. This 
was too much to be borne. Even then, 
however, two hours elapsed before a dis- 
senting voice was heard; when a note 
arrived from Captain Hyde Parker, of the 
Rodney, who not long before, in obedience 
to the orders of a peaceful administration, 
had landed fifteen thousand muskets in the 
city. His offer to support the authorities 
against the friends of the obnoxious con- 
stitution was not without effect. The 
leaders of the political movement were 
allowed to embark on board the Rodney, 
and the tumult subsided, rather from being 
lulled than suppressed. No punishment 
whatever was inflicted on the murderers 
and cannibals of the first day ; their con- 
duct, perhaps, was not considered to de- 
serve any. 

** It was expected that when the riots 
of Barcelona were known at Zaragoza, the 
rabble of the latter city would have broken 
out into similar excesses; but the authori- 
ties had recourse to the same disgraceful 
expedient to appease them which had 
proved successful before. They ordered 
four officers, a priest, and two peasants, 
reputed Carlists, to be strangled, and thus 
prevented the populace from becoming 
murderers, by assuming that character 
themselves.” 


The humane philanthropists of the 
capital were not behind their provin- 
cial brethren in similar exploits, 
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‘¢ The first victim was a Franciscan iriar 
who happened to be on the street. A 
report was then spread that the Jesuits 
had advised the deed; and the senseless 
mob, frantic for revenge, rushed to the 
college. The gate having been forced 
open, the first person who entered was 
one dressed in the uniform of the urban 
militia, who told the students to quit the 
house, as it was not in search of them that 
they came. 

‘* Instantly the college was filled with 
an armed mob, thirsting for blood, and 
the massacre began. Professor Bastan 
was bayoneted, and Father Ruedas stabbed 
to death. The professor of history and 
geography, Father Saun, was next mur- 
dered, and his head beat to pieces with 
clubs and hammers. The professor of 
rhetoric was dragged from his hiding- 
place, and that he might be the sooner 
despatched, knives were added to the 
murderous weapons which had been before 
employed. Another master, endeavour- 
ing to escape, was fired upon by an ur- 
bano ; and as the shot missed, he was 
bayoneted in the back. Three in dis- 
guise escaped into the streets, hoping by 
this means to save their lives; but they 
were murdered by the mob, to whom re- 
gular communications were made of what 
was passing inside the building. On every 
side were heard the groans of the dying, 
the screams of those who were vainly 
endeavouring to escape, the discharge of 
muskets, and the exulting shouts of the 
murderers. The students had been driven 
from these scenes of horror; but several 
returned, in the hope of befriending their 
masters. One child threw his slender 
form over the prostrate body of his pre- 
ceptor, and shared in the wounds under 
which he breathed his last. 

‘* In one house perished fifteen indi- 
viduals, assassinated in the most barbarous 
manner by those actually employed and 
armed to keep the public peace, some in 
regimentals and others in disguise. The 
provincial regiment of Granada then 
formed part of the Madrid garrison ; and 
the officers and men belonging to it, who 
were not passive spectators, appeared 
among the murderers. The death of their 
victims was not sufficient to satiate the 
fury of the rioters: some had their entrails 
torn out, others were dragged through the 
streets with ropes round their necks, and 
acts of cannabalism were perpetrated so 
abominable and disgusting, that it is im- 
possible to enter into their loathsome de- 
tails. The Franciscan convent and other 
places were the scenes of similar atroci- 
ties. These unhappy victims of ruthless 
liberalism perverting to its own ends the 
blindness of the multitude, had taken no 
part in politics ; their only crime was that 
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they were clergymen and instructors of 
youth.” 

Amidst these hideous atrocities, the 
Madrid liberals, and the Cadiz and 
Barcelona cliques, have steadily, and 
amidst the loud applause of their hun- 
gry dependents, pursued the usual 
selfish objects of democratic ambition. 
All useful establishments, all which 
relieved or blessed the poor were 
rooted out, new offices and jurisdic- 
tions were created in every direction, 
numberless commissions were issued ; 
and the well-paid liberals began to 
roll in their carriages, and keep their 
boxes at the opera. The property of 
the Church, which in Spain is literally 
the endowment at once of education 
and the poor, was the first to be root- 
ed out. Its character and usefulness 
is thus described by our author :— 

‘¢ The convents in Spain are not like 
those which we had among us in Catholic 
times; and their suppression will neces- 
sarily excite indignation, besides giving 
rise to great abuses. They mostly par- 
took of the character of the hospice, parti- 
cularly in the northern provinces. To the 
peasants they often served as banking es- 
tablishments, and greatly favoured agricul- 
tural improvements. The friars acted as 
schoolmasters, advocates, physicians, and 
apothecaries. Besides feeding and cloth- 
ing the poor, and visiting the sick, they 
afforded spiritual consolation. They were 
considerate landlords and indulgent mas- 
ters. They were peace-makers in domes- 
tic broils; and if a harvest failed, they 
supplied the seed that was to be confided 
to the earth the next year. They also 
provided periodical amusements and fes- 
tivities, which the peasant will see aban- 
doned with regret. Most of the convents 
had fundaciones, or endowments, for pro- 
fessors who taught rhetoric, philosophy, 
&c. besides keeping schools open for the 
poor. They also supplied curates when 
wanted, and their preachers are consider- 
ed the best in Spain. 

‘¢ Without entering into the question of 
the legality of these suppressions, or point- 
ing out the folly of a government proceed- 
ing to such extremes that is not sure of 
its own existence for half a year, it may 
be stated, that all the expedients resorted 
to in our Henry VIII.’s time to bring the 
monastic orders into disrepute, have been 
practised by the Spanish liberals, and have 
failed. On the 19th January, 1836, the 
monks in Madrid were driven out of their 
convents at two o'clock in the morning, 
without the slightest regard to age or in- 
firmity. After being grossly insulted and 
reviled, several were waylaid in the streets 
by the rayo, or thunderbolt party, and 
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cudgelled in the most unmerciful manner. 
The measure of ejectment was simulta- 
neously carried into execution wherever 
the government could enforce its com- 
mands; the great object in view being to 
seize on money, plate, and valuables. 

‘‘ The liberals have appointed commis- 
sions to receive the confiscated property, 
and the same abuses occur as in 1822 
One instance will suffice in the way of il- 
lustration. The convent of St John of 
God, at Cadiz, well known to many of our 
countrymen, formerly fed and clothed a 
large number of poor; and its members, 
being mostly medical men, attended the 
sick and administered medicine gratis. 
The relief afforded by this institution was 
incalculable ; and yet its funds, economi- 
cally administered, and aided only by 
voluntary donations, were sufficient to 
satisfy every claim. The liberals took its 
administration upon themselves ; and the 
persons intrusted with it soon grew rich, 
and had their boxes at the theatre. They 
had profits on the contracts for provisions, 
medicine, and other supplies. The amount 
of relief afforded was also diminished ; and 
yet, at the end of the first year, the ordi- 
nary funds were exhausted, and the new 
administrators obliged to make public 

. appeals to the humane.” 


The destitution thus inflicted on the 
clergy, and misery on the poor, has 
been unbounded. 


‘* The suppression lately ordained by 
the Cristino government may be called a 
general one, and the number of establish- 
ments to which it had extended at the end 
of last September, was estimated at 1937, 
leaving 23,699 ejected inmates, whose 
annual maintenance, if paid at the promis- 
ed rate, would not be less than L.400,000.” 


The creation of new jurisdictions, 
and the extirpation of all the ancient 
landmarks, was as favourite an object 
with the Spanish as it had been with 
the French, or now is with the Eng- 
lish revolutionists. 


‘* The plan for the territorial divisions 
was also put forward. It may be here 
proper to observe, that formerly Spain 
was divided into fourteen sections, un- 
equal in extent and population. It was 
now proposed to divide the territory, in- 
cluding the adjacent islands, into forty- 
nine provinces, or districts, taking the 
' names of their respective capitals, except 
Navarre, Biscay, Guipuscoa, and Alava, 
which were to preserve their ancient de- 
nominations. The principality of Asturias 
was to become the province of Oviedo. 
Andalusia was to be parcelled out into 
seven provinces; Aragon, into three; 
New Castile, into five; Old Castile, into 
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eight ; Catalonia, into four ; Estremadura, 
into two; Galicia, into four; Leon, into 
three; Murcia, into two; and Valencia, 


into three. To each it was wished to give 
as near as possible a population of 250,000 
persons; and the census taken in 1838, 
amounting to 12,280,000 souls, was taken 
for a standard. A new magistrate, called 
sub-delegate, was to be appointed to each 
province, and act under the immediate 
orders of the minister Del Fomento.” 


And it is to support sucH A CAUSE 
that the Quadruple Alliance was 
formed, and Lord John Hay, and the 
gallant marines of England sent out, 
and L.500,000 worth of arms and am- 
munition furnished to the revolution- 
ary Government! Lord Palmerston 
says all this was done, because it is 
for the interest of England to promote 
the establishment of liberal institutions 
in all the adjoining states. Is it, then, 
for the “ interest of England”’ to es- 
tablish universal suffrage, a single 
chamber, and a powerless throne, in 
the adjoining countries, in order that 
the reflection of their lustre there may 
tend to their successful introduction 
into this realm? Is it for the interest, 
any more than the honour of England, 
to ally itself with a set of desperadoes, 
assassins, and murderers, and to pro- 
mote, by all the means in its power, the 
extinction of liberty in those seats of vir- 
tuous institutions—the Basque provin- 
ces? What has been the return which 
the liberals of Lisbon have made forthe 
aid which placed their puppet on the 
throne, and gave them the command 
of the whole kingdom? To issue a 
decree raising threefold the duties on 
every species of British manufacture. 
A similar result may with certainty be 
anticipated, after all the blood and 
treasure we have wasted, and more 
than all the character we have lost, 
from Evans’ co-operation, if he shall 
succeed in beating down the Carlist 
cause ; because the urban democracy, 
which will then be established in un- 
controlled power, will be necessarily 
actuated by the commercial passions 
and jealousy of that class in society. 

One word more in regard to the Du- 
rango decree, on which such vehement 
efforts have been made to rouse the 
sympathy and excite the indignation of 
the British people. None can deplore 
that decree more than we do: none 
can more earnestly desire its repeal ; 
and if our humble efforts can Se of 
any avail, we implore the counsellors 
of Don Carlos, for the sake of hu- 
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manity, to stop its execution; to 
obtain its repeal. But when it is 
said that it is such a stain upon the 
cause of the Spanish Conservatives, as 
renders their cause unworthy of the 
support of any good man, we are 
prompted to ask what cause did the 
English mercenaries go out to sup- 
ort? Was it the cause of civilized, 
humane, legalized warfare? No! it 
was that of murder, robbery, and 
plunder, of massacred babes and wel- 
tering valleys, of conflagration, ra- 
pine, and extermination. They vo- 
luntarily joined their standards to those 
of a power which had begun the in- 
famous system of giving no quarter, 
and despite all the efforts of the 
Duke of Wellington’s mission, had 
resumed it, and was prosecuting it 
with relentless rigour. They march- 
ed along with those exterminating 
bands, into valleys, where they had 
burned every house, and slaughtered 
every second inhabitant, and clothed 
in weeds every mother and sister that 
survived. They marched along with 
these execrable bands, without any 
condition, without either proclaiming 
for themselves, or exacting from their 
allies any other and more humane 
system of warfare. By their presence, 
however inefficient they may have 
been on the Biscayan shore, they have 
prolonged for two years beyond the 
period when it would otherwise have 
terminated the heart-rending civil 
war of Spain. If the 20,000 English 
and French auxiliaries, who retained 
an equal force of Carlists inactive in 
their front, had been removed, can 
there be a doubt Don Carlos would 
have been on the throne, and peace 
established in Spain two years ago? 
How many thousand of Spanish old 
men and women have been slaughter- 
ed, while Evans held the hands of 
their avenging heroes? We have thus 
voluntarily ranged ourselves beside a 
frightful exterminating: power: can 
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we be surprised if we are met by the 
severities which his atrocities have 
rendered unavoidable? We have 
joined hands with the murderer: 
though we may not have ourselves 
lifted the dagger, we have held the 
victim while our confederates plunged 
it in his heart, and can we be sur- 
prised if we are deemed fit objects of 
the terrible law of retribution ? 

Do we then counsel aid to Don 
Carlos, or any assistance to the cause 
he supports? Far from it: we would 
not that one Englishman should be 
exposed to the contagion of the hideous 
atrocities which the revolutionists have 
committed, and to which the Carlists, 
in self-defence, have been driven in 
every part of Spain. What we coun- 
sel is, what we have never ceased to 
urge ever since this hideous strife 
began in the Peninsula: Withdraw 
altogether from it: Bring home the 
marines, the auxiliaries, the steam- 
boats: send no more arms or ammu- 
nition from the Tower: declare to the 
Christinos, that till they return to the 
usages of civilized war we will not 
send them another gun under the quad- 
ruple treaty. It is a woful reflection, 
that our vast influence with the revo- 
lutionary Government, after the quad- 
ruple alliance, was perfectly adequate, 
if properly exerted, to have entirely 
stopt this exterminating warfare. But 
what must be our reflection, when we 
recollect that we have actually sup- 
ported it! And if hereafter a band of 
Cossacks or Pandours shall land on 
the coast of Kent, to perpetuate a 
bloody strife in the realms of England, 
to support the savage excesses of an 
Irish civil war, and spread mourning 
weeds and woe through every cottage 
in England, it is no more than we 
have done to the Biscay mountaineers, 
and no more than what, under a just 
retribution, we may expect to endure 
from some equally unjust and uncalled- 
for aggression. 
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Lorp Ravnor, only too fortunate 
in finding an opportunity to distin- 
guish himself in this glorious day of 
levelling, has demanded an “ enquiry 
into the constitution,” and so forth, of 
the Colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. For any thing like an useful 
enquiry on such subjects, his Lordship 
is probably about as much qualified as 
one of his own coach-horses. But the 
old routine of the patronage-hating 
ministers will take place on the occa- 
sion ; half a dozen commissioners will 
be sent down to the universities ; col- 
lege by college will be examined day 
by day, at the rate of ten guineas a-day 
to the lucky commissioners. The en- 
quiry may be prolonged for months, 
probably for years. It is too good a 
thing to be let loose easily. The 
whole affair is completely of the Grey 
school ; and, in fact, we are perfectly 
convinced, that to Lord John Russell 
some of the most painful of his public 
tribulations arise from the necessity of 
delegating such capital sinecures to 
others. 

But our present business is more 
with Lord Radnor’s principles than 
his brains. His Lordship, man and 
boy, has been about thirty years in 
Parliament, and between sleeping on 
the back benches, and making mo- 
tions to and from the coffee-house, 
has fulfilled every legislative duty of 
which nature had decided him to be 
capable. But ambition, which, in the 
generality of men, cools with the con- 
sciousness of decaying powers, has 
suddenly kindled within his Lordship. 
Naturally unchecked by the con- 
sciousness of decay in what he never 
possessed, he now comes forward te 
claim his share in the honours of a 
time, when a Lord Melbourne plays 
Premier in the House of Lords, and 
Lord John Russell plays Leader in 
the House of Commons. His Lord- 
ship is now in the third stage of his 
transformation. First a bitter Radical, 
‘ then a lazy Whig, and now a bustling 
O’Connellite. First the worm, next 
the larva, and now the gnat, buzzing 
and stinging with all his little might, 
until he gets himself crushed, and 
there is an end of his little existence. 


As to the new allegiance to which 
he has pledged himself, we have the 
tie under his own hand. Some time 
ago. O’Connell, to raise the drooping 
spirits of his Corn-Exchange Parlia- 
ment, and still more to raise the droop- 
ing funds on which his beggary lives, 
wrote an atrocious letter, as is his cus- 
tom, to his slaves, attorneys, and tax- 
gatherers, in the “ Grand National 
Association.” After a Aint in the 
native style, which was no other than 
a direct demand of money, stating, 
that if, “* out of the eight millions of 
patriots in Ireland, but one million 
subscribed a farthing a-week, the year- 
ly rent would amount to fifty thousand 
pounds,” he proceeded to lay open 
his plan for pacifying Ireland. With 
the Irish school, money and massacre 
seem to have some indissoluble con- 
nexion. A highwayman priming his 
pistols does not more instinctively 
figure to himself the purse which is to 
be their fruit. A swindler slipping 
the loaded die into his box does not 
more unequivocally calculate on the 
result of his turning up sixes. Revo- 
lution and the rent are the Siamese 
twins of the hungry Showman of the 
Emerald Isle. 

** Would I could,” said the mendi- 
cant ruffian, “transfer my spirit of 
constitutional agitation to some person 
of equal integrity [hear this, Ex-She- 
riff Raphael—hear this, Mr Factory 
Potter, and smile], who, being able to 
reside in Dublin, would consecrate 
sufficient time to the complete expan- 
sion of the AssociaTIoNn oF IRELAND. 
[So it is att Ireland already !] Now 
is the time. The eyes of Europe and 
of the world are on us! The friends 
of freedom in England and Scotland 
are awaiting .our determination [a 
hint which we dare not translate. We 
well know the only determination that 
can find a place in that coward heart.] 
If we associate and agitate as men 
ought to do, who hate violence, abhor 
revolution, and shudder at blood [so 
innocently writes the man of the 
death’s head and cross-bones] we 
shall receive the support of the wise,” 
&e. 
Then comes the native revelling in 
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vengeance. Our glorious example 
will be more closely imitated than it 
was before in Scotland and England. 
In the next organic change [so we are 
to have more of them, and more still, 
while one stone stands upon another] 
the franchise will be so extended, as to 
deprive the bigoted, selfish, and sordid 
Tory of all hope of ever again regain- 
ing power.” The letter worthily 
finishes with the roar of a drunken 
rabble at an Irish fair— 


‘* Hurrah, then, for association, 
Hurrah, then, for agitation.” 


Still adding the slight but expressive 
touch which thrills through the sensi- 
bilities of every pikeman in every bog 
of Ireland. “ Remember, oh, remem- 
ber, that the fate of Ireland now de- 
pends upon her own exertions. Here- 
ditary bondsmen I believe you 
know the rest. 
“‘ Yours, faithfully,” &c. 





Whether Lord Radnor was struck 
by the proposal for a new office in 
the stewardship of Mr O’Connell—for 
the management of the rent, is, we 
believe, a remarkably comfortable job 
for a narrow income, or a narrow 
mind, which amounts to the same 
thing ; or whether he had any idea 
of any kind beyond signalizing him- 
self by an act of measureless foolery, 
his Lordship instantly poured himself 
out in the following epistle to the Beg. 
garman :— 

‘¢ Sir,—I have just read in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle your address to the 
people of Ireland. It is what I fully 
expected, and I rejoice that I have 
not been disappointed. 

“* Believing that some such measure 
as that which you propose can alone 
save Ireland from confusion, and pro- 
bably civil war, I enclose a small 
contribution to the rent of Ireland, 
in aid of your proposed General Asso- 
ciation.” 

After some farther nonsense about 
O'Connell's claim to the “ eternal gra- 
titude of all who love peace and dread, 
above all things, a civil and religious 
war,” his Lordship, to prevent any 
possible mistake as to his being one of 
the most absurd lords alive, and anxi- 
ous not to be shorn of the very smallest 
beam of his political glory by the 
suppression of his authorship, writes— 
«You are welcome to make what 
use you please of this letter-—[we 
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could easily point the use for which 
it is fit]—but I am anxious that, in 
Ireland at least, it should be pub- 
licly known that Englishmen sympa- 
thize with the Irish in their wrongs 
and sufferings.” : 

The “ Association,’ of course, re- 
ceived this new contributor with 
great joy, as they would any contri- 
butor; but they little know Lord 
Radnor if they think that they can 
squeeze any thing out of his genero- 
sity. It would be amusing to ask, 
what has been the amount of his Lord- 
ship’s assistance to any of the great 
charitable institutions of England du- 
ring the last thirty years? We have 
never discovered his name among 
their lists. When the national feel- 
ings have been appealed to for the 
widows and orphans of our brave men 
lost in the victories of England, we 
never recollect an instance in which 
this patriotic personage mulcted his 
revenues, or put his soul to pain by 
the expenditure of five pounds for 
the purpose. Yet this sensitive peer 
yearns for the prosperity of peaceful 
agitation, and groans over the suffer- 
ings of Ireland—where, however, Po- 
pery is not yet sovereign—and mag- 
nifies the ruffian Agitator as the object 
of his patriotic homage. And with 
this public display of the texture of his 
brains, and the British nature of his 
opinions, this foolish man is to be the 
Reformer of Oxford and Cambridge! 





There are years which have, like 
ages, their characteristics. The year 
1825 was the well-known year of 
panic. It was also the year of pro- 
jectors. The plans set on foot for 
getting rid of the national money 
were on the most gigantic scale, and 
it was computed (if we do not much 
mistake) that the capital, if fully sub- 
scribed, would have amounted to three 
hundred millions sterling. Some of 
this extravagance was undoubtedly 
due to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, now Lord Ripon, who thence 
obtained for himself the soubriquet of 
Prosperity Robinson ; his Lordship, 
in the fulness of his heart, having 
said that the great difficulty of the na- 
tion in the sudden tide of wealth that 
was to pour in upon us would be how 
to spend it. Some was to be laid to 
the charge of the Bank, which by the 
sudden lowering of its discounts ap- 
parently opened the national purse for 
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every hand that would take the trouble 
to plunge into it. Some to the na- 
tural passion of all men for showy spe- 
culation, but more than all to the 
very busy and very knavish intrigues 
of the whole host of brokers, solicitors, 
and dealers connected with the money 
market of England. It is a remark- 
able instance of the shortsightedness 
which seizes on the wisest, when ava- 
rice once lays hold on them, that, with 
the exception of one or two enter- 
prises in Spanish and Portuguese 
colonial mines, there is probably not 
one of these projects in existence at 
this moment. The mere list of them 
would be curious. Every part of the 
earth was made the location of some 
new contrivance for marvellous wealth. 
Gum companies for Africa—ivory 
companies from India — companies 
for cutting down the American forests, 
were among the most familiar con- 
ceptions. It is equally remarkable, as 
an instance of the blindness which 
cannot discover obvious utility, as well 
as of the precipitation which hurries 
men into waste, that there was pro- 
bably not a single attempt in the whole 
list at any of those contrivances for 
locomotion which have since opened 
out such important views to mankind. 
The railway seems to have been al- 
most unthought-of in that day of 
showy anticipations. It is true, that 
the railway itself has been made the 
subject of speculators, nine-tenths of 
which must be productive of ruin. 
But the invention will last—the re- 
sults will be permanent ; and England 
and mankind will yet acknowledge it 
as the great discovery of the century 
of mechanism. 

One of the most interesting, and 
apparently most feasible projects of 
1825, was the company for pearl-fish- 
ing off the coast of South America. 
It was long known that the pearl-oys- 
ter was to be found there; but the 
poverty of the fishers, and the general 
ignorance of the people, strongly fa- 
voured the idea, that European inge- 
nuity might sweep the bottoms of the 
bays, harbours, and creeks where the 
oysters lay, and carry to the Efiropean 
market the gathered treasures of many 
anage., Accordingly, a vessel was fit- 
ted out, equipped with all the modern 
improvements for catching those little 
bright ornaments of the ears and bo- 
soms of the fair. It was put under the 
command of Lieutenant Hardy, an 
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intelligent officer, well acquainted with 
the navigation, and despatched on its 
errand for this new philosopher's stone 
hidden in the bosom of the deep. But 
how many things are to be considered 
to gain any one point in this world ? 
The principal instrument on which the 
whole enterprise depended was a diy. 
ing-bell of the most complete con. 
struction. One thing, and one alone, 
had been omitted in the calculation 
the nature of the ground on which the 
oysters were to be looked for. It 
seems to have been taken for granted, 
that it was a sort of subaqueous bowl- 
ing-green, or billiard table. It is pos- 
sible that no one thought of asking the 
question. 

The vessel reached the coast: the 
diving-bell was let down, and return- 
ed with the report that the bottom, in. 
stead of being the smooth bed of sand 
on which the pearls lay in heaps, was 
a succession of pointed rocks and deep 
clefts, where the animal hid itself— 
and where a diving-bell was of little 
more use than a balloon. The expe- 
riment was made over and over again, 
with the perseverance of the British 
sailor ; but the oysters would not be 
found ; the machine could do nothing 
in the midst of those dells and caverns, 
swept, too, by the currents of the 
heady ocean; and the expedition was 
finally abandoned, producing as its 
only fruits a book by the officer in com- 
mand, a very spirited and amusing 
production. Lieutenant Hardy, in the 
course of his adventures, became ac- 
quainted with the native pearl divers, 
some of whose exploits he narrates ; 
some of those, too, being instances 
of remarkable peril, encountered with 
remarkable intrepidity. 

One of those divers had plunged 
into eleven fathoms, in the expectation 
of finding some peculiarly fine pearls. 
He was pursuing his search, when seeing 
the water suddenly darken, he looked 
up, and to his horror beheld at some dis- 
tanceabove him, a huge shark, leisurel 
surveying all his movements, and evi- 
dently intending to make prize of him. 
The diver made a dart forward towards 
arock, where he thought that he might 
elude the eye of the monster, and then 
spring up to the surface; but the 
duke shook his tail, and followed 
quietly, but with the same evident de- 
termination to eat him the moment he 
rose. As under water time is every 
thing, and the diver had only to choose 
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between being eaten alive and being 
suffocated, the thought suddenly came 
into his mind to puzzle his pursuer 
by a contrivance in which, whether 
he remembered it then or not, the cut- 
tle-fish has the merit of originality. 
He threw himself upon the ground, 
and with the stick which all divers 
carry, began to muddy the water. A 
cloud of mire rose between him and 
the shark; he instantly struck out 
under cover of the cloud, and when he 
thought that he had cleared his enemy, 
shot up to thesurface. By great luck, 
he rose in the midst of the fishing boats. 
The people, accustomed to perils of 
this kind, saw that he must have been 
in danger, and commenced plashing 
with their oars and shouting, to drive 
the shark away; they succeeded so 
far as to save their companion, and the 
diver was taken onboard, almost 
dying from the dreadful exertion of 
remaining so long under water, if his 
heroism disdained to acknowledge the 
alarm. 

Hardy’s book contains another, and 
very interesting piece of information ; 
the South American cure for the hy- 
drophobia. This dreadful disease is 
extremely common in violent heats of 
summer. The wild beasts in a coun- 
try but ill supplied with streams, and 
in the long summer with all those 
streams dried up, tear their flesh in 
agony with this disease: the wolves 
and all of the dog kind are the espe- 
cial sufferers; but the jaguars, or ti- 
gers, and perhaps all that roam the 
sandy plains, are seized with this fury ; 
accidents are, of course, common a- 
mong the hunters, herdsmen, and the 
people of the lower ranks in general ; 
but they excite comparatively little 
terror, from the frequency and simpli- 
city of the cure. This is effected by 
taking two or three doses of a powder- 
ed root, which seems something of the 
hellebore genus, and of which Hardy 
gives the characters. This root throws 
the patient into the most copious per- 
spiration: the second day generally 
completes the cure, though the patient 
remains weak for a time. This is 
better than smothering between two 
mattrasses, or killing with laudanum, 
after six weeks’ agony of suspense 
and a week of frenzy. It is remark- 
able, that this root acts in the same 
manner as the only medicines which 
have been found as a palliative of this 
terrible disease in Europe. Sudorifics 
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alone seem to have produced any ef- 
fect here ; and some instances of the 
singular force of the vapour-bath in 
quieting the paroxysms, have been 
given within these few years, which 
may lead to a more skilful treatment. 
All this, however, has been told to 
our English surgeons already: the 
root in question has even been 
brought to England and administered ; 
but, as is reported, without effect. 
Still, while we know how hard it is 
to convince any man, even an hos- 
pital surgeon, against his will, what 
slight circumstances may be taken 
advantage of, and what important 
ones may be neglected, where the 
mind of the experimentalist is not in 
favour of the operation; we must sus- 

end our belief that the root which 

ad so plainly wrought its cure in 
South America becomes utterly use- 
less in crossing the Atlantic. We 
hope thattrials will continue to bemade. 
The man who shall succeed in bring- 
ing the hydrophobia within the power 
of European medicine will deserve 
the highest gratitude of Europe, and 
would doubtless receive the most valu- 
able testimonials of the liberality of 
England. For the circumstances we 
again refer to Lieutenant Hardy’s 
book, as giving a clear, intelligent, 
and, to our conception, a most satisfac- 
tory detail of the victory of science and 
nature over a malady which now con- 
stitutes the terror and the shame of 
the art of healing. 





The Horticultural Society has just 
announced an exhibition of flowers, 
&c., at its garden at Chiswick, with the 
following scale of prices—tickets to 
be obtained by the Fellows for their 
friends, at 3s. 6d. ; tickets obtained, 
after a certain date, 5s., and tickets 
bought at the door, 10s. 6d. Now, 
we cannot hesitate to say, that this has 
the entire appearance of a remarkably 
poor expedient for the ways and 
means. If the Horticultural Society 
were Mr Cross, or Madame Tusaud, 
or any other wild-beast keeper, or 
‘wax-work exhibitor, the scale of prices 
might be all that was becoming ; but 
here we have a great society, full of 
subscribers, and with some of the first 
names of the kingdom among them, 
yet trafficking in public curiosity as 
if they were not worth a sixpence in 
the world. We quite admit the ne- 
cessity of keeping away the more 
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rioting and rambling multitude, who 
would only trample their flower-beds, 
and. destroy their fruits. We admit 
that all other exhibitions, natural or 
artificial, are compelled to adopt the 
principle of payment, chiefly for the 
same reason, security. But we have 
seen nothing among them which pal- 
pably looks with so keen an eye to 
raising the supplies. A shilling a 
ticket answers all the purpose of 
keeping the treasures of the Royal 
Academy safe on their walls, of keep- 
ing half a hundred other exhibitions 
intact every day in the year, and of 
sheltering tle majesty of the lions and 


tigers in the Regent’s Park and Sur- - 


rey, from insult to a hair of their 
mustaches. But 3s, 6d. is the sum 
that can be trusted to, to keep profane 
hands from coming into contact with 
the camelias and currants of the gar- 
den at Chiswick. Yet, if the 3s. 6d. 
is enough, why lay on the 5s.? Ex- 
cept in the hope that those who may 
not know ‘any of the Fellows will 
rather pay the surcharge than be dis- 
appointed. Or, if curiosity is thus 
far mulcted, what is the ground of de- 
manding the half-guinea? It is true 
that some sight-hunter, stimulated by 
a peep through the bars, may rather 
pay his half-guinea, where others pay 
but a third of the money, than tread 
back his way to London. But the 
whole contrivance looks pitiful. A 
shilling would be ample payment for 
a promenade through any row of 
flower-pots displayed by the Horticul- 
tural Society since the day of its foun- 
dation. 

But the Horticultural Society talks 
of patriotism too. It professes itself 
founded expressly to promote the cul- 
tivation of flowers and fruits in all 
quarters of England; and one of its 
special proposals is, that of encour- 
aging this cultivation among the cot- 
tagers and peasantry. If the Hor- 
ticultural Society is in want of funds, 
we can perfectly comprehend the idea 
of amassing as many half-guineas as 
possible, in any way possible. But if 
its subscribers can feel the situation in 
which this expedient places it before 
the nation, we are inclined to think, 
. that this ridiculous penalty on rational 
curiosity would be abolished forth- 
with, and that the price of admission 
(for we entirely acquiesce in the ac- 
knowledgment that some price is 
necessary) would be of the lowest rate 
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the garden. If we are to be told that 
the exhibition-days now announced 
are fétes, and that the price will be 
made up in cheese-cakes, we ask, why 
should one man, who happens to buy 
his ticket without the aid of a Fellow, 
pay nearly twice as much for his 
cheese-cakes, as another ? or, why the 
unfortunate who has forgotten to buy 
his ticket till he came to the gate of 
this nursery, should be compelled to 
pay triple, unless he should be sup- 
posed to swallow three times the quan- 
tity ? 

In this period of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the world scarcely requires to be 
told, that the most sapient criticism 
has sometimes made mistakes, and 
that the most solemn judgment is 
sometimes ridiculous. The predic- 
tions of the Edinburgh Review on 
Lord Byron’s career have been long 
laughed at. But the Edinburgh Re- 
view was not alone. On turning over 
the pages of a collection of Literary 
Morceaux of the year 1808, we found 
the following erudite and sagacious 
estimate of the then young poet, given 
by a writer who very considerably 
swayed public opinion in the Belles 
Lettres :— 

“ Hours of Idleness, a Series of 
Poems, original and translated, by 
George Gordon Lord Byron, a 
minor. 

“In composing what are called 
Hours of Idleness, his Lordship had 
probably an eye to the saying—lIt is 
better to do the idlest thing, than to 
be idle. And he really seems to have 
strained the maxim to its fullest ex- 
tent when he wrote poems which he 


wished to be neither blamed nor- 


praised. We know little of the peer- 
age, and nothing of Lord Byron's 
family, but we shrewdly guess thatheis 
descended from Lord Lovat, who, as 
our nurse once told us, walked and 
talked half an hour after his head was 
cut off. Which piece of ingenuity of 
his ancestor he has improved upon, 
by actually writing in the very same 
predicament. He (Lord B.) seems to 
think, that if he is not able to enter 
the lists with genuine bards, it is be- 


cause he has not had the benefit of such - 


pure air, or so elevated a residence as 
they have, supposing them to live in 
agarret. What there is in this we 
cannot say; but we are firmly pet- 
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compatible with the preservation of 
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suaded, that if his Lordship were con- 
demned to a garret until he wrote 
himself into better apartments, his 
ease would be most hopeless and for- 
lorn. His Lordship says that it is 
highly improbable that he should 
write any more. Now this is talking 
so much unlike a poet, that we sus- 
ect he did not write this volume, but 
kindly lent his name to support the 
maiden muse of his sister. 1f he have 
furnished the translations and imita- 
tions we must say that his sister has 
the advantage of him. If the passage 
on the death of Lesbia’s sparrow was 
one of his Lordship’s school exercises 
at Harrow, and he escaped whipping, 
they have there either an undue re- 
spect for lords, or they do not deserve 
the reputation they have acquired.” 
We give this, as the phrase is, with- 
out note or comment. It ought to be 
kept in perpetual remembrance, for 
the edification of reviewers in all ages 
to come. 


One of the happiest hits ever made 
at the Bar was made at Erskine in 
the days of his renown. He was 
arguing on a patent right relative to 
some new kind of buckles; his op- 
ponent, Mingay, strongly contended 
that the invention was worth nothing. 
Erskine started up, and said in a so- 
lemn tone,—* I said, and say again, 
that our ancestors would have looked 
on this invention as singularly in- 
genious—they would have been aston- 
ished at these buckles.” <‘ Gentle- 
men of the Jury,” said Mingay with 
equal solemnity, “ I say nothing of 
my ancestors, but I am convinced, 
that my learned friend’s ancestors 
would have been much more astonish- 
ed at his shoes and stockings.” The 
Court burst into a roar. 

The history of fashions would be a 
curious volume ; and the fate of the 
buckle would be an instance of that 
rise and fall, that rapid supremacy 
and final decline, which make the mo- 
ralist look grave, and characterise the 
fate of heroes and empires. France, 
to which mankind has owed so much 


that is pretty and preposterous on- 


earth, was the parent of the shoe- 
buckle. Louis Quatorze, the most 
regal of coxcombs, introduced it at 
Court. William III. beat him in 
the field, but he yielded to him in the 
dressing-room ; and the champion of 
Europe against the Bourbon was 
forced, by resistless fashion, to adopt 
VOL, XLI, NO, CCLIX, 
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the buckle from his rival. Yet,- in 
those days, the badge of submission 
was of the smallest possible size—the 
frame scarcely visible—an oblong of 
diamonds. The brilliancy of the or- 
nament made it a favourite, and 
buckles were transferred from the 
beaux to the fair; and every one 
conscious of a pretty foot gave it the 
additional decoration of a buckle set 
with gems. But fashion in England 
is incapable of being retained within 
the sacred precincts of courts, The 
buckle began to make its appearance 
on feet that were any thing but aris- 
tocratic. A still more luckless con- 
sequence soon occurred. All could 
not compass diamond buckles, and 
those who could not began to try 
what was to be done by size. The 
gold buckle had long degenerated to 
the silver—the silver now degenerated 
to the plated; while the delicate 
shape gradually expanded over half 
the foot. Taste began to repine; 
but as fashion and taste never have 
any thing to do with each other, fa- 
shion bare the burden weightier and 
more unwieldy still. At length the 
French Revolution gave the death- 
blow to both taste and fashion,—said, 
in the same breath, to toupees and 
nobility,—Be no more,—and extin- 
guished kings and buckles together. 
Ribbons were voted liberal, virtuous, 
and free; buckles corrupt, Spanish, 
and behind the spirit of the age. 


** Roland the just, with ribbons in his 
shoes,” 


is commemorated as one of the cardi- 
nal virtues en costume. The Mar- 
quis de Breze, the master of the cere- 
monies at Versailles, nearly died of 
his fright at the first pair of shoes di- 
vested of buckles, which he saw on 
the feet of a revolutionary minister 
ascending the stairs to the royal le- 
vee. Herushed over to Dumouriez, 
then Minister of War. “ He is ac- 
tually entering,”’ exclaimed the Mar- 

uis, “ with ribbons in his shoes!” 

umouriez, himself one of the incen- 


diaries of the Revolution, solemnly 


said, “ Tout est fint.”” The game is 
up—the monarchy is gone ; but rib- 
bons have always done great things in 
France, whether they lie in the shoe 
or in the button-hole—in the heart of 
a monarch, or on the bosom of the 
fair. 

If buckles have lost their honours, 
it is to be remembered that even they 

2@ 
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were but usurpers. The ribbon in 
the shoe had established a legitimacy 
at least two centuries older. The 
war of the Roses had immortalized 
the loveliest of all flowers, east or 
west, in politics. But there is a time 
for all things; and when the swords 
that had blazed in the fierce feuds of 
York and Lancaster were rusting on 
the tombs of those gallant blockheads 
who had sliced each other from fore- 
head to chine to settle who should be 
the next tyrant, the roses, descending 
from the helmet to the breast, at last 
settled on the toe. But the Lancas- 
trian colour was the order of the day, 
and the foot-rose, sometimes a mere 
bud, sometimes in full-blown glory, 
was, politically and fashionably, red. 
Elizabeth, glowing with the Tudor 
blood, would have stripped the em- 
broidered mantle from Raleigh, or 
from Essex himself, if he had dared 
to approach her footstool with any 
shoe-knot but one of the red rose. 
Fashion under James grew capricious, 
and roses of every colour of the rain- 
bow decorated the lower extremity of 
the man of fon. _ But when did inno- 
vation ever know where to stop, or 
fashion how to be content with ele- 
gance? Tue rose itself began to dis- 
appear. ‘'t was at length wholly 
superseded by a small and almost 
viewless ribbon, edged with silver- 
lace. Even the lace finally vanished, 
and the string of the Revolution of 
1789 appeared, anticipated under the 
Revolution of 1648. The rose had 
perished with the monarchy; yet 
even with the Restoration it was not 
restored. In the time of Charles II. 
the mind of the world was set on 
wigs, and the flower of the Tudors 
was forgotten in the curls of a peruke 
worthy of a lion in the forests of Mo- 
nomotapa. 
The war of the Revolution in our 
own day was so busy a period in 
-England, that between stock-broking 
and starving, between beating the 
French, and non-paying the national 
debt, we had not a moment to think 
of any thing below the middle region 
.of man. Fighting and famine were 
the national thoughts, and Pitt and 
splunder the national triumph. In 
those days the individual who could 
find time to go through the process of 
buckling his shoes must’ have: been 
either a genius or an idler. And as 
Nature has forbidden a superflux of 
the one, and the necessity of the age 


we hs Vo. . V lay, ‘ 


impeded the existence of the other, 
buckles were exploded for the simpli. 
city of strings. Of course, this was 
not done without infinite predictions 
of national calamity, The buckle. 
makers were eloquent. Embassies 
from Birmingham and the allied ma. 
nufacturing places haunted the Minis. 
ter, pronouncing to him that England 
was undone, or was to be rescued 
from immediate ruin only by an uni- 
yersal resumption of buckles. The 
Minister did all that man could do 
recommended them to his acquaint. 
ance, and bought half-a-dozen pairs 
for himself. But their fate was seal. 
ed: the indignant manufacturers took 
to making muskets, cannon, and 
steam-engines. The dynasty of strings 
was triumphant, and will probably 
remain so until some new shape of 
Government, some ultra discovery in 
science, or some showy caprice in the 
coteries of France wipes out the writ. 
ten records of the brain, and fashion, 
folding her wings, takes post on the 
foot once more. 

A little correspondence has lately 
passed through the public papers, of 
which it may yet be amusing to watch 
the result. A pair of very aceom- 
plished rogues, Mrs and Miss Nev- 
man, a mother and daughter, have 
lately been brought to trial, convicted 
on the clearest evidence, and sentenced 
to two successive terms of transporta- 
tion of seven years each, The mother 
was a grave, matronly personage, per- 
fectly calculated to win her way into all 
lodging-houses where there was any 
thing to be pilfered. The daughter was 
a quick-eyed, well-looking brunette— 
very coquettish, very light-fingered, 
and very indefatigable in the collee- 
tion of whatever trinkets unlucky 
single gentlemen who went out for 
the day, and left their escrutoires 
open, might happen to possess. Dex- 
terity will do much, and luck more. 
The trade of the two swindlers went 
on briskly, and for a length of time 
actually surprising, when we know 
how sensitive the loss of watches, 
rings, and purses makes the world in 
general. But neither dexterity nor 
luck will hold out for ever; and the 
Newmans at last were caught, brought 
to the bar of the police, examined, 
remanded, brought up again, until 
the younger lady became the object 
of very particular interest, and r- 
ceived billets containing bank-notes of 
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handsome amount from old gentle- 
men, who called themselves uncles, 
uardians, &c. &c. Notwithstanding 
all this elderly interest, and the melo- 
dramatic performance of the brunette 
herself, who alternately laughed and 
fainted during the trial, the sentence 
was passed, as has been stated, and 
the accomplished pair, it was pre- 
sumed, were on their way to reinforce 
the virtues and elegance of Sydney. 

But it appears that the transporta- 
tion part of the sentence has been al- 
ready changed for a residence in the 
Penitentiary at Millbank ; and, if re- 
port says true, that the fourteen years 
are to be diminished into so many 
months, or perhaps weeks. This has 
excited a good deal of indignation 
among the less susceptible. Not- 
withstanding the combined merits of 
piquancy and pocket-picking, the 
question has been rather roughly 
asked, Why are those two women to 
be treated with such peculiarity ? 
The Bond-street people amuse them- 
selves with laughing, and say that 
the whole affair is the most en regle 
that can be imagined. 

When the two convicts arrived at 
the Penitentiary, and put on the dress 
of the place, Miss Newman is said to 
have looked perfectly captivating and 
quakerish, and to have enjoyed the 
novelty of her costume, which she 
termed ** masquerading.”’ Of course, 
it must be deemed by persons of taste 
in those matters an infinite pity that 
such a rose should be sent to waste 
her sweetness among the Kangaroos. 


commntanin’ 


Time and tide proverbially wait 
forno man. The patriot purse runs 
dry, and the “ Rent” must be looked 
to, or the cause will starve, and the 
thirty-five patriots along with it. 
Ireland is notoriously a minstrel land, 
Massacre and music are its hereditary 
boasts, and the minstrels have been 
busy accordingly. The following is 
one of the strains in which they an- 
nounce the approach of the tribute 
season :— 


 Killeommon, Killowen, Killforbay, Kill- 
mully, 

Knoctopher, Knacbay, Ballyhadey, Gor- 
bally, 

Awake, ’tis the voice of your bards, who 
are sent 

By St Patrick, to bid ye ‘ be helping the 
Rent,’ 
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‘* We know ye are naked—we know ye 
are poor— 

We know that a meal seldom enters your 
door ; 

But your ‘ Member’ must live, boys, so 
all be content, 

Then down with the Parsons, and up with 
the Rent. 


‘* ¢ Oft in the stilly night,’ wait for the 
§ Mail,’ 

For a shot through the head will be good 
for the ‘ Tail’; 

And the gold of the Saxon can never be 
spent 

In so pleasant a way as, half whisky, half 
Rent. 


** Believe us, if all your bog-buried fire- 
arms, 

To the eyes of the Saxon but once showed 
their charms, 

To the rightabout soon would your land- 
lords be sent, 

And ’twixt you and the Member be settled 
the Rent. 


‘¢ © When midnight around us is beaming,’ 
my boys, 

Then be off to the Parson’s, be sure make 
no noise, 

Till the blaze round his bed makes the 
blockhead repent 

That he wasn’t a bold Papist, and ‘ friend 
to the Rent.’ 


‘¢ Remember the glories of stout Captain 
Rock, 

Take your pike in your hand, or your gun 
at full cock ! 

If he hopes to escape, let him know your 
intent 

By a ball through hig heart, that’s the way 
for the Rent. 


‘¢ If the Sassenachs hang you in rank and 
in file, 

With the Priest at your side, you may die 
with a smile ; 

Though in murder as thick, boys, as her- 
rings in Lent, 

Your souls are all whitewashed, for sakg 
of the Rent. 


s¢ Here a toast, loyal boys, To the Princess 
long life ! 

We wish that the Member would make her 
his wife, 

Till the Brunswicks were gone, as the 
Bourbons once went, 

So here’s for St Patrick, the Pope, and 
the Rent.’’ 


Genius never dies. The invention 
of the omnibus for a while paralysed 
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all the cutpurse system of. London. 
The old prizes of petty larceny seem- 
ed to be snatched away at once. All 
the ancient maidens returning from 
the Bank on dividend days, with their 
little gains grasped as for life and 
death in their withered hands: all the 
old gentlemen who roamed the streets, 
too fond of a shilling to hire a hack- 
ney-coach, coming from their bankers: 
all the honest squires, come to Lon- 
don for the first time, full of wonder 
at every thing, and staring at the cross 
on St Paul’s, with their mouths and 
pockets alike wide open: the whole 
tribe of the natural prey of the light- 
fingered were suddenly carried off by 
the ill-omened omnibus. To be whirl- 
ed along seven miles for sixpence was 
a temptation which none could resist, 
and the streets were left to the bustling 
persons who would knock down a 
pickpocket sooner than be pilfered ; to 
the unfurnished persons from whom no 
ingenuity of finger could extract any 
thing, or to those well-clothed and 
grave persons in blue coats and letter- 
ed collars, whose eye reads a lesson of 
vigilance, and whose hands, white- 
gloved as they are, would have no he- 
sitation in consigning the most exqui- 
sitely curled and perfumed pickpockets 
to the Poultry Compter. 

At length a bright idea occurred. 
If men and women with purses will 
drive about the world in omnibuses, 
what is there in nature or art which 
shall forbid a pickpocket to follow? 
The idea was reduced to practice, 
with an activity worthy of this age of 
intellect. Yet the system was not per- 
fected at once. The first performers 
were females. Several dozens of re- 
markably mild, well-dressed, and well- 
looking young women were ordered 
on this service. Their only imple- 
ments were softness, smiles, and a pair 
of remarkably sharp-pointed scissors. 
Their success was considerable. Many 
gentlemen, whose climacterical feel- 
ings might have defied captivation in 
any other shape, were rendered incau- 
tious by proximity during a run from 
the Bank to Charing-Cross or Chelsea; 
a fainting fit from the closeness of the 
vehicle, the rapidity of the motion, or 
any other satisfactory cause, increased 
the interest, until the fatal moment 
when the omnibus made a pause, and 
the fair sufferer was fortunate enough 
to be able to get out and enjoy the 
fresh air. Then the old gentleman 
had leisure to recover his faculties, and 
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feel for his spectacles, snuff-box, or 
purse, or for all three. The know- 
ledge then flashed upon him, that 
«* knowledge of good lost,” which acts 
upon our organs of intelligence in the 
most disagreeable way of all. The 
fair absentee had cleared his pocket of 
its entire contents, and left him in re. 
turn the moral lesson, * never to think 
more of a pair of eyes than of a pair 
of spectacles, nor value the softest sigh 
beyond the care of his pocket.” 

The next expedient contemplated a 
different order. The old ladies fre. 
quently found themselves seated beside 
some dapper fellow, from fifteen to 
five-and-twenty, with a hat a little 
thrown off the temples, a -bunch of 
raven curls, which the improved fa- 
shion of the time, instead of sticking 
on the head with a comb, now sticks 
on the hat, a much more commodious 
contrivance ; a remarkably large dis. 
play of shirt with pearl studs ; a figu. 
red velvet waistcoat ; a slight bamboo 
in one hand, and three rings on the 
other ; the usual allowance of whisker, 
mustache, and imperial being taken 
for granted, as matters without which 
no apprentice can ever pretend to be 
a man of fashion. What conceivable 
chance has any innocent creature of 
from fifty to seventy against the graces 
of a being thus equipped for the plun- 
der of hearts, and every thing else that 
lies in his way! A few civil words, a 
hint on the weather, the convenience 
of public carriages, any thing will lead 
one into communication when the heart 
begins to thaw—and the fixed frigidity 
of half a century is certainly difficult 
to be got over; yet assiduous atten- 
tions from a smiling youth, suddenly 
caught by the remaining interest of 
lips that well remember the triumphs 
of their better days, may do much; 
and they do enough if they keep the 
old lady’s eyes off the active movement 
of the finger and thumb, that with the 
smallest knife in the world is severing 
the string of her reticule, insinuating 
its way into the bottom of her pocket, 
and soundlessly relieving it of the notes 
and shillings which form her last half- 
year’s dividend ; that done, the young 
admirer takes his leave, with the bow 
of an old friend, aid awakes the lady, 
to her astonishment and horror on 
alighting from the coach, to discover 
that she is left sixpenceless !' But the 
fare must be paid. The conducteur 
has heard too many tales of sorrow in 
his time to listen to one now, peculiar- 
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ly where he must pay the penalty him- 
self; and unless the passengers have 
the gallantry to subscribe their pence 
a-piece, death or a jail are the only al- 
ternatives, credit being wholly out of 
the question. But the subscription is 
made, the lady is free once more, 
and she arrives at her chamber only 
to register a new resolution against 
ever again trusting to the arts of man. 

But all practice improves by time, and 
though Adam Smith panegyrizes the 
division of labour, the more philosophic 
pickpocket studies its combination. 
Both sexes are now employed at once. 
It is well known to be remarkably diffi- 
cult to beat husband and wife at whist, 
and the inexperienced and presump- 
tuous individual who indulges in any 
hope of the kind, is soon taught by 
his purse that the laws of nature are 
not to be infringed with impunity. 
The omnibus system is now connubial. 
A quiet and tolerably well-clothed 
man, with a woman of the same or- 
der and equipment, enter the omnibus 
together. They are obviously man 
and wife. They, however, contrive 
to take opposite sides. If the patient 
to be operated on is a gentleman, the 
wife gets ready her implements; if a 
lady, the husband is the performer. 
In the mean time, the eye of the pa- 
tient is fixed on some manceuvre of the 
party placed opposite. A scream at 
going down Holborn-hill ; or a story 
of some recent breakdown; a narra- 
tive of a disastrous fire the night be- 
fore; or the distress of both parents 
for a child seized with the influenza ; 
any thing is enough to seize the yawn- 
ing sympathies of a stage-coach. And 
the moment this is accomplished, the 
experiment begins. When it is com- 
pleted, no time is lost, the retreat is 
made with the rapidity of Colonel Evans 
himself ; but with a degree of order 
which ought to raise the envy of that 
rather hasty officer. The husband and 
wife descend quietly from the coach, 
move down the first lane that presents 
itself, divide the spoil in the first gin 
palace that glitters by the way, and 
then dissolve the connubial bond with 
the facility of radical legislation. Both 
are free, till some new adventure re- 
unites them. 

The ‘success of this new plan has 
been prodigious. It has thriven, to 
the terror of so many, that the entry 
Into one of the popular omnibuses is 
now contemplated with some of the 
feeling of entering into a gipsy camp, 
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the den of Cacus, or the Court of 
Chancery. 


The. consequence is, that the un- 
lucky police-offices are occupied with 
the history and adventures of the va- 
rious garments which have been cut 
up worse than the Christinos in the 
course of the last month. Some of 
the scenes produced by these displays 
must have singularly diversified the 
gravity of justice. A few days since 
an old lady, who had just lost her purse 
in an omnibus, came, full of female 
oratory, to complain before the magis- 
trate. Her four petticoats, she pro- 
tested, had been cut through. And, 
from the narrative, it should seem that 
she actually produced the four, with 
all their injuries on their heads. A 
happy parody of Antony’s speech over 
Cesar, “ See what a rent the envious 
Casca made.” Other garments, less 
honoured, have been produced by the 
suffering old bachelors ; and the fact 
is fully established, that the knife is 
so freely used, as to create wonder that 
severe wounds have not been inflicted. 
The beggar alone travels in safety. 
But this has been the case from the 
beginning of the world. 

In spite of nine months of winter, 
it is to be presumed that summer must 
come before the year is over. And 
as the Marquis of Carabas and his in- 
dissoluble appurtenance are preparing 
to move, it is to be equally presumed 
that there will be the usual migration 
of the English to Italy. . This habit 
of leaving England for the Continent 
may be excusable enough in the un- 
fortunate tribes, whom half-pay, chil- 
dren by the hundred, and stocks at 90, 
and Government offices extinguished, 
consign to bankruptcy at home. But 
we have a different sort of sensation 
for the great, proud, and opulent land- 
holders, who think that life, wealth, 
and rank were given to them only to 
waste the whole three, and wallow in 
the mire of the foreign sty. It is com- 
puted that not less than ten millions of 
pounds sterling a-year are thus spent 
in France and Germany. The actual 
amount is probably much more. One 
English nobleman, notoriously in pos- 
session of L.40,000 a-year, spends his 
whole time in Italy, and this noble- 
man is a prodigious patriot besides! 
Another, with the finest palace per- 
haps in England, and an overwhelming 
fortune, spends every hour of his life, 
and every shilling of his fortune, 
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rambling from Paris to Boulogne, and 
from Boulogne to Paris. Those, and 
men like those, are incorrigible, but 
there are others on whom royal re- 
proof might have effect. And such 
reproof ought not to be spared. No- 
thing would be more gratifying to the 
nation than to know that the King had 
turned his back upon them at their 
first coming to Court. Nothing, too, 
could be more politic, for it is through 
those worthless and prodigal persons 
that the British name is tarnished by 
~ the conduct which they adopt abroad, 
and the British morals are corrupted 
by the principles which they bring 
with them home. The expenditure 
of British money by the residence of 
the national nobles abroad may make 
the fortunes of Italian innkeepers, 
pimps, and profligates, but it is a rob- 

ery of their country, a dereliction of 
their duties, and a degradation of the 
honours of the English name. For 
this reason, if for no other, we should 
be advocates for the most immediate 
teduction in the salaries of our am- 
bassadors, our embassies forming one 
of the temptations to a residence 
abroad. Our ambassador at Vienna 
has a salary of L.10,000 a-year, which, 
tegarding the cheapness of every thing 
at Vienna (ambassadors excepted), is 
little short of an allowance of L.30,000 
a-year. Our French ambassador has 
also L.10,000 a-year, besides a pa- 
lace, a service of plate, &c., those 
charges not including secretaries, un- 
der-secretaries, private-secretaries, and 
the whole trifling brood of the attaché 
school. Our ambassador at St Peters- 
burg has the samesum. And what is 
the actual fruit of this enormous waste? 
Why, that our ambassadors give a 
great many showy balls, make a great 
deal of amusement for our idle nobility, 
who otherwise would yawn themselves 
to death among the pictures and sta- 
tues that they pretend to be going to 
see, and that they thus encourage the 
foreign-hunting folly which so rapidly 
and utterly rots the manliness of the 
English character. Another ridicu- 
lous erfor of the system, and produc- 
tive of the same effect, is, that an Eng- 
lish family, foolish enough to carry 
itself in pursuit of the follies and vices 
of foreign life, can scarcely go a day’s 
journey without finding a master of the 
ceremonies in the shape of some idle 
English specimen of diplomacy. Since 
the war, patronage, still unreformed, 
and more amply deserving of reform 
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than all that the patriot indignation of 
the Roebucks has ever railed at, or the 
reluctant grasp of the Russells has 
ever yielded, hgs overspread the con- 


_tinent with minor diplomacy. At the 


great capitals there may be something 
occasionally for ambassadorship to do, 
though, since the war, it is notorious 
that its niost laborious employment has 
been the franking of letters. But what 
possible use can there be for the resi- 
dence of a regular diplomatic staff in 
such corners of the earth as Copen- 
hagen, Berne, Munich, Turin, Flo. 
rence, and half a hundred other places 
of the same calibre? It is true, that 
the travelling John Bull and his pro. 
geny would be immensely at a loss un- 
less they had some white-gloved and 
essenced countryman to bear them 
into the presence of the little monarch 
of the territory. Their time would 
hang deplorably on their hands except 
for the fétes and pastimes of the en- 
voy, and both sons and daughters 
might return to their own country 
without the name of Monsieur Le 
Comte de Vaurien, or Madame La 
Princesse d’Ecarté, on their lips, but 
for the honour of his introduction. Ex. 
cept to avoid a calamity of this for- 
midable nature, we own, that we 
should rejoice to see the whole swarm 
of those well-dressed drones swept 
away. All the real business in nine- 
tenths of those little sovereignties 
might be carried on by a clerk at a 
hundreda-year, and transacted through 
a two-penny postman. What is the 
result of our enormous expenditure? 
What says the Portfolio? That our 
diplomacy is laughed at through- 
out Europe, and that the whole Fo- 
reign-Office system is fit for nothin 

but Lord Palmerston himself. Still, 
its appointments, in all corners, obscure 
as they may be, are greedily canvassed. 
They are the capital prizes among the 
* younger sons.” The Lord Johns 
and Honourable Toms struggle for 
them with all the influence of their 
paternal Barons and Dukes. The 
envoyships form an agreeable lounge 
for half a dozen years ; introduce their 
holders to a round of paltry princes 
and flirting countesses ; pay for their 
cabriolet, their curls, and their opera 
boxes; and finally return them upon 
our hands, half foreign, half English ; 
regular loungers through life ; feeble 
creatures, content to live upon a rea 
sion, or vegetate in a sinecure ; fops, 
despising English manners and prit- 
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ciples, and aliens never happy until 
they can escape once more into the 
low luxuries of the farniente life of the 
Café, the Casina, and the concert- 
room. Is it worth remarking, that 
not one of the whole crowd thus edu- 
cated in what is presumed to be the 
very focus of political life, ever makes 
any figure in politics at home? that 
with every apparent advantage, with 
easy income, high connexions, and 
that knowledge of public matters 
abroad which the veriest dunce cannot 
wholly escape while he continues in 
the midst of them, it would be diffi- 
cult to point out a single individual of 
those hundreds or thousands who has 
distinguished himself in any public 
career in England? The reason is, 
that the long foreign apprenticeship to 
idleness emasculates the mind; forms a 
tooth-pick generation; fills the me- 
mory with nothing beyond the ball- 
room; and turns the brain into a toilet- 
box, the heart into a billiard ball, and 
the hand into a thrower of dice, a 
twister of ringlets, and a scribbler of 
billets-doux for life. 


The workhouse question is not 
likely to be soon settled, though the 
Opposition have rather too tamely sur- 
rendered it into the hands of the 
Ministry. There can be no doubt 
that there are cases of great misery, 
great severities, and great sufferings, 
connected with a law which sweeps 
the whole commonalty of England be- 
fore it, and in which pauperism is 
confounded with poverty, and both 
seem equally to amount to a crime. 
Yet the evils of the old poor law sys- 
tem were so pressing that something 
must have been done, or national 
bankruptcy must have been the con- 
sequence, unless it were remedied by 
popular rebellion! The true tactic of 
Opposition would have been, follow- 
ing the dictates of common sense, to 
have pointed out the practical defects 
of the bill, to have prepared the cure, 
and to have insisted on its adoption. 
This, however, has not been done, 
and the Cabinet, as they have had the 
honour of its parentage, will have the 
benefit of its education. But as we 
have in this article more to do with 
the pleasantries than the politics of the 
day, we give one of the squibs which 
lately appeared in the Times in the 
form of a “ Letter to a Chymist.” 


The World we Live in. 


No. VII. 6u 


‘* Mr Faraday, herewith I send 
A pint of our new workhouse gruel, 
To see if the sawdust will blend 
By the help of our new patent fuel, 
And a loaf—which I wish you to try, , 
The housekeeper bidding me mention, 
That, however the papers may lie, 
Starvation is not our intention. 


‘* I forward—to make all complete 
(Observe, there’s no wish to be cruel), 
A contrivance for animal heat, 
Which will prove a great saving of fuel. 
’Tis a packing of man up with man, 
(If they freeze, who can help the cold 
weather ?) 
So, I beg you'll report on the plan— 
Can’t we give up coals altogether ? 


** Of these bone-raspings too, please to 
tell . 
To a scruple, the specific gravity, 
And whether they’re likely to swell 
In a pauper’s intestinal cavity. 
The raspings will spare knife and fork, 
The gruel keep mouths from the bottle, 
And both, keep all healthy for work, 
So you have what Joe Hume calls the 
tottle. 


Yours, xY¥u 


If the Ministers have not the talents 
of their Whig predecessors of old, 
they have at least all the tricks. 
Whenever they are likely to be push- 
ed hard, they threaten to resign, and 
to resign on a particularday. The 
present favourite is the 2lst. The 
object of this manceuvre is to stimulate. 
In every party there are lazy ad- 
herents who are perfectly content to 
see their work done by others, live in 
a willing oblivion of every day but 
quarter-day, and practise their only 
dexterity in sliding away from a long 
sitting to a good supper, or leaving 
all the cares of debates and divisions 
to fate, and take the wholesale mea- 
sures of adjourning to the horse-race 
or the battue a hundred miles off. 
But, though undelighted with legisla- 
tion, they have an authentic love of 
place, and the sound most calculated 
to stir up all their well-fed energies 
would be the crash of a falling ministry. 
The menace itself is of course despe- 
rate—it is the hoisting of the black 
flag on the pirate, the outcry on the 
scaffold—but it has often been effec- 
tual, and where every thing must be 
hazarded, the waste of a trick addi- 
tional amounts to no sacrifice what- 
ever. But the fact at length is, that 
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they have nearly exhausted even this 
masterpiece—that the political sauter 
la coupe. has been tried too remorse- 
lessly, and that their chief considera- 
tion. now is evidently directed to the 
easiest kind of fall. Nothing can be 
more unquestionable than that their 
existence for the last year has depended 
on “ his Majesty’s Opposition,” and that 
Sir Robert Peel’s holding up his fing- 
er would be their death-sign. Whe- 


ther that distinguished person means 


to do this part of his duty to the coun- 
try, is in his own breast; but we 
are glad to see symptoms that he 
thinks the game legitimately drawing 
to aclose. Ina capital speech on the 
Irish Municipal Bill (April 11), after 
tearing that equally absurd and dan- 
gerous project into a thousand pieces, 
he thus gave the history of the Cabi- 
net :—* Let them look at the situa- 
tion of our foreign affairs—(Lord 
Palmerston smiled). He was glad to 
see a smile on the noble Lord’s coun- 
tenance. The noble Lord had a right 
to smile when he looked at the posi- 
tion of the country with respect to the 
great powers ; to Russia, for instance 
—(cheers) ; to France, and every pow- 
er with which England was interested 
—(great cheering). Let them look at 
our commercial embarrassments—at 
the state of our manufacturing em- 
ployment. But, above all, let them 
Jook at the condition of all the go- 
vernments of the west of Europe. In 
France no government existing; in 
Spain no government existing; in 
England a doubt existing from day 
to day whether there was a govern- 
ment or not—(loud and long-conti- 
nued cheers). Let them look at the 
state of our domestic questions ; hun- 
dreds of the most important coming 
‘on them day by day, but scarcely one 
advanced. Letthem look at the state 
of their colonial affairs.” — (Loud 
cheering. 

But we come to the more pregnant 
paragraph. The country,” said 
Sir Robert, “ could not believe that 
any man from that side of the House 
would seek office under any other mo- 
tives than those of public duty. But 
he did not hesitate to say, that if the 
present Cabinet should make this state 
of affairs a pretext for abandoning of- 
fice, and thus escaping from the diffi- 
culties with which they were sur- 
rounded, then he did not hesitate to 
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say that he believed there was spirit 
and energy enough in the country to 
find compensation for their loss— 
(long and loud cheers). And if the 
crew should abandon the noble vessel 
among the breakers, he did not be- 
lieve that shipwreck was inevitable,” 
(Great cheering from all parts of the 
House). 

In the midst of this conflict of wits, 
the following paper has appeared :— 


«“ A Sale of Dogs, the property of 
Mr Melburn, who is retiring to 
the Country. 

** No. 1.—An Irish mastiff. Has 
an extraordinary long ¢ai/, which he 
is in the habit of constantly dragging 
through the mire. Part of it was cut 
off at Carlow, where he fought lately 
with Bruin, and was beat. He plays 
a variety of tricks in good style, and 
begs capitally. His bark is remark- 
ably loud ; but his bark is worse than 
his bite. He is afraid of a stick, and 
will run any distance from the sight 
of a pistol. A cross of the blood- 
hound, and answers to the name ot 
Dan. 

«© No, 2.—A small Irish spaniel, re- 
markably fond of rice, but will eat any 
thing that he can get. Has a habit of 
licking people’s feet, and never goes 
beyond a snap, except at a beggar. 
Has a trick of running about ;—lately 
ran from Limerick to Cambridge, 
and on being let loose, is likely 
enough to run from Cambridge to 
Limerick again. Once had a herring 
tied to his tail, which spoiled his nose, 
and makes him sometimes be called 
Red Herring. He can fetch and 
carry extremely well; is losing his 
teeth, but still would suit for a lap- 
dog to a dowager lady, or old gentle- 
man. Is much attached to any place 
where he finds himself well fed. An- 
swers to the name of Spring. 

“ No. 3.—An English Cocker. A 
rather heavy animal, lately brought 
from Manchester. Being accustomed 
to watch carts and vans, might be 
made useful to the trade. Has long 
slept under a counter; and if he can 
be kept from eating soap, might do 
at the door of a warehouse in the city. 
Is rather chicken-hearted. Answers 
to the name of Poulet. 

“ No. 4.—A Scotch wiry-haired 
terrier. From his habit of barking 
when the other dogs are asleep, and 
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his silence when they are fighting, 
he has got the nick-name of Speaker. 
Remarkable for hiding during the 
day ; but will sit all night long in 
the same spot, seeming to have his 
eyes shut, but all the while with them 
on the rat-hole. Answers to the 
name of Crombie. 

“ No. 5.—A Scotch collie, or shep- 
herd’s dog, from Inverness, one of the 
quietest creatures possible. Will lie 
for forty-eight hours together. Eats 
his meals asleep, and, except for that 
purpose, never opens his mouth. Was 
for some time in Ireland, where he was 
obliged to be led about by a priest. 
Loves a stray sheep, and is remark- 
ably fond of the fleece. Is fond of 
keeping close to his master's heel, and 
is not to be kicked off. Has already 
had half a dozen masters in succession, 
and slept with equal steadiness at the 
feet of them all. Is fond of walking 
in a string, and would make an excel- 
lent beggar’s guide about the Trea- 
sury, and the neighbourhood of White- 
hall, if he could but keep his eyes 
open. Supposed a cross of the sloth. 
Never passes a conventicle without 
lifting up his voice. Answers to the 
name of Grunt. 

“No. 6.—Aniron-grey Scotch turn- 
spit. A capital dog for picking things 
out of the kennel. Will spend half a 
day hunting a halfpenny through the 
mire. Never passes a dust-heap with- 
out poking his nose into the middle of 
it. Was bred in a workhouse, and 
ever since has exhibited a remark- 
able quickness in discovering the dif- 
ference between chalk and cheese. 
A few years ago was caught in a 
Greek trap, and was in danger of losing 
some of his substance, but, by a bounce 
which caused much amusement, not 
merely saved his own skin, but carried 
off the trap along with him. Has 
often been taken for a Pariah dog, he 
having been found half-famished in 
India; but by following the army, 
and getting scraps from the suttlers’ 
wives, he got plump, and made his 
way to Middleser. He has been for 
some years wandering about town, es- 
pecially barking at the doors of seve- 
ral persons inhabiting Downing Street, 
evidently with the hope of getting 
something among them ; but none will 
let him in—anid he is likely to be soon 
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turned out of Middlesex. From the 
peculiar drone of his bark, has been 
nicknamed Hum. Answers-to the 
name of Joe. 

“No. 7.—A small weasel-shaped set- 
ter, of the Woburn breed. Was sold 
for a lap-dog, and called Carlos, but 
found too snappish. Was next tried 
at rabbit-hunting, but only lay down 
in the burrow, without doing any 
thing. Used to run and snap at the 
heels of clergymen’s horses, until he 
was hoisted up to Mr Melburn’s coach- 
box, where he showed his teeth, and 
barked at every body. Underwent 
the operation of worming in his puppy 
state; but though it stunted his growth, 
it left him as bitter as ever. His ears 
would be much improved by cropping, 
they being, by nature, of extraordinary 


length ; but the operation most useful 


to his temper would be clipping his 
tongue. His peevishness and restless- 
ness are remarkable; yet he bears 
tying-up well. Answers to the name 
of Rustle. 

“No. 8.—A grey cob, bred in the 
north, and intended to hunt in the 
subscription pack, but too heavy ; has 
no nose, and is good for nothing after 
the first burst. Is ready to be sold 
for his meat ; would do for a truck, or 
any common job-work. A cross of 
the For. Answers to the name of 
Hoicks. 

“No. 9.—A poodle in tolerable 
curl, and altogether well preserved. 
Would do to walk out with a lady of 
a certain age. Has already passed 
through eight or nine hands, but 
without any visible change; and 
would be a good purchase for a show- 
man, as he has always been  accus- 
tomed to go from fair to fair, and 
might by the rustics be now and then 
taken for a Lion. Has a red ribbon 
round his neck, by which he can be 
led any where. Commissions have 
been sent for him by the Queens of 
Spain and. Portugal, who have a 
curiosity to see him, as the oldest 
Poodle alive. But, to prevent na- 
tional disputes, it is thought better 
that he should be sold at home as 
usual. Answers to the name of 
Cupid. 

“N.B.—A whole brood of mong- 
rels to be disposed of for the value 
of their skins.” 
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HALLAM’S “ INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE DURING THE 
FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES.” 


We cordially welcome Mr Hallam’s 
re-appearance before the public, on an 
occasion, too, so happily chosen, as the 
publication of the valuable work now 
before us. It had so long been want- 
ed, that, even had its merits been di- 
minished by a tedious style and a con- 
fused arrangement, we should still 
have thought that the rare utility of 
its plan compensated—in the absence, 
of course, of historical inaccuracies— 
for considerable deficiencies in its exe- 
cution. The present volume, however, 
needs no such qualified approbation. 
Its arrangement is good—as good, per- 
haps, as is consistent with a subject of 
such extent and complexity. Its style 
is clear, unaffected, and explicit. r 
Hallam is never found, like Gibbon, 
veiling his facts under a gaudy meta- 
phor or a remote allusion ; but evinces 
so honest an anxiety to communicate 
all he knows, and all which he thinks 
ought to be stated, that he naturally 
wins the confidence, and conciliates the 
good-will of his reader. 

As for the substance of the work— 
its author has throughout maintained 
~ his high character for accuracy and 
research directed to objects of ade- 
quate interest and importance. It is 
impossible to estimate his labours with- 
out having both read the present vo- 
lume and paid minute attention to its 
subject. The toil expended on his 
admirable «* Middle Ages” has told 
effectually on this “ Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries ;*” which shows how excellently 
well the long interval has been em- 
ployed in prosecuting his researches 
and arranging their results. Minute 
and laborious indeed must have been 
those researches. But Mr Hallam’s 
is one of those minds to which 


‘* Labor ipse voluptas.” 


And we trust, that, ere that period to 
which he, in his Preface, so touching- 
ly adverts shall have arrived, he will 
have other and substantial reasons to 
congratulate himself on the devotion of 
his time and toil to a work of high 
public utility. 

If the general reader wish to know 


what he has gained by the publication 
of this volume, we desire that he will 
put the question to himself—* What 
does he now—before perusing the 
book—know of the subjects upon which 
it treats, ¢.e. of the literary history of 
the fifteenth, and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries?” We fear that 
he must answer—“ Little, except a 
string of names.” He may possibly 
have heard of Loggio, Aretino, Sado- 
let, Politian, and Budeus ; but what 
does he know of their history and 
writings? What of their influence upon 
the literature of their respective ages? 
The name of Erasmus is in his mind 
probably associated with the Reforma- 
tion; but, setting that out of the ques- 
tion, has he any distinct idea of the 
acquirements and performances of that 
extraordinary man? The fact is, that 
the literary history of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries has been hitherto 
almost unknown to the majority of 
readers, which is to be ascribed to the 
want of any popular and easily acces- 
sible source of information; in the 
absence of which, most were content 
with the brief notices which are occa- 
sionally to be found appended to the 
histories of the political events of those 
ages, while others, more curious, dip- 
ped into those voluminous biographi- 
cal collections enumerated by Mr 
Hallam in his Preface, from which 
they derived, it is true, much informa- 
tion respecting the characters and lives 
of individuals, but seldom, it is to be 
feared, any connected views of the his- 
tory of European literature. The im- 
ortance of obtaining such a view was, 
iomeede, long felt and acknowledged, 
and the task of furnishing it, which in 
Germany had been thought to require 
the united efforts of several of her 
most distinguished literati, has been 
now, we think successfully, accom- 
plished, by the diligence, ability, and 
learning of a single Englishman. 
Although the subject of his work 
does not professedly comprehend the 
literary history of Europe anterior to 
the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, a period which Mr Hallam 
has fixed upon as nearly coinciding 
with what is usually called “ the revi- 
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val of letters,” he has considered it 
necessary to prefix a general view of 
the state of knowledge during some 
preceding ages. This view com- 
mences from the destruction of the 
Roman Empire in the west, and the 
consequent disappearance of classical 
literature, the last of whose professors, 
the ultimus Romanorum, he considers 
to have been Boethius. 


‘¢ The last of the ancients, and one who 
forms a link between the classical period of 
literature and that of thé middle ages, in 
which he was a favourite author, is Boethius, 
a man of fine genius, and interesting both 
from his character and his death, It is well 
known, that after filling the dignities of 
consul and senator in the court of Theodo- 
ric, he fell a victim to the jealousy of a 
sovereign, from whose memory, in many re- 
spects glorious, the stain of that blood has 
never been effaced. The Consolation of 
Philosophy, the chief work of Boethius, was 
written in his prison . . . . Quenched in 
his blood, the lamp he had trimmed with a 
skilful hand gave no more light; the lah- 
guage of Tully and Virgil soon ceased to be 
spoken; and many ages were to pass away 
before learned diligence restored its purity, 
and the union of genius with imitation 
taught a few modern writers to surpass in 
eloquence the Latinity of Boethius.”—Pp. 
2, 3. 


It may be satisfactory to know, that 
the destruction of this last scion of an- 
cient literature was not long unpunish- 
ed. The denunciation of the poet 


** Raro antecedentem scelestum, 
Deseruit pede peena claudo,” 


was fully verified in the fate of the 
Gothic monarch. For the account of 
that fate, and its connexion with the 
deaths of his illustrious victims, Sym- 
machus and Boethius, the reader may 
consult the third volume of Gibbon. 
Thick darkness now rapidly settled 
over Europe; and the period of its 
greatest obscurity is fixed by Mr Hal- 
lam, who agrees in this respect with 
Mons. Guizot, in the seventh century. 
The modern languages were as yet 
unformed. Of the ancient, Greek had 
been long banished from the west, and 
Latin was preserved only by the ne- 
cessities of the ecclesiastics. The 
Scriptures, Canons, and Liturgies, 
were fortunately written in that tongue, 
and it was the only one in which the 
correspondence of their well-regulated 
hierarchy could be conducted. Still 
these very ecclesiastics, while they re- 
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tained the language, were, for the most 
part, bitter enemies to the literary 
productions of antiquity. Pope Gre- 
gory is said to have ordered a library 
of heathen authors to be consumed by 
fire. Isidore strictly forbade their 
— ; and if classical manuscripts 

ave been preserved and multiplied by 
the Benedictines, we are probably in- 
debted for their zeal tu the somewhat 
laughable omission of their founder, 
who, when he enjoined his brethren to 
“read, copy, and collect books,” 
seems to have forgotten that all books 
were not of a religious tendency, and 
added, therefore, no restriction as to 
their nature. ; 

This state of general ignorance last- 
ed, with no very sensible difference, 
for about five centuries, throughout 
the greater part of Europe; and Mr 
Hallam states, that it is not unjust to 
claim for these islands the honour of 
having led the way in the restoration 
of knowledge. 


‘* As early as the sixth century, a little 
glimmer of light was perceptible in the Irish 
monasteries; and in the next, when France 
and Italy had sunk in deeper ignorance, they 
stood, not quite where national prejudice has 
sometimes placed them, but certainly in a very 
respectable position. That island both drew 
students from the continent, and sent forth 
men of comparative eminence into its schools 
and churches. I do not find, however, that 
they contributed much to the advance of se- 
cular, and especially of grammatical learn- 
ing. This is rather due to England, and to 
the happy influence of Theodore, our first 
primate, an Asiatic Greek by birth, sent 
hither by the Pope in 668, through whom 
and his companion Adrian, some knowledge 
of the Latin and even Greek languages was 
propagated in the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
The venerable Bede, av he was afterwards 
styled, early in the eighth century, surpasses 
every other name in our ancient literary an- 
nals; and, though little more than a diligent 
compiler from older writers, may perhaps be 
reckoned superior to any man the world (so 
low had the east sunk like the west) then 
possessed.”——P. 7. 


We gladly hasten forward from 
these dark ages, of which our author 
has remarked, as the most striking 
circumstance in their literary annals, 
«that they seem still more deficient 
in native than in acquired ability,” 
to the twelfth century, at the begin- 
ning of which we enter, as he tells us, 
upon a new division in the literary 
history of Europe. ‘ From this time 
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we may deduce a line of men con- 
spicuous, according to the standard of 
their times, in different walks of intel- 
lectual pursuit, and the commence- 
ment of an interesting period, the 
later middle ages ; in which, though 
ignorance was very far from being 
cleared away, the natural powers of 
the mind were developed in consider- 
able activity.” -P.15. He proceeds to 
point out what he considers “ the most 
important circumstances in this pro- 
gress,” viz., “1. The institution of 
universities, and the methods pursued 
in them. 2. The cultivation of the 
modern languages, followed by the 
multiplication of books and the exten- 
sion of the art of writing. 3. The 
investigation of the Roman law: and, 
lastly, the return to the study of the 
Latin language in its ancient models 
of purity.” 

We are presented with a rapid but 
clear sketch of the influence of each 
of the above-enumerated agents on 
the public mind during the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
The history of the most celebrated 
universities is first touched on, en- 
grossed, as they then were, with the 
dry studies of scholastic theology and 
metaphysics, except indeed Bologne 
and Montpelier, which had applied 
themselves to the more useful sciences 
of law and medicine. The next, a 
most interesting topic, is the origin of 
the modern European languages and 
their earliest minstrels, the Trouba- 
dours of France, the Minne-singers 
and meister singers of Germany. 
These personages are so interesting 
to all readers, whether of romance or 
history, that it would be unfair not to 
insert the author’s own account of 
them. 


*¢ William, Duke of Guienne, has the 
glory of leading the van of surviving Pro- 
vencal songsters; he was born in 1070. 

. « « We do not, I believe, meet with 
any other Troubadour till after the middle 
of the twelfth century. From that time till 
about the close of the thirteenth, they were 
as numerous almost as the gay insects of 
spring ; names of illustrious birth are 
mingled in the list with those whom genius 
has saved from obscurity; they were the 
delight of a luxurious nobility, the pride of 
southern France, while the great fiefs of 
Thoulocuse and Guienne were in their splen- 
dour. Their-style soon extended itself to 
the northern dialect. Abelard was the first 
of recorded name who taught the banks of 
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the Seine to resound a tale of Jove; and it 
was Eloise that he sang.”—Pp. 42, 43, 

“ The poets of Germany, during this 
period of extraordinary fertility in versifica- 
tion, were not less numerous than those of 


France and Provence. ... +» Wolfram Von 
Eschenbach, is, perhaps, the most eminent 
of the Minne-singers, as the lyric poets were 
denominated, and is also the translator of 
several romances. The golden age of 
German poetry was before the fall of the 
Swabian dynasty, at the death of Conrad 
IV. in 1254. Love, as the word denotes, 
was the peculiar theme of the Minne-singers; 
but it was chiefly from the northern or 
southern dialects of France, especially the 
latter, that they borrowed their amorous 
strains. . . . - No poetry, hewever, of the 
Swabian period is so natural as the epic 
romances, which drew their subjects from 
the highest antiquity, if they did not even 
adopt the language of primeval bards. In 
the two most celebrated productions of 
this kind, the ‘ Helden Buch,’ or Book of 
Heroes, and the ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ or Lay 
of the Nibelungen, a fabulous people, we 
find the recollections of an hervic age, 
wherein the names of Attila and Theodoric 
stand out as witnesses of traditional history, 
clouded by error and coloured by fancy. 
The ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ in its present: 
form, is by an uncertain author, perhaps 
about the year 1200; but it comes, and, 
as far as we can judge, with little or no in- 
terpolation of circumstances, from an age 
anterior to Christianity, to civilisation, and 
to the more refined forms of chivalry. 

‘“‘ The loss of some accomplished princes, 
and of a near intercourse with the south of 
France and with Italy, the augmented in- 
dependence of the German nobility, to be 
maintained by unceasing warfare, rendered 
their manners, from the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, more rude than before. 
They ceased to cultivate poetry, or to think 
it honourable to their rank. Mean time, a 
new race of poets, chiefly burghers of towns, 
sprung up, about the reign of Rodolph of 
Hapsburgh, before the lays of the Minne- 
singers had yet ceased to resound. These 
prudent, though not inspired, votaries of 
the muse, chose the didactic and moral style, 
as more salutary than the love songs, and 
more reasonable than the romances. They 
became known in the fourteenth century by 
the name of Meister-singers, but are traced 
to the institutions of the twelfth century, 
called Singing Schools, for the promotion of 
popular music, the favourite recreation of 
Germany. What they may have done for 
music I am unable to say: it was in an evil 
hour for poetry that they extended their 
jurisdiction over her. They regulated verse 
by the most pedantic and minute laws, such 
as a society with no idea of excellence, but 
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conformity to rule, would be sure to adopt; 
although nobler institutions have often done 
the same, and the Meister-burghers were 
but types of the Italian Academicians.”— 
Pp. 50, 51, 52. 

England, far less prolific than her 
neighbours of these minor bards, may 
console herself for their absence in the 
possession of Chaucer, while Spain 
may boast, that in the twelfth century, 
she had already produced “ The Cid,” 
a lay which, although rude, is still 
perhaps without a rival in her lan- 
guage. 

‘Two great names stand pre-eminent 
—* dwelling like stars apart’ —amid 
the literature of the later middle ages. 
Dante and Petrarch, the former in the 
very infancy of his mother tongue, 
endowed it with a work fit to be placed 
in comparison with the noblest efforts 
of the great masters of antiquity. 
The latter—but we will enumerate his 
deserts in the words of our author :— 

‘* He gave purity, elegance, and even 
stability to the Italian language, which has 
been incomparably less changed during near 
five centuries since his time, than it was in 
one between the age of Guido Gunizzelli 
and his own. And none have denied him 
the honour of having restored a true feeling 
of classical antiquity in Italy, and conse- 
quently in Europe.” 

This great man paved the way for 
the-more vigorous march of literature 
in the fifteenth century, on arriving at 
which Mr Hallam concludes his rapid 
sketch of the rude state of European 
literature during the previous ages, 
and begins a more elaborate enquiry 
into the progress of its various 
branches towards maturity. His 
second and third chapters are devoted 
to the fifteenth century. That period 
is distinguished by the painful efforts 
made, in imitation of the example set 
by Petrarch, to rekindle the long dor- 
mant flame of classic literature. The 
task was a laborious and prolonged 
one, but the success was correspondent 
to the toil; and it must be acknow- 
ledged, that learning made no incon- 
siderable progress, during a century 
which, having commenced with the 
somewhat unpolished zeal of Poggio, 
Valla and Filelfo, terminated with the 
erudite maturity of Politian, and the 
promise of Erasmus and Budeus. 
In a fortunate, nay, in a critical hour, 
was the Italian mind directed to these 
studies ; for the annihilation of Greek 
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literature in the East followed, in but 
a few brief years, this its revival in 
the west; and the scholar and man of 
taste will still tremble with Gibbon at 
the thought, “that Greece might have 
been overwhelmed with her schools 
and libraries, before Europe had 
emerged from the deluge of bar- 
barism; that the seeds of learning 
might have been scattered, before the 
Italian soil was prepared for their 
cultivation.” 

All circumstances seem to have con- 
curred in forwarding this happy 
change from barbarism to refinement. 
The efforts of the learned, which, dur- 
ing the preceding ages, had been un- 
aided, nay, at times even discoun- 
tenanced and repressed, by their su- 
periors in wealth and dignity, were 
now fostered by some of the most 
splendid patrons recorded by history. 
The names of Cosmo de Medici, and 
Pope Nicholas V., are closely in- 
terwoven with the literature of their 
age, and will never, while that litera- 
ture is prized, be mentioned without 
gratitude and veneration. The latter, 
having spent his youth in the society 
of the learned, and the cultivation of 
learning, employed his age in the re- 
quital of the one, and the advance- 
ment of the other. ‘* How striking,” 
exclaims Mr Hallam, “ the contrast 
between this Pope and his famous pre- 
decessor Gregory I., who, if he did 
not burn and destroy heathen authors, 
was, at least, anxious to discourage 
the reading of them. These eminent 
men, like Michael Angelo’s figures of 
Night and Morning, seem to stand at 
the two gates of the middle ages, 
emblems and heralds of the mind’s 
long sleep, and of its awakening.” 
A greater name than even that of 
Nicholas is Lorenzo de Medici, whose 
influence over literature extended from 
1470 till his death in 1492; a man, 
‘“¢ worthy,” says our author, “ by his 
literary merits, to have done honour 
to any patron, had not a more pros- 
perous fortune called upon him to be- 
come one.” His accession to power 
is distinguished by a circumstance 
scarcely less honourable than the re- 
storation of classical learning, the re- 
vival of the native genius of Italy, 
after a slumber of nearly 100 years. 
Since the death of Petrarch, no one 
had arisen deserving, we will not say 
of comparison, with that illustrious 
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bard, but even of the denomination of 
an Italian poet. But Lorenzo was 
himself amply entitled to that name ; 
and his associates, Pulci and Politian, 
have shed a lustre upon the close of 
the fifteenth century, which was en- 
hanced in 1495 by the appearance of 
the celebrated romance of Boiardo. 

But the patronage even of Lorenzo 
seems of small importance when com- 
pared with the unexpected aid acquired 
by literature in the invention of print- 
ing. A very interesting account of 
the origin and progress of this art is 
given by Mr Hallam in his third chap- 
ter. ‘It is,” he remarks, * a striking 
circumstance that the high-minded in- 
ventors of this great art tried, at the very 
outset, so bold a flight as the printing 
an entire Bible, and executed it with 
astonishing success. It was Minerva 
leaping on earth in her divine strength 
and radiant armour, ready, at the mo- 
ment of nativity, to subdue and destroy 
her enemies. The Mazarin Bible (the 
first book, properly so called, now ex- 
tant, and which appeared about 1455) 
is printed, some copies on vellum, some 
on paper of choice quality, with strong, 
black, and tolerably handsome charac- 
ters, but with some want of uniformity, 
which has led, perhaps unreasonably, 
to a doubt whether they were cast in 
a matrix. We may see in imagination 
this venerable and splendid volume 
leading up the crowded myriads of its 
followers, and imploring, as it were, a 
blessing on the new art, by dedicating 
its first fruits to the service of Hea- 
ven.” 

Mr Hallam, in his third chapter, 
describes the progress of mathematical 
and philosophical knowledge during 
the fifteenth century ; and touches on 
the character and acquirements of the 
greatest of its masters during that age, 
Leonardo da Vinci. He winds up the 
history of that period with the follow- 
ing observations :— 


‘* In taking leave of the fifteenth century, 
to which we have been used to attach many 
associations of reverence, and during which 
the desire of knowledge was, in one part of 
Europe, more enthusiastic and universal than 
perhaps it has ever since been, it is natural 
to ask ourselves what harvest had already 
rewarded their zeal and labour ? what mo- 
numents of genius and erudition still receive 
the homage of mankind ? 

‘* No very triumphant answer can be 
given to this interrogation. Of the books 
then written; how few are read! Of the 






men then famous, how few are familiar in our 
recollection! Let us consider what Italy 
itself produced of any effective tendency to 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, or to 
delight the taste and fancy. The treatise of 
Valla on Latin Grammar, the miscellaneous 
observations of Politian on Ancient Authors, 
sthe Platonic Theology of Ticinus, the Latin 
poetry of Politian and Pontanus, the light 
Italian poetry of the same Politian and Lo. 
renzo de Medici, the Epic romances of Pulci 
and Boiardo, Of these Pulci alone, in an 
original shape, is still read in Italy, and by 
some lovers of that literature in other coun. 
tries, and the Latin poets by a smaller 
number. If we look on the other side of 
the Alps, the catalogue is much shorter, or 
rather does not contain a single book except 
Philip de Comines, that enters into the usual 
studies of a literary man.”—Pp. 332-3. 


From the conclusion of the age of 
Lorenzo de Medici to the commence- 
ment of that of his son Leo the Tenth, 
the progress of improvement seems to 
have been gradual though unobtrusive. 
The establishment of the famous pres3 
of Aldus, and of his literary society 
or Neacademia, the publication of the 
Dictionary of Calepio, still the most 
complete polyglott lexicon for Euro- 
pean languages, the early promise of 
Melancthon, the efforts made in Eng- 
land by Grocyn, Latimer, Linacre, 
Fisher, Colet, and More, with the as- 
sistance of Erasmus, to raise this island 
out of the low state of ignorance into 
which she had fallen during the civil 
wars, the representation of the earliest 
modern comedy the Calandra of Bib- 
biena, at Venice in 1508, and of its 
rival the Calisbo and Melibzea in Spain, 
the cultivation of the pastoral romance 
by Sanazzaro, who produced his Arca- 
dia in 1502, the finished elegance be- 
stowed on the Italian prose by Bembo, 
the rapid strides in learning now made 
by the continental nations upon this 
side of the Alps, all these things testi- 
fy the gradually increasing strength 
of the Republic of letters, at the head 
of which now stood two men, well de- 
serving such pre-eminence, Erasmus 
and Budeus. 

The pontificate of Leo the Tenth 
commenced in 1518. His patronage 
of literature is too well known to be 
long dwelt on, yet, during his life, 
literature was fated to receive the se- 
verest check which it had yet experi- 
enced. This was occasioned by the 
Reformation, whose dawn, while it 
shed light upon the regions of theo- 
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logy, looked frowningly on those of. 
profane learning. In fact, the all- 
important controversy then at issue so 
thoroughly engrossed the minds of 
men as to divert them, for a while, 
from other studies. The quick eye of 
Erasmus perceived this, and casting 
down the weapons of theological strife, 
which he had grasped in the enthu- 
siasm of the first onset, he left the field, 
exclaiming, in a tone of heartfelt an- 
guish—‘* Ubicunque regnat Luther- 
anismus ibi literarum est interitus ! 
Evangelicos istos, cum, multis aliis, 
tum, hoc nomine, proecipue odi, quod, 
per eos, ubique languent, fugiunt, ja- 
cent, intereunt, bone liters, sine qui- 
bus, quid est hominum vita!” Epist. 
MVI.DCCCCXLVI, A.D. 1528. It was 
reserved for Melancthon to show, that 
the greatest skill and deepest interest 
in theological discussion are by no 
means incompatible with the pursuits 
of a benefactor and cultivator of polite 
letters. 

‘“ The laws of Synchronism,” says 
Mr Hallam, “ bring strange partners 
together ; and we may pass at once 
from Luther to Ariosto. The Orlando 
Furioso was first printed at Ferrara in 
1516. This editien contained forty 
cantos, to which the last six were add- 
ed in 1532. Many stanzas, chiefly of 
circumstance, were interpolated by the 
author from time to time,”—P. 420. 
The very just criticism which follows, 
for the whole of which we regret that we 
have not room, concludes thus :— 


‘* Many faults of language in Ariosto are 
observed by his countrymen. They justly 
blame, also, his unobservances of propriety, 
his hyperbolical extravagance, his harsh me- 
taphors, his affected thoughts. These are 
sufficiently obvious to a reader of reflecting 
taste. But the enchantment of his pencil 
redeems every failing ; and his rapidity, like 
that of Homer, leaves us little time to cen- 
sure before we are hurried forward to ad- 
mire. The Orlando Furioso, as a great 
single poem, has been very rarely surpassed 
in the living recdrds of poetry. He must 
yield to three, and only three, of his prede- 
cessors. He has not the force, simplicity, 
and truth to nature, of Homer, the exquisite 
skill and sustained majesty of Virgil, nor the 
originality and boldness of Dante. The 
most obvious parallel is Ovid, whose Meta- 
morphoses, however, are far excelled by the 
Orlando Furioso, notin fertility of invention, 
or variety of images and sentiments, but in 
purity of taste, in grace of language, and 
harmony of versification.”—P, 426. 


The chivalric lay of Ariosto was 
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published almost contemporaneously 
with the chivalric romance of Amadis 
de Gaul, a work which, in its day, was 
almost as popular as the Orlando, but 
has met with widely different treatment 
at the hands.of posterity. Saved by 
the curate of Cervantes from the flames 
which swallowed up so many of hig 
followers, the knight was spared, only 
to furnish forth a prey to moths; and 
his very name would be perhaps for- 
gotten, had it not been enshrined in 
the imperishable sanctuary of La 
Mancha. 

The period between 1520 and 1550 
is comprised by Mr Hallam in his 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
chapters ; the fifth treating of ancient, 
the sixth of theological literature, the 
seventh of the literature of taste, the 
eighth of speculative and moral phile- 
sophy, and the ninth, with which this 
volume concludes, of scientific and 
miscellaneous literature. In each of 
these walks, considerable advances 
were made, not merely in Italy, but 
throughout Europe. The works of 
Sadolet and Bembo attest the rank to 
which the Italian taste for classic lite. 
rature had now attained ; while, upon 
this side of the Alps, the spread of 
learning was ensured by the exer- 
tions of Budeus, Scaliger, Manutius, 
Gesner, Stephens, and Erasmus. The 
discouragement which classical] studies 
had encountered from the reformers, 
now ceased to operate. The extent of 
this discouragement, and the merits of 
the great man by whom its evil conse- 
quences were prevented, are thus com- 
memorated by our author :— 


‘** Men,” says he, *‘ who interpreted the 
Scripture by the spirit, could not think hu- 
man learning of much value in religion; and 
they were as little likely to perceive any 
other advantage it could possess, There 
seemed, indeed, a considerable peril, that, 
through the authority of Carlostadt, or even 
of Luther, the lessons of Crocus and Mose- 
lanus would be totally forgotten. And this 
would very probably have been the case, if 
one man, Melancthon, had not perceived the 
necessity of preserying human learning as a 
bulwark to theology itself against the wild 
waves of enthusiasm. It was owing to him 
that both the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and that of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, were maintained in Germany.”— 
P. 465, 


The field of theological literature 
was, during this period, filled, as was 
naturally to be expected, by those 
eager and enthusiastic controyersial- 
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bard, but even of the denomination of 
an Italian poet. But Lorenzo was 
himself amply entitled to that name ; 
and his associates, Pulei and Politian, 
have shed a lustre upon the close of 
the fifteenth century, which was en- 
hanced in 1495 by the appearance of 
the celebrated romance of Boiardo. 

But the patronage even of Lorenzo 
seems of small importance when com- 
pared with the unexpected aid acquired 
by literature in the invention of print- 
ing. A very interesting account of 
the origin and progress of this art is 
given by Mr Hallam in his third chap- 
ter. ‘It is,” he remarks, “ a striking 
circumstance that the high-minded in- 
ventors of this great art tried, at the very 
outset, so bold a flight as the printing 
an entire Bible, and executed it with 
astonishing success. It was Minerva 
leaping on earth in her divine strength 
and radiant armour, ready, at the mo- 
ment of nativity, to subdue and destroy 
her enemies. The Mazarin Bible (the 
first book, properly so called, now ex- 
tant, and which appeared about 1455) 
is printed, some copies on vellum, some 
on paper of choice quality, with strong, 
black, and tolerably handsome charac- 
ters, but with some want of uniformity, 
which has led, perhaps unreasonably, 
to a doubt whether they were cast in 
a matrix. We may see in imagination 
this venerable and splendid volume 
leading up the crowded myriads of its 
followers, and imploring, as it were, a 
blessing on the new art, by dedicating 
its first fruits to the service of Hea- 
ven.” 

Mr Hallam, in his third chapter, 
describes the progress of mathematical 
and philosophical knowledge during 
the fifteenth century ; and touches on 
the character and acquirements of the 
greatest of its masters during that age, 
Leonardo da Vinci. He winds up the 
history of that period with the follow- 
ing observations :— 


“* In taking leave of the fifteenth century, 
to which we have been used to attach many 
associations of reverence, and during which 
the desire of knowledge was, in one part of 
Europe, more enthusiastic and universal than 
perhaps it has ever since been, it is natural 
to ask ourselves what harvest had already 
rewarded their zeal and labour ? what mo- 
numents of genius and erudition still receive 
the homage of mankind ? 

‘* No very triumphant answer can be 
given to this interrogation. Of the books 
then written, how few are read! Of the 


men then famous, how few are familiar in our 
recollection! Let us consider what Italy 
itself produced of any effective tendency to 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, or to 
delight the taste and fancy. The treatise of 
Valla on Latin Grammar, the miscellaneous 
observations of Politian on Ancient Authors, 
sthe Platonic Theology of Ticinus, the Latin 
poetry of Politian and Pontanus, the light 
Italian poetry of the same Politian and Lo. 
renzo de Medici, the Epic romances of Pulci 
and Boiardo, Of these Pulci alone, in an 
original shape, is still read in Italy, and by 
some lovers of that literature in other coun. 
tries, and the Latin poets by a smaller 
number. If we look on the other side of 
the Alps, the catalogue is much shorter, or 
rather does not contain a single book except 
Philip de Comines, that enters into the usual 
studies of a literary man.”—Pp. 332-3. 


From the conclusion of the age of 
Lorenzo de Medici to the commence. 
ment of that of his son Leo the Tenth, 
the progress of improvement seems to 
have been gradual though unobtrusive, 
The establishment of the famous pres3 
of Aldus, and of his literary society 
or Neacademia, the publication of the 
Dictionary of Calepio, still the most 
complete polyglott lexicon for Euro- 
pean languages, the early promise of 
Melancthon, the efforts made in Eng- 
land by Grocyn, Latimer, Linacre, 
Fisher, Colet, and More, with the as- 
sistance of Erasmus, to raise this island 
out of the low state of ignorance into 
which she had fallen during the civil 
wars, the representation of the earliest 
modern comedy the Calandra of Bib- 
biena, at Venice in 1508, and of its 
rival the Calisbo and Melibzea in Spain, 
the cultivation of the pastoral romance 
by Sanazzaro, who produced his Arca- 
dia in 1502, the finished elegance be- 
stowed on the Italian prose by Bembo, 
the rapid strides in learning now made 
by the continental nations upon this 
side of the Alps, all these things testi- 
fy the gradually increasing strength 
of the Republic of letters, at the head 
of which now stood two men, well de- 
serving such pre-eminence, Erasmus 
and Budeus. 

The pontificate of Leo the Tenth 
commenced in 1518. His patronage 
of literature is too well known to be 
long dwelt on, yet, during his life, 
literature was fated to receive the se- 
verest check which it had yet experi- 
enced. This was occasioned by the 
Reformation, whose dawn, while it 
shed light upon the regions of theo- 
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logy, looked frowningly on those of: 
profane learning. In fact, the all- 
important controversy then at issue so 
thoroughly engrossed the minds of 
men as to divert them, for a while, 
from other studies. The quick eye of 
Erasmus perceived this, and casting 
down the weapons of theological strife, 
which he had grasped in the enthu- 
siasm of the first onset, he left the field, 
exclaiming, in a tone of heartfelt an- 
guish—‘** Ubicunque regnat Luther- 
anismus ibi literarum est interitus ! 
Evangelicos istos, cum, multis aliis, 
tum, hoc nomine, preecipue odi, quod, 
per eos, ubique languent, fugiunt, ja- 
cent, intereunt, bone liters, sine qui- 
bus, quid est hominum vita!” Epist. 
MVI.DCCCCXLVI, A.D. 1528. It was 
reserved for Melancthon to show, that 
the greatest skill and deepest interest 
in theological discussion are by no 
means incompatible with the pursuits 
of a benefactor and cultivator of polite 
letters. 

‘‘ The laws of Synchronism,” says 
Mr Hallam, “ bring strange partners 
together ; and we may pass at once 
from Luther to Ariosto. The Orlando 
Furioso was first printed at Ferrara in 
1516. This edition contained forty 
cantos, to which the last six were add- 
ed in 1532. Many stanzas, chiefly of 
circumstance, were interpolated by the 
author from time to time.”—P. 420. 
The very just criticism which follows, 
for the whole of which we regret that we 
have not room, concludes thus :— 


‘* Many faults of language in Ariosto are 
observed by his countrymen. They justly 
blame, also, his unobservances of propriety, 
his hyperbolical extravagance, his harsh me- 
taphors, his affected thoughts. These are 
sufficiently obvious to a reader of reflecting 
taste. But the enchantment of his pencil 
redeems every failing ; and his rapidity, like 
that of Homer, leaves us little time to cen- 
sure before we are hurried forward to ad- 
mire. The Orlando Furioso, as a great 
single poem, has been very rarely surpassed 
in the living recdrds of poetry. He must 
yield to three, and only three, of his prede- 
cessors. He has not the force, simplicity, 
and truth to nature, of Homer, the exquisite 
skill and sustained majesty of Virgil, nor the 
originality and boldness of Dante. The 
most obvious parallel is Ovid, whose Meta- 
morphoses, however, are far excelled by the 
Orlando Furioso, notin fertility of invention, 
or variety of images and sentiments, but in 
purity of taste, in grace of language, and 
harmony of versification.”—P,. 426. 


The chivalric lay of Ariosto was 
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published almost contemporaneously 
with the chivalric romance of Amadis 
de Gaul, a work which, in its day, was 
almost as popular as the Orlando, but 
has met with widely different treatment 
at the hands.of posterity. Saved by 
the curate of Cervantes from the flames 
which swallowed up so many of hig 
followers, the knight was spared, only 
to furnish forth a prey to moths; and 
his very name would be perhaps for- 
gotten, had it not been enshrined in 
the imperishable sanctuary of La 
Mancha. 

The period between 1520 and 1550 
is comprised by Mr Hallam in his 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
chapters ; the fifth treating of ancient, 
the sixth of theological literature, the 
seventh of the literature of taste, the 
eighth of speculative and moral phile- 
sophy, and the ninth, with which this 
volume concludes, of scientific and 
miscellaneous literature. In each of 
these walks, considerable advances 
were made, not merely in Italy, but 
throughout Europe. The works of 
Sadolet and Bembo attest the rank to 
which the Italian taste for classic lite, 
rature had now attained ; while, upon 
this side of the Alps, the spread of 
learning was ensured by the exer- 
tions of Budeus, Scaliger, Manutius, 
Gesner, Stephens, and Erasmus. The 
discouragement which classical studies 
had encountered from the reformers, 
now ceased to operate. The extent of 
this discouragement, and the merits of 
the great man by whom its evil conse- 
quences were prevented, are thus com- 
memorated by our author :— 


*¢ Men,” says he, ‘‘ who interpreted the 
Scripture by the spirit, could not think hu- 
man learning of much value in religion; and 
they were as little likely to perceive any 
other advantage it could possess. There 
seemed, indeed, a considerable peril, that, 
through the authority of Carlostadt, or even 
of Luther, the lessons of Crocus and Mogse- 
lanus would be totally forgotten. And this 
would very probably have been the case, if 
one man, Melancthon, had not perceived the 
necessity of preserving human learning as a 
bulwark to theology itself against the wild 
waves of enthusiasm. It was owing to him 
that both the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and that of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, were maintained in Germany.”— 
P. 465, 


The field of theological literature 
was, during this period, filled, as was 
naturally to be expected, by those 
eager and enthusiastic controversial- 
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ists who sought to aid or to impugn 
the Church of Rome. At the head of 
the reformers stand Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Zuinglius, and his successor Cal- 
vin. The Roman bands are headed 
by less celebrated leaders, Vives, Ca- 
jetan, Melchior, Cano, Soto, and Ca- 
tharin :— 

“* These elder champions of a long war,” 
writes Mr Hallam, ‘‘ especially the Romish, 
are, with a very few exceptions, known only 
by their names and lives. These are they, 
and many more there were down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, at whom, 
along the shelves of an ancient library, we 
look and pass by. They belong no more to 
man, but to the worm, the moth, and the 
spider, Their dark and ribbed backs, their 
yellow leaves, their thousand folio pages, do 
not more repel us than the unprofitableness 
of their substance. Their prolixity, their 
barbarous style, the perpetual recurrence in 
many of syllogistic forms, the reliance, by 
way of proof, on authorities that have been 
abjured, the temporary and partial disputes, 
which can neither be interesting, nor always 
intelligible, at present, must soon put an end 
to the activity of the most industrious scho- 
lar. Even the Coryphzi of the Reforma- 
tion are probably more quoted than read, 
more praised than appreciated. Their works, 
though not scarce, are voluminous and ex- 
pensive ; and it may not be invidious to sur- 
mise, that Luther and Melancthon serve 
little other purpose, at least in England, 
than to give an occasional air of erudition to 
a theological paragraph, or to supply its 
margin with a reference that few readers will 
verify.” —P. 518. 


While theological controversy was 
thus raging, philosophy was combat- 
ing, with some success, the old and 
much abused scholastic discipline ; 
and it fortunately happened, that her 
cause was advanced by the same 
agents which impeded the progress of 
polite literature ; for the reformers of 
the Church were declared enemies, 
not only of the then prevalent eccle- 
siastical abuses, but of the scholastic 
system, which had been so long re- 
vered by their upholders. Even 
Henry VIII., vain as he was of his 
scholastic proficiency, and of the title 
which it had procured him, was com- 
pelled, when he renounced the spiritual 
dominion of the Pope, to sacrifice the 
idol of his youth, Thomas Aquinas. 
Thus were the schools at once assailed 
by the advancing forces of true learn- 
ing and reformed theology. ‘ They 
had,” as Mr Hallam has remarked, 


‘no advocates able enough to say much 
in their favour ; but established pos- 
session, and that innate force which 
ancient prejudices retain, even in a 
revolutionary age, especially when 
united with civil and ecclesiastical 
authority, rendered the victory of 
good sense and real philosophy very 
slow.” 

Ethical writers were during this 
period scarce; but political philoso. 
phy has one great name to boast of — 
Nicholas Machiavel. Thiscelebrated 
man having filled, for about fifteen 
years, the post of secretary to that 
Government which was established in 
Florence during the interval between 
the expulsion of the Medici in 1494 
and their return in 1512, was natur- 
ally involved in the ruin of the party 
he had served, and even underwent 
imprisonment and torture, on a charge 
of conspiracy against the new authori- 
ties. ‘ The Prince” was written in 
1513, during his retirement and dis- 
grace, probably with a view of recom- 
mending himself to Julian de Medici, 
then at the head of the state of 
Florence. Mr Hallam concludes as 
follows a very able critique on this 
work, and the “ Discourses upon 
Livy :”"— 

‘¢ The absence of all passion, the con- 
tinual reference of every public measure to 
a distinct end, the disregard of vulgar asso- 
ciations with names and persons, render 
him (Machiavel), though too cold of heart 
for a very generous reader, a sagacious and 
useful monitor for any one who can employ the 
necessary methods of correcting his theorems. 
He formed a school of subtle reasoners up- 
on political history, which, both in Italy and 
France, was in vogue for two centuries ; 
and whatever might be its errors, has hardly 
been superseded for the better, by the loose 
declamation that some dignify with the name 
of ‘ philosophical politics,’ and in which we 
continually find a more flagitious and undis- 
guised abandonment of moral rules, for the 
sake of some idol of a general principle, 
than can be imputed te ‘ The Prince’ of 
Machiavel. 

‘* Besides these two works, the ‘ History 
of Florence’ is enough to immortalize the 
name of Nicholas Machiavel. Seldom has 
a more giant stride been made in any de- 
partment of literature, than by this judicious, 
clear, and elegant history ; for the preceding 
historical works, whether in Italy or out of 
it, had no claims to the praise of classical 
compositions, while this has ranked among 
the greatest-of that order. Machiavel was 
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the first who gave at once a general and 
luminous developement of great events in 
their causes and connexions, such as we 
find in the first book of his ‘ History of 
Florence.’ That view of the formation of 
European societies, both civil and eccle- 
siastical, on the ruins of the Roman empire, 
though it may seem now to contain only 
what is familiar, had never been attempted 
before, and is still, for its conciseness and 
truth, as good as any that can be read.”— 
P, 564. 


The commencement of the six- 
teenth century is also distinguished 
by the introduction of a new and cor- 
rect mode of studying the civil law. 
This code, which had been over- 
whelmed and obscured by a superin- 
eumbent multitude of glossers, so 
ignorant of classic literature as fre- 
quently to be incapable of reading 
accurately the text on which they 
professed to comment, and so nume- 
rous that it became an ordinary prac- 
tice to count instead of weighing their 
authorities, was now restored by 
Andrew Alciati of Milan. “He 
taught, from 1518 to 1550, in the uni- 
versities of Avignon, Milan, Bourges, 
Paris, and Bologna. Literature be- 
came with him the handmaid of law; 
the historians of Rome, her anti- 
quaries, her orators and poets, were 
called upon to elucidate the obsolete 
words and obscure allusions of the 
Pandects; to which, the earlier as well 
as the most valuable portion of the 
civil law, this method of classical in- 
terpretation is chiefly applicable.”— 
P. 569. Alciati stood not alone in 
scattering the flowers of polite litera- 
ture over the thorny brakes of juris- 
prudence; an eminent Spaniard, 
Antonio Agustino, may be placed 
almost on a level with him. 

As to the literature of taste, the 
chief feature in its histofy, during this 
period, is the increased credit which 
modern languages appear to have 
acquired, and the preference now 
given them over the Latin, which had 
so long reigned unrivalled in the esti- 
mation of the literary world. The 
names of Bembo, Alamanni, Rucellai, 
Tressino, and, above all, Berni, 
though not so great as those of other 
poets who flourished during an age 
less favourable to the reception of 
Italian verse, suffice, at all events, to 
testify that the “ sweet Tuscan 
tongue ” was now appreciated by the 
reading public. Spain boasts of Gar- 
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cilasso, Bosean, Mendoza, and Saa 
di Miranda. Portugal now produced 
her first distinguished poet, Rebeyro ; 
while the French versifiers, if less 
celebrated, were at all events as nu- 
merous as those of any other European 
nation. In Germany, indeed, the 
lyre, chilled out of tune by the cold 
grasp of the Meister-singers, had not 
as yet found any minstrel capable of 
re-awakening its intrinsic melody. 
An honest shoemaker of Nuremberg, 
Hans Sachs, seems to have had the 
will, ifnot the power. But his poems, 
which exceeded ten thousand, are 
unread, though recommended by the 
praise of Wieland and Goethe, who, 
sensible of the degeneracy of their 
countrymen during this age, were 
perhaps anxious to exalt the only one 
who can advance a claim to our re- 
gard. In England, Wyatt and the 
Earl of Surrey, the latter the intro- 
ducer of blank verse, stand first among 
the names memorable for their con- 
nexion, during this period, with our 
domestic literature. The passion 
which inspired the latter is well known 
to all; that of the former is less cele- 
brated. Yet the reader will perhaps, 
feel disposed to rank Wyatt above his 
noble rival, both in sincerity and taste, 
if not in loyalty, when he is told, 
that the oft-sung Geraldine was a child 
of thirteen, for whom Surrey’s flame 
kindled, if so it was, some years after 
his own marriage, while the object of 
Wyatt’s adoration was the beautiful, 
the accomplished, the fascinating, and 
not less fascinating because unfortu- 
nate, Queen Anna Boleyn. The 
drama, too, constructed on the model 
of the Greeks and Romans, was now 
beginning to supersede those rude 
‘‘ mysteries’ and ‘ moralities ” — 
Heaven save the mark !—which had 
constituted the amusement of less 
polished times; and the reader will 
be surprised, probably pleased, to hear 
that the Eton scholars were its first 
performers in this country. Nicholas 
Udal, head-master of Eton, and well 
acquainted with the Roman drama, 
produced, for the amusement of his 
pupils, the first English comedy now 
extant, under the title of “ Ralph 
Roister Foister,” which was printed 
in 1565, but probably not written later 
than 1540. “It is,” Mr Hallam tells 
us, “notwithstanding its uncouth name, 
a play of some merit ; and the earliest 
‘lively picture of London manners.” 
2R 
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Although the modern languages were 
thus advancing towards their proper 
rank, the study of the ancient had by 
no means retrograded; and could 
their supremacy have possibly been 
maintained, it would have been so by 
the pens of Vida, Sannazar, and Fras- 
catorius. 

Europe had made, during this pe- 
riod, much progress in scientific and 
miscellaneous literature. Algebra, 
the right arm of the philosopher, was 
now wielded with success by Cardan 
and Tartaglia. Copernicus, in 1543, 
announced to the world his solution of 
the grandest problem which can occupy 
the mind of the astronomer. Every 
early anatomist was now left far be- 
hind by Vesalius, who published at 
Basle, in 1543, his great work De 
Corporis Humani Fabrica. The love 
of sciehce seems to have engaged him 
and his fellow-students in strange 
scenes of adventure. ‘ Those ser- 
vices,” says Mr Hallam, “ which have 
since been thrown on the refuse of 
mankind, they voluntarily undertook ; 


* Entire affection scorneth nicer hands.’ 
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They prowled by night in charnel 
Hcy they dug J the dead from the 
grave, and climbed the gibbet, in fear 
and silence, to steal the mouldering 
carcase of the murderer.” —P. 642, 
The fate of Vesalius himself was la. 
mentable:— Being absurdly accused 
of having dissected a Spanish gentle. 
man before he was dead, he escaped 
capital punishment at the instance of 
the Inquisition, only by undertaking 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, durin 
which he was shipwrecked, and died 
of famine in one of the Greek islands,” 
—P. 643. 

With the year 1550, Mr Hallam con- 
cludes the first volume of his history. 
We will venture to say, that in no 
other work of similar dimensions, has 
a greater quantity of useful and inter- 
esting information been popularly and 
agreeably communicated. Our limits 
will not permit a longer notice of it; 
but enough has probably been said to 
induce the reader to unite with us in 
hailing the appearance of a work, the 
publication of which is itself not un- 
worthy of commemoration in the 
* History of Literature.” 





TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


BY WILLIAM HAY. 


APOLLONIDAS,. 


Qdpevov wor’ angove—ne T. As 


THE GRASSHOPPER AND BIRD-CATCHER (magd@gacis), 


i. 
High on a lofty thicket 
Which soon the sun perceives, 
Where branch with branch intwisting, 
A couch of foliage weaves, 
There sat a happy grasshopper 
Among the sunny leaves. 


2. 
And while the blessed creature 
Is striking both her wings 
Upon her dedal body,— 
The laughing forest rings, 
And the sun is gleaming gloriously 
Above her while she‘sings. 


3. 
But, ah! that simple melody 
No pleasure gave indeed 
To Crito, the bird catcher, 
Who stole, with crafty heed, 
Upon the bloodless grasshopper, 
And trappéd her in a reed. 


4. 
But dearly does he rue it,— 
Most impious of men 
This Crito, the Thessalian, 
Who never.throve again ; 
In that he slew the grasshopper, 
He never throve again. 


And up and down he wanders, 
Like one bewildered sore ; 

Now all his snares. are useless, 
Which ne’er betid before, — 

For not a bird comes near them, 
Nor shall it—evermore. 
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arnel | I. 
nm the 2 
1 fear JULIAN THE EGYPTIAN, 
~~ Tusgrh Magin petywaAiCeretem—ne Ts A. 
as la. TO MARY. 
cused “t 
mntle. Mary herself too much doth aggrandize ; 
aped Therefore arise, 
* of Oh! goddess Justice, and her vaunting scorn, 
nian Not to be borne, 

. Avenge,—and be thy queenly power displayed 
be; In punishing—no, not with death,—the ae «4 

| 2. 
con- No, not with death,—but rather let her be 
tory. ee | spared to see 
1 no Her raven-locks age-dyed in sober grey; 
, has Mid the decay 
nter- Of her smooth skin—all wrinkles ;*—thus may years 
and Avenge my tears, 
mits And her bright charms, the source of all her pride, 
it; For her pride’s sins a punishment provide. 
id to 
s in Il, 
be MARIANUS THE SCHOLIAST. 

the Asie’ Vs—tee F. A. 


LOVE GROVE.f 


Way-faring man, beneath this foliage rest 

Thy weary limbs, by wandering far opprest : 

Here where this platane-grove by rills is fed 

From founts self-flowing, and by conduits led : 

Here where a spring of purple beds discloses 

The glistening violets, and cups of roses : 

Here where the thick-tressed ivy overspreads 

The dew-gemmed meadows, with its flaccid threads : 
Where, by the flower-fringed banks, that stream so fair 
Kisses the feet of trees self-planted there. 

This is Love Grove—how justly named a place, 
Haunted by every Love, and every Grace. 


Iv. 
MARIANUS THE SCHOLIAST. 
Murige Kime trovesy Egas.—n Ts A» 
ON A BATH CALLED CUPID.} 
1. 
Cythera’s son 
Eros, here bathed his mother dear— 
That lovely one, 


While his torch warmed the. water clear, 
And left its spicy odours here. 





* A parody of the imprecation of Chryses, Vide Homer, Iliad, i. 42. 

+ Epigram iii. and iv. There are two other epigrams by Marianus; one on Love 
Grove, and one On a Bath called Cupid, translations of which are somewhere in 
Maga. These, with the three here given, constitute the whole of his epigrams, 
given by Jacobs. 
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Ambrosial dew 
And incense from her body streaming 
This bath imbue, 
And mingle with the water gleaming 
With Love’s pure light and fragrance teeming. 


183) 


Here as before 

Love's rosy atmosphere still waving, 
Floats evermore, 

As if Cythera—all enslaving, 

Her golden body still were laving. 





v 
MARIANUS THE SCHOLIAST. 
Tlod cos régov txtivom—x. T. A. 
EROS CROWNED. 


STRANGER. 
Where thine elastic bow? Where now the darts 

Wherewith full oft thou piercest human hearts ? 

Where thy much-paining torch? Thy wings outspread ? 
Why in thy hands three wreaths? Why wreathed thy head? 


BROS. 
No vulgar Venus—earthy, of the earth, 

And no material raptures gave me birth. 

In the pure hearts of those whose being’s aim 

Is heavenly lore, I lit that torch’s flame 

Which lights them to the Heaven from whence I came. 
Four woven wreaths of virtues four* I bear, 

Wisdom’s the chief of all around my brows I wear. 


VI. 
PALLADAS OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Orcey Aoyiomois xecrapectbi—r. T. Ae 
FORTUNE CAPRICIOUS. 

Whene’er my reason would essay to scan 
The startling changes in the life of man— 
That faithless stream, to whose inconstant flood 
Fortune commits us in her wayward mood,— 
How she speeds onward to her golden shore 
The poor—and sinks the wealthy with his store,— 
Groping unaided through the mazy plain 
I loathe that mystery—the life of man. 
How shall my reason e’er adjust her strife 
With Fortune’s doings in the ways of life,— 
Who, as she tampers with man’s hopes and fears, 
But all too like a courtezan appears ? 


Vile 
PALLADAS OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Q tis Pearsices ndovns THS TOV Biov—He T. A. 
LIFE SHORT. 


i. 
«* Oh! how brief this world’s pleasure,”’ 
Sated mortals cry repining, 





* The four cardinal virtues. 
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«‘ Time, an unenduring treasure !” 
Mourn they at their ease reclining. 


2: 
Time is flying, wretched mortals, 
Pained or pleasured,—time is flying ; 
Death is louring near our portals, 
Warning us to think of dying. 
VIII. 
JULIAN THE EGYPTIAN. 


Kasivds Iwetvyngea—ne tT. As 


EPITAPH. 
Stranger. John the illustrious,— 
Dead. Mortal, rather say : 
Str. The kinsman of a queen— 
Dead. A mortal too : 
Str. Of Anastasius’ house the flower and stay : 


Dead. All mortal : 


Str. 


And whose life was just and true— 


Dead. Ay—the good done survives our mortal breath, 


Virtue is mightier than fate and death. 


IX. 
APOLLONIDAS. 
Ayeorigay bs0s sipet—n. t. A. 
PAN. 


I am the rustic’s god ; why pour to me 

From gold, the wines of distant Italy ? 

My rough-hewn. altar needs not that ye smite 

The bull’s round brawny neck for my delight— 
Pan, the rude-imaged, lamb-fed mountaineer, 
Deems homely wines, in homely cups, good cheer. 


xX. 
APOLLONIDAS. 
Kal wore On wytro ePoBosum—x. 7. A. 


ON THE DEATH OF ARISTOMENES. 


1. 
And shall the vessel henceforth fear not thee ? 
Declare, thou sea, 
Declare it now, since we are doomed to weep 
By thee, thou deep ; 
Even in the haleyon’s days, when not a breeze 
Flutters its winglets on the waveless seas. 


2 
The haleyons !—for whom old Ocean’s breast 
In breathless rest 
Heaves not,—as if he deemed his own secure, 
And Earth’s less sure, 

To nurse his darlings in their brooding throes, 
Mid such repose, 
Why didst thou swallow, in thy caverns dark 

Our Aristomenes in that goodly bark ? 
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XI. 
ADDAEUS. 
Avrcns neck yign rergupivermn. t. A. 
ALCO AND HIS OX. 


His aged ox, worn out by toilsome days, 
Alco subjects not to the slaughter-knife ; 
But grateful for his beast’s once useful life, 
Has sent him to the richest field to graze, 
Where he may low and eat, and eat and low, 
Free from the cares and labours of the plough. 


XII. 
APOLLONIDAS. 
Hy KAOQAPH (Niwas yde—x. t. Ar 


ON A FOUNTAIN CALLED THE PURE. 


1, 
The PURE—ye nymphs, you fondly gave the name, 
Mine to distinguish as the purest rill ; 
The PURE I was, until a robber came, 
The blood of sleepers on my marge to spill. 


2. 
My sacred waters laved the hand accurst, 
Shuddered and shrank,—and ne’er as heretofore 
Shall gurgle sweetly to the traveller's thirst ; 
Dried now my source—and I’m the PURE no more! 


XIII. 
QUINTUS MACIUS. 
Edmsraroy yrcundy avadwOgdda—n. 4. A» 
ON A VINEYARD GUARDED BY PAN. 


High on the mountain’s dark-green foliage here, 

I Pan am placed,—this vineyard’s overseer. 
Wayfaring man, if thou should’st long to take 

A purple cluster for thy stomach’s sake, 

Eat—I begrudge thee not ; but ifso much 

As one small grape with thievish hand thou touch, 
Down on thy skull descends with might and main 
This knotty club,—’twill make thee reel again. 


XIV. 
APOLLONIDAS. 

Murer weeirrsPice ohxdv—x» Te A. 
¢ 


ON A TEMPLE TO VENUS. 


1. 
‘ This temple rising from the rocky deep 
Amid the swellings of thy parent sea— 
Whose waves for ever round its basement sweep, 
Cythera,—Posthumus has built for thee. 
2. 
Ocean, with joy, will clasp thee: every breeze 
That crisps his azure wavelets, pleased, will smile; © 
And thou wilt look, great mistress of the seas, 
On Posthumus, and this thy holy pile. 
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Xv. 
PALLADAS OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Hemact ris viePny.*¥—x. 4 Ar. 
1, 
Some demon seized the bridegroom, seized the bride, 
And made a throng of happy hearts his slaves : 
Since five-and-twenty at that marriage died, 
One single marriage filled so many graves ! 
2. 
A bridal room—one charnel-house of wo ! 
Pentheus, Penthesilea, bridegroom, bride— 


Be these your names,—names forcing tears to flow : 
Ill-fated spousals !—where so many died. 


XVI. 
PHILIPPUS. 
Adbgioy iganoriy oxorsey d0a.—x. Te Ae 
THE IVY AND THE VINE. 


Ivy—with sidelong, stealthy, creeping pace, 

Thou chokest Bacchus’ child, the clustered vine : 
Vain suicide! since he the feast must grace, 

Before thy chaplets round our brows we twine. 


XVII. 
PHILIPPUS. 
Toy wravoy Egpctyem—x. T. A. 
A FAITHFUL DISCIPLE. 


The winged Mercury, the god 
Of all light-finger’d thieves, sir, 
The king of rural Arcady, 
Renown’d for lifting beeves, sir, 
This mighty power, whose presence graced 
Our famous school gymnastic, 
Was stolen by Aulus—cunning thief— 
A trick most unscholastic : 
Who, as he bore his god away, 
Thus said, and ran the faster, 
Full many a pupil has become 
More famous than his master.t 


XVIII. 
PHILIPPUS. 
Kéas te Pnyet.—te T. A» 
ON AN IMAGE OF PAN. 


The goat-herd Philoxenides for thee, 
O, Pan, carved rudely from a beechen tree 





* This epigram, according to the commentators, commemorates the fate of a mar- 
riage party, who perished by the falling of the room where they were celebrating the 
nuptial feast. The etymology of the proper names is alluded to. Vide Euripid. 
Bacch., 367. Tevbeds Vorws uh wévdos sicoioes Suos. 

t Torro pabnras xeurroves DacxarAwreea proverbial expression. 
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This image—rough with bark—and near it built 
This altar, whereupon the blood he spilt 

Of a grey, wanton goat, and drench’d the rock 
With milk untasted by his infant flock. 

Pan—may his kids have twins, and never bleed 
Beneath the wolf’s rough teeth, for this good deed. 


XIX, 
PHILIPPUS. 
~ \ a \ ae ou 
Xaige bec TlaePin® ony yae ats Ovvaptvmen, T. Ax 
HYMN TO VENUS. 


A, 
Hail to thee, goddess divine, 
Goddess in Paphos adored ! 
Power everlasting is thine— 
Ever by mortals implored. 
9 
Deathless the beauty that spreads 
Round thee the gleam of its fire ; 
Bright is the glory that sheds 
O’er thee the glow of desire. 


3. 

All that is lovely and fair, 
Either on earth or above, 
Ever thy power will declare, 

Beautiful parent of love ! * 


XX. 
ASCLEPIADES. . 
1d mogignav—n. T. A. 
EPITAPH. 


L. 
Oh! passer-by, give heed, 
If that thy heart can feel, while I disclose, 
In a few simple words, poor Botrys’ woes— 
Woes pitiful, indeed ! 


2. 
His son is now no more— 
The learned, the wise, the eloquent of tongue, 
The old man’s pride, cut off, alas! so young, 
And he himself fourscore ! 


3. 
Alas! for him bereft— 
The grey-hair’d father: and, alas! for thee, 
Botrys’ dear son: how many, many be 
The joys which thou hast left! . 


Nice, January, 1837. 





* The original of these lines is remarkable as being the only example, in the whole 
range of Greek poetry, of unmixed pentameters: so say the commentators. The 
measure of the original has been attempted in this version. 
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MEDICAL ATTENDANCE, AND OTHER PAROCHIALS, 


BY A CURATE, IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


Your reply, my dear Eusebius, has 
not at all surprised me. You tell me 
that my account of parochial matters 
first made you laugh very heartily, and 
then made you very sad: and had you 
been curate of » What effect would 
the incidents themselves have had up- 
on you? precisely the same as the 
narration,—excepting that the scene 
of your immoderate mirth, if not of 
your sorrow, would have been one not 
quite so safe as that closed library, 
where, though it be full of informa- 
tion, there are no informers, and from 
which you date your letter. And I 
doubt if you would not have had more 
real occasion for your subsequent sad- 
ness. Iam aware that to many, the 
parochial memorabilia might appear 
overcharged or feigned—but it is not 
so. Ihave often heard you say, that 
Truth beats Fiction all the world over 
—and you are right. More extra- 
ordinary things happen, than imagina- 
tion can well conceive, and happen 
every day too, in all cities, in all vil- 
lages, and in most families; but they 
often are the results of progressive 
action, and intermixed with everyday 
proceedings, and are not therefore 
collected at once, and to the imme- 
diate point of their oddity, or of their 
pathos. The novelist, the tragedian, 
and the comedian, by the mere power 
of separation and omission, of all that 
does not bear upon the chief incident 
to be enforced, excite in us most won- 
derful emotion ; but only so long as 
they keep within the bounds of nature. 
A few facts may be collected, and but 
a few, considering that every moment 
of life is teeming with them—they are 
the stock for all writers ; but, my dear 
Eusebius, I believe the absolute inven- 
tion of them to be very rare. And 
here, I must observe, that a great part 
of mankind suffer things to pass be- 
fore their very eyes, without their 
seeing them, in their exact and true 
bearing. How many even educated 
persons do you not daily meet with, 
who are totally deficient in any per- 
ception of wit, or even of the more 
broad ridiculous? I know one whole 
family, consisting of many individuals, 
to whom, on my first acquaintance, I 
appeared very disadvantageously, from 





their utter misconception of my mean- 
ing, when I spoke facetiously, and 
ad absurdum. It must be very broad 
farce, indeed, that must move any given 
mass. Think but for a moment of the 
mummeries and absurdities that fana- 
ticism will invest with seriousness. I 
have seen the puppet-show, from the 
habit of attraction, employed as an 
adjunct to divinity. Where? it will 
be asked wherever I make the as- 
sertion. Then the matter of fact will 
prove it. Many years ago I was at 
Milan on Christmas Day; while the 
service was going on within the 
Duomo, immediately before it on the 
outside, was a common itinerant Punch 
puppet-show, in which was enacted, 
in imitation of the choice of Hercules, 
the Young Man’s Tempation and 
Choice. He was between the devil 
(as commonly represented) and the 
Saviour. Had this appeared a ridi- 
cule, and a blasphemy, in the eyes 
of common spectators, the authorities 
would not have permitted the exhibi- 
tion. I once watched a man at Venice 
on a little bridge near St Mare’s 
Place, walking backwards and for- 
wards, intreating the passers by to 
take the advantage of praying to his 
most excellent Lady, whom he ex- 
hibited in his little portable chapel, 
which he had set up. He had little 
success—he became irritated—shook 
his fist at “ Our Lady,” calling her by 
all sorts ofabusive names, which, though 
some may have fancied sounded very 
well in Italian, will not bear translation, 
and slammed the door inher face ; many 
passed—nobody laughed, and nobody 
seemed shocked. Did you ever, Euse- 
bius, look into the books describing the 
virtues of particular saints, pretty com- 
mon in all Italian villages ?—particu- 
larly of the local Madonnas—with 
full and particular accounts of the cures 
for: which they are celebrated? The 
worldly wise authority that allows and 
promotes their dissemination, knows 
very well the extent of all that is ab- 
surd, that yet will be taken for sober 
serious truths, and that the faculty of 
a perception of the ridiculous, is not 
the one which they have to fear. 
What in fact are these innumerable 
saints, but the old Heathen deities, 
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mountain nymphs, and water nymphs, 
and Pan, and all the monstrous pro- 
geny that possessed the land in 
Heathen times, new-breeched, petti- 
coated, and calendered, and impiously 
set up by their priesthood, in partner- 
ship as it were, with the one, the only 
Mediator? Once travelling from 
Naples to Rome by vetturino, as it 
was somewhat late, and the road had 
a bad reputation on account of fre- 
quent robberies, I urged the driver to 
make more speed, “ Pense niente,” 
said he, shaking his finger, and imme- 
diately handed me a paper, which, on 
opening, I found to be a receipt in 
form of a payment to a certain con- 
vent, and, in consequence, a regular 
insurance from all evils that beset 
travellers. There were portraits of 
saints, and on each side of the’ re- 
ceipt, prints representing the different 
states of purgatory, and the souls re- 
leased by the contribution of the pious. 
The paper further stated, that the in- 
sured, even though under the knife of 
the assassin, would be nevertheless 
safe, inasmuch as the souls released 
from purgatory, would pray to all the 
saints in Heaven for a rescue. No 
one laughed at this—but when I stated 
that I was not insured, and that I 
thought it safest for me to pay him 
my fare, and called witnesses to the 
payment, I did see a mouth curl into 
a smile,—but I am by no means sure 
that it was not in contempt of my in- 
credulity. 

Here am I, in the midst of my 
travels, Eusebius, when, according to 
the modern public determination to 
enforce strict residence, I ought to be 
in my own parish, and there I will be 
in a few minutes. Yet I must com- 
pliment Lord Brougham a moment 
upon his very liberal view of clerical 
imprisonment, to be found in his bill. 
It did occur to me at the time he 
brought it forward, that as he was then 
keeper of the King’s conscience, an- 
other bill should have been brought 
in, enforcing, with precisely the same 
strictness, the Chancellor’s adjunction 
to his Majesty’s side, to ensure more 
perpetual political “ ear-whiggery,” 
and inviting as informers and inspec- 
tors of the Siamese adhesion, every 
attendant and domestic of the palaces, 
from the Lords of the Bedchamber, 
to the lacqueys and runners. If any- 
thing could have induced a pity for 
the poor good King William the 
Fourth, in the hearts of his refractory 
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and radical subjects, it would have 
been that lamentablé predicament— 
and with such an antipathy existing ! 
And how would Lord Brougham have 
relished the position to which he would 
have brought the clergy? But the at- 
a to make not only our parishion- 
ers, but the very servants in our houses, 
spies and evidences as to how many suc- 
cessive nights in the year our heads have 
rested on the parochial pillow, could 
only have arisen from a mind atro- 
ciously gifted with liberality. The 
Whigs hate the clergy, that is the 
truth of the matter; they think they 
owe us a spite; and if they are them- 
selves at all deficient in that article, 
their friends, the Dissenters, will rea- 
dily subscribe for prompt payment. 
Since I have heard, my dear Eusébius, 
of your intention to becomé a resident 
curate, I have much wondered what 
would have been your answer to Mr 
Lister’s notable Letter of Requests, es- 
pecially that request touching the not 
troubling him in reply with any mat- 
ter not relating to the registry queries. 
You would, if I mistake not, have told 
him he was a very impertinent fellow, 
and so were those who put him in his 
office, to lecture you, and forward his 
insolent requests, one of which is, that 
you act as his pettifogging attorney 
to dun your churchwardens for seven- 
teen shillings ; and having given him 
honestly a piece of your mind, his re- 
quests would have been in the fire ina 
moment, though we are requested to 
keep them, as the following extract 
will show :—* I must also point out 
to you, that inasmuch as it cannot be 
calculated at what period the register- 
books and forms herewith sent to you 
will be filled, it is necessary that you 
should give timely notice (that is to 
say, three months beforehand), by 
letter addressed to me, when a further 
supply will be required. I request 
you to keep this letter with the re- 
gister-books, in order that it may be 
consigned with them to the officiating 
minister by whom you may be suc- 
ceeded.” 

Every man thinks every man mor- 
tal but himself, they say ; so it is, we 
conjecture, with Mr Lister. He in- 
tends to survive all the present gene- 
ration of the clergy, and hold official 
communication with their successors. 
Perhaps he has an eye to future church 
dangers, and, like the prudent insu- 
rance-offices, will not risk upon the 
lives of the clergy ; or, perhaps, with 
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more modest views of his own vitality, 
he looks to another kind of succession, 
and that his requests, and the parish 
registers, and the parish churches, 
too, are to be handed over to his 
friends the Dissenters. Now, Euse- 
bius, you will have, when one of us 
honoured clergy, to be the servant to 
the superintendent-registrar of your 
district, resident, perhaps, ten miles 
from you, to whom every three months 
you are to deliver certified copies of 
the entries in the register-books. Off, 
you must trudge every quarter your 
ten miles with your copies, under pe- 
nalty of being found guilty of misde- 
meanour, and appear before the Grand 
Lama, the deputy-registrar, who will 
say, when he is at leisure to attend to 
you, “ Stand, and deliver!” My dear 
friend, pause a moment—you will 
surely be guilty of a misdemeanour ; 
and all your parishioners do not know 
that the pillory is done away with, and 
will, if they owe you a spite for laugh- 
ing, think themselves entitled to throw 
rotten eggs at you, in anticipation of 
the sentence of the court. In the first 
place, you will never know the quar- 
ter-day ; in the next place, if told, you 
would receive the intimation as an in- 
dignity ; and should you find yourself 
by accident or mistake before the great 
deputy-registrar, you would so be- 
think you of “ my Lord Marquis of 
Carabas” and Puss in Boots, or some 
other nursery or whimsical tale, that 
you would laugh in his face, and flin 
your copy to the winds—and woul 
that be safe? Have they not now-a- 
days, contiguous parochial bastiles ; 
and where would you be? Andif there 
but for a visit, how would you pity the 
poor inmates that must not have a 
window that looks out upon the bless- 
ed green fields, nor their own crony 
friends to look in upon them? And 
would not you tell them all, that it is a 
sin and a shame to separate man and 
wife—for they were married upon 
Christian terms, “ that no man should 
put asunder those whom God hath 
joined together?” You would point 
out that our present marriage service 
says truly, “For be ye well assured, 
that so many as are coupled together 
otherwise than God’s word doth allow, 
are not joined together by God; nei- 
ther is their matrimony lawful.” You 
would tell the people that they were 
no longer necessarily to be joined to- 
gether by God, that there might be a 
better pretext for separating them. 


> 
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You will cartainly, Eusebius, when it 
comes to the point, be taken up as an 
incendiary. Words burnt Bristol; and, 
my dear friend, yours are occasional 

the “ thoughts that breathe, and wor 

that burn.” You never will mince 
matters even with an Act of Parlia- 
ment that blows hot and cold—that 
authorizes two contradictory things— 
First, that people may be coupled to- 
gether without God’s word at all, and 
their matrimony be lawful; and, se- 
condly, that you should be required 
solemnly to declare, at the altar, that 
all such marriages are “ unlawful” — 
tliat is, you are bound to declare that 
to be unlawful which the same act that 
so binds you (for you have no other 
form given) makes lawful. My dear 
friend, you have too strange and too 
free a spirit for these things. I fear 
you, with many of us, will be open to 
the malice of the base and mean-mind- 
ed, who are ready to take advantage 
of all our slips, inadvertencies, and 
omissions ; those who, with the plea of 
conscience for urging all these changes, 
will have no respect for yours or mine. 
I should say that the deputy-registrars 
are not, in respect of marriage, treated 
much better than the clergy, for they 
are bound to make and attest as a civil 
contract, merely that which their con- 
sciences tell them should be a religious 
contract, unless it be intended by this 
very clause in the Marriage Act to give 
a monopoly of the office to Dissenters. 
Now, Eusebius, you will have to ask 
very impertinent questions yourself, 
which I am confident you never can 
do; for every woman that presents 
herself at the altar to be married must 
be asked her age, which all do not 
like to tell, and you must (a very odd 
thing indeed) tell, I know not how 
you are to learn it, ‘her condition,” 
not meaning her rank or profession, 
which forms the next item you are to 
put down for the information of the 
Deputy Registrar. Iam sure I cannot 
tell what any lady’s or others’ condi- 
tion may be, nor am I very curious 
to know what has been her profession 
previous to marriage; but suppose all 
this settled somehow or other, with or 
without odium to the questioner, you 
will have other scrutinies to make, 
that I am sure your delicacy will 
shrink from; and yet you will not 
relish the certifying to anything you 
do not know. Yet you are required 
to certify, “that you have on such a 
day baptized a ma/e child produced to 
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you,” &c.; and that some difficulty 
may be put in the way of infant bap- 
tisms, which are by this Act discou- 
raged, the poor, who now pay nothing, 
will have to pay one shilling. Take 
great care in your touching these pre- 
cious registers of Mr Listers’, for if 
you soil them you will be subjected 
to a heavy pecuniary fine; you, in 
mockery, will furnish yourself with a 
pair of silver tongs. In short, my 
dear Eusebius, you will expose all 
this legislative folly in a thousand 
ways, and perhaps make a foot-ball of 
the Whig enactments at the church 
porch, and render yourself an object 
on whom authorities may exercise a 
vindictive tyranny. 

You tell me that you have been 
giving some attention to the study of 
medicine, that you may be useful to the 
poor. I fear you vainly flatter your- 
self: although, now that the poor are 
farmed out at a few farthings per 
head—a price at which none but the 
lowest of the profession can come for- 
ward, or those who look upon the 
advantage thereby offered of subjects 
for experiment, I-am not surprised 
that one so humane as yourself should 
think some medical knowledge requi- 
site in the clergy, to prevent the 
effects of this cruelty of the Poor-Law 
Commissioner; and yet your know- 
ledge will gain you no credit. You 
will have powerful rivals, who will 
think you encroach upon their privi- 
leges; and should you practice large- 
ly, and prevail on the sick to take 
your remedies, before you have been 
long in the parish, you will find many 
a death put down at your door, as a 
sin and ashame. Do you think (to 
say nothing of neighbouring Lavlies 
Bountiful), that the old village crones 
will quietly give up the sovereign 
virtue of their simples, their oils, their 
extracts, their profits, and their pre- 
scriptive right of killing their neigh- 
bours after the old fashion, to please 
’ a curate, and one of such vagaries, 
they will add! Infants will still die 
of gin and Daffy’s Elixir, and the 
wonder will be pretty widely circu- 
lated that you are not haunted by 
their ghosts. And should you quit 
the parish, and visit it again after 
many years, depend upon it, though 
from a different cause, you will have 
as much reason as Gil Blas had, when 
he came in sight of Valladolid, to sigh 
and say, “alas, there I practised 
physic.” And, besides these old 
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crones, you will have opponents you 
wot not of. There is the cunning 
man within a few miles of you, who 
has a wonderful practice; there is the 
itinerant herbalist, and the drunken 
hedge doctor, who entitles himself 
M.D., and talks volubly of the igno- 
rance of professional men in general. 
There was such an one recently 
in this neighbourhood, who might 
have made a fortune among the far- 
mers’ wives, from five shilling fees, 
had he known how to keep them. 
He had a sure method; he used to 
frequent the village shop, and con- 
verse half familiarly, and half learn- 
edly, with the incomers; and fre- 
quently when a proper dupe left the 
shop, he used to remark to the by- 
standers, that he could see by that 
person’s complexion, interlarding 
unintelligible words, that he or she 
was going into a dropsy, and some- 
times a disease whose name the poor 
ignorant creatures never heard of, 
taking care to be always intelligible 
in the main point, that he could avert 
the dreadful malady. From this 
ingenuity he had much practice, and 
acquired a reputation for wonderful 
cures. But, oh! Eusebius, the cruel 
herbalist, I never can forget that 
man, nor the sight ‘\e showed me. 
The case was this: the sexton’s wife 
was suffering from a cancer; I in- 
terested myself much about her, and 
made interest with my friend, a most 
able surgeon, and humane, sensible 
man, to see her; he did so, and told 
me nothing could be done for her 
then, but to retard the progress of the 
disease; and he liberally supplied her 
with bandages. In this state she put 
herself under the travelling herbalist. 
He very soon made a horrible wound, 
and promised a cure in a few weeks, 
receiving as earnest money about 
forty shillings. She suffered dreadful 
tortures from his corroding applica- 
tions ; but, clinging to life, endured 
all in hope of a cure. I desired to be 
sent for at his next visit. In a few 
days I met him in the sick-room, and 
told him he was attempting impossi- 
bilities, and inflicting unnecessary 
pain. He removed the cloths, bared 
her side, and roughly pulled out a 
quantity of tow, which he had thrust 
into the wound, a deep hole, which 
seemed to enter her very vitals, and 
put it in again, saying that he would 
forfeit his life if he did not entirely 
cure her. I told him he was working 
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at his peril. Ifhe cured her, I would 
take care that his name should be 
celebrated, and the cure well known ; 
but that if he failed, I would try to 
the utmost to punish him. He merely 
replied, that he would forfeit his life 
if he failed. The poor creature did 
not live a week after this. I con- 
sulted my medical friend as to the 
best mode of punishing the man, and 
to my surprise learnt that he was pro- 
tected by law, if he could show that 
he had practised so many years, and 
that I could do nothing with him. 
Did the herbalist flatter himself into 
a belief of probable success? It is 
charitable to hope he did ; and I now 
should be more willing to entertain 
such a hope, as I have heard that 
the man has been found murdered 
under a hedge. But the poor ought 
to be protected from ignorance and 
presumption— the poor particularly, 
for they are totally unable to 
distinguish real merit from rash 
pretensions in any medical practi- 
tioner. Speaking of this horrible 
disease, I must mention, that a very 
old man in the parish had one in his 
lip, which was so slow in its progress, 
that he at last died of extreme old age, 
and not of the disorder ;—he was stone 
deaf. I knew a case in which a very 
eminent man in London acted very 
indiscreetly. The gentleman under- 
went an operation, and it was removed 
from his lip. 1 met him very shortly 
after, and he appeared quite well, and 
in high spirits ; in a day or two after, 
he felt a little irritation in his lip, and 
instantly went to London to an emi- 
nent surgeon, who advised him to ap- 
ply to a medical man in his own place, 
to whom he gave him a letter. This 
was an injudicious step—for the poor 
man, travelling more than a hundred 
miles with this letter in his pocket, 
could not resist the temptation of open- 
ing the letter, that he might study in 
the mean while his best means of a 
cure—when, what was his horror to 
find the letter consigned him indeed 
to the care of a medical practitioner, 
but without the slightest hope, and 
more unfortunately still, expressed the 
tortures, as well as the death to which 
the disease would shortly subject him. 
On liis arrival home, he shut himself 
up, tried to be resigned to his fate, 
never left his room again, and died in 
great agonies. There is also the cat- 
tle-doctor, who often arrives at consi- 
derable.celebrity ; and from his habit 
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of practising upon brutes, has acquired 
wonderful decision. A poor carpen- 
ter had cut his thumb sadly, the cat- 
tle-doctor happened to be near, and 
was sent for to dress it ; but with the 
greatest seeming indifference, he whip- 
ped out his knife and cut it off entirely. 
The man was a carpenter, and it would 
have been unquestionably proper to 
have tried to save it. But decision 
had been acquired, and excision is a- 
kin to it. 


The wind in the east, 
Is neither good for man nor beast, 


is acommon saying—hence many poor 
people conclude, that if what is bad 
for man is bad for beast, so what is 
good for beast is good for man. A 
poor small farmer, seeing a quantity of 
turpentine administered to his cow, 
fancied soon afterwards that it would 
cure him; and not being particular in 
the quantity, took half-a-pint, which 
killed him. This was bad enough; 
but there was something ludicrous in 
the tragical catastrophe of the next 
case. Another farmer, of great expe- 
rience, upon which he prided himself, 
and who, though not professional, was 
an amateur cow-doctor, was taken very 
ill with internal inflammation. Hav- 
ing suffered great agonies, his family 
insisted upon sending for medical aid ; 
but, alas, the poor man tasked his own 
experience before the medical man ar- 
rived. When he entered the room, 
the farmer was out of pain, and said 
he never was better in his life, adding, 
“ Now, sir, as I have a liking to you, 
and always had, I'll just tell ye how I 
cured myself. Iha’ given it to many 
a cow; and I'll tell thee the remedy, as 
it may be of use to you in your prac- 
tice.” He then detailed such horrible 
items of inflammatory and combustible 
substances, as I will not venture to put 
down on paper. The fact was, that 
mortification had immediately resulted 
from the dose, and in a few hours he 
was no more. Had you been there, 
Eusebius, and prevailed upon the poor 
fellow, in that state, to have taken the 
most simple matter, all his famil 
would have said how well he was ti 
he took your medicine. “ Throw phy- 
sic to the dogs,” Eusebius, for 1 am 
quite sure yours will never do for man, 
woman, nor child. 

Nothing is more striking to a mini- 
ster, and oftentimes nothing more dis- 
heartening, than the indifference with 
which his parishioners meet death, 
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It is rarely that one expresses a strong 
desire to live. The very persons 
whom you would expect to see most 
alarmed, or most desirous of life, are 
often the least so. I should generally 
conclude, that the presence of the cler- 
gyman is more advantageous to the 
relatives than the sick. Besides the 
great debility of sickness incapacita- 
ting the dying from any mental exer- 
tion, there is the gradual loss of senses, 
and the wretchedness of extreme old 
age, when the sight and hearing have 
long since failed. Deafness is so ex- 
tremely common in rural parishes, that 
it is one of the greatest obstacles to 
making the impression we would wish. 
And, let me add, that there is some- 
thing so ludicrous, and apparently ir- 
religious in uttering solemn warnings, 
and truths, and texts of Scripture, in 
a voice at its utmost stretch, that you 
often shrink from the attempt. Poor 
people have universally one remark, 
when you point out to them how little 
good you can do, when the sick have 
from age or other infirmity, lost all 
sense of hearing and understanding— 
« The prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much,” is the constant reply. 
Where there is this superstition, I 
should think it right to withhold pray- 
er, certainly such as the sick may be 
supposed to hear, and direct a lecture 
and discourse to the attendants on the 
sick-bed; and I think it right, on such 
occasions, to call up as many of the 
family and friends as may be collected. 
I knew one instance of a man who 
prayed very fervently to live a little 
Jonger. He had been a labouring man 
—and foralabouring man, * pretty well 
to do.” He had never had sickness ; 
was strong, stout, and hale; of perhaps 
seventy-two or three years of age. He 
then had a paralytic attack, and sent 
for me. He continued in a doubtful 
state some time. At every. visit I 
paid him, he earnestly prayed, and 
hoped to be allowed once more to sit 
in the sun before his cottage-door, and 
then he would be so thankful, and so 
good! How seldom are these self- 
formed resolutions of much avail! 
He was able to sit and sun himself at 
his cottage-door, and often did I sit 
there with him, and remind him how 
he had prayed for that as a blessing, 
and that it had been granted. But 
by degrees I found him pass from si- 
lence to sullenness. I was evidently 
not a welcome visitor. He was en- 
abled to do more than sun himself at 
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his door—he was able to walk about 
his little garden. At length I ob. 
served that, as I entered his cottage, 
he would make his escape at another 
door. On one occasion, his wife, 
nearly his own age, shut the door by 
which he would have escaped, pur. 
posely, so that he had no help for it, 
but to seat himself sullenly in his chim. 
ney-corner, and endure my presence. 
I saw him, as he thought unobserved, 
clench his aged fist at his wife, and 
put on an expression of imbecile ma- 
lignity. This a little roused the old 
woman, who told him he wasabad man, 
and had bad friends—that he had bet- 
ter listen to the parson. This put me 
on the enquiry ; but first I questioned 
him as to what could be the cate of 
his change,—did he not believe as he 
formerly did? He did not know that 


he did; all he knew was, that some 


eople believed very differently, and 
S did not see what great harm he had 
ever done, and he was not afraid to 
die. Upon enquiry, I then found 
that a workman had come out from 
the neighbouring town, and having 
work to do at a gentleman’s house 
about a mile off, had taken lodg- 
ings within a few doors of this poor 
cottager. The old woman said he 
called himself a * Sinian ;” and I ve- 
rily believe she thought it meant an 
encourager of sin: “ and a’ reads a 
book here,” said she, * that nobody 
can’t understand ; but that there’s no 
wicked place for ever and ever ; and a 
pack o things that ha’ turned his 
senses topsyturvy; and I knows it 
can’t be good, for he ain’t no longer 
This account gave 
me great pain ; mischief was doing all 
around me, and how hard to combat? 
It is very unpardonable to shake the 
faith of the aged, and remove from 


“them, in their last days of pain, sick- 


ness, bodily and mental infirmity, their 
only solace, a Christian hope. I wish 
that those who do so would first con- 
sider, if, in uprooting all from the 
heart, they find the soil really fit for 
the new seed they would throw in. 
Ten to one that they leave nothing 
but entire barrenness and desolation— 
and all for what? To make a worthless 
proselyte to philosophy, and to divi- 
nity, without mediation, when they, 
who would thus new-engraft the old 
tree, do not believe that it is essential 
to the safety of their convert, that they 
should believe otherwise than they 
have been wont to belieye, Not very 
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_sent for me. 








long after this the man had another 
seizure. He then, himself, anxiously 
He cried like a child— 
and was in all respects, perhaps, as 
weak as one. I was much struck with 
the contrast of the mental imbecility 
in his whole expression, and the yet 
remaining sturdiness of constitution in 
his appearance ; he did not look very 
ill, and though at so advanced an age, 
he had not, I think, a white hair, but 
a strong, dark, curly head, as if he 
were not more than thirty. That was 
my last visit—he died. 

There is not a human being who 
would more rejoice in the innocent 
mirth of others than you, my dear 
Eusebius, but when the sot, the pro- 
fligate, the idle, meet for revel, “there 
is death in the pot.” How lamentable 
and how awful is the following case :— 
A man of education, and of one of the 
learned professions, and of consider- 
able talent, became, after various de- 
grees of misconduct, greatly embar- 
rassed in circumstances, and entirely 
lost his rank in society, and his repu- 
tation. I believe he had no means 
but the annuity of a woman with whom 
he lived. They took a house in my 
parish. Cut off from better society, to 
which they were born, they still found 
many among the villagers willing to 
idle away unprofitable hours with 
them, especially when the temptation 
of drowning care was proposed. On 
one such occasion no very small party 
was assembled. I think there was 
dancing ; there certainly was much in- 
toxication. A common mason was 
among the number, and in the course 
of the night he was carried up into a 
room and laid on a bed. After an hour 
or two his wife went up to see him, 
and found him—dead. I know not 
what immediately passed, but the end 
of the night’s revel was the death of 
three persons ; at least I so concluded. 


-The man above mentioned who gave 


the feast, did not long survive. J can- 
not state the precise time, but very ill 
he was. A fever came on,—in his last 
illness—the last day—he addressed a 
person thus:—‘ They think I’m an 
unbeliever, but I am not, and should 
like to see the clergyman.” I went, 
but I was not allowed to see him. Very 
soon after this a middle-aged woman 
who attended him as a sort of nurse, was 
seized with the same fever, which took 
her off in avery short time. Not then, 
but I should think not a very long 
time after, one of that party died of 
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‘delirium tremens,” brought:on by 
habitual intoxication. But the poor 
woman who, as I mentioned, acted the 
part of purse, took the matter very ill 
when apprised of her danger. She 
was almost the only one I knew that 
expressed much horror at dying. This 
woman has before come under my ob- 
servation, immediately upon | first 
entering upon the curacy, and in a 
manner that had something of the lu- 
dicrous in it. I had been called to 
attend her mother, a very old woman, 
the widow of a small farmer. She was 
then in a dying state; but I should 
conclude she had been a gossipping, 
curious woman; and retained her 
ruling passion, curiosity, strong in 
death. The first time | visited her I 
was accompanied by my wife. I sup- 
pose the people in the house saw us 
coming, and announced it toher. I 
talked to her some time, and as my 
words became more serious, as suiting 
the solemn occasion of a death-bed, for 
such it was, the old dame appeared 
restless, and was rather trying to look 
than looking about her, till at length 
she interrupted me querulously thus— 
s* I do want to see the parson’s wife.” 
My wife came forward, bent towards 
her, and said some soft or gentle thing, 
as women, and parson’s wives parti- 
cularly, know best how to say ; when 
the old lady, looking with evident cu- 
riosity, said, «What! you the parson’s 
wife? such a little bit of a thing as 
you?” Now, my wife is of a middle 
size ; but in her second childhood the 
poor old creature, always thinking the 

arson and his wife to be the first, and 
in that sense the biggest people in the 
parish, concluded their bodily magni- 
tude must be equivalent to that of prize 
oxen. The daughter followed us to 
the door, then into the road, repeating 
at every other step —‘ Oh sir, I'l 
never forget the Lord.” I looked 
back after I had gone a little way, and 
there was she standing, and speaking. 
I thought she had something to say, 
and went back—she only made a drop, 
but not at all like Goldsmith’s “ mu- 
tilated curtsy,” and repeated again— 
«* Ol, no, sir, I never, never, will for- 
get the Lord!” And this was the 
poor woman who was so rapidly taken 
off by that fever. 

The effect of fever which I am about 
to mention, is probably very well 
known to medical men, but to me it 
was strange, and I shall not easily for- 
get it, for the case had another inte- 
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rest. The wife of a tailor, a hand- 
some young woman, about six or 
seven-and-twenty years of age, was 
considered dying when I entered the 
room; the fever was very high, and 
she somewhat rallied her strength. I 
was standing at the bed-side ; she made 
a tremulous sort of noise, that in a 
few seconds had a termination and 
began again, and so on incessantly. 
It was most like the cooing of a dove ; 
she was all the while very busy mov- 
ing about her tongue, and rolling the 
saliva into little balls, like small shot, 
which she then passed over her lips in 
a very extraordinary manner. Her 
husband, poor man, was forced out of 
the room at the moment that she fell 
back exhausted ; I caught her as she fell, 
and gently laid her head upon the pil- 
low. She, however, recovered. When 
I left the room, I found the ejected 
husband lying along in the passage, 
and listening to the smallest sound 
that might come from under the door. 
When he saw me come out, he broke 
forth, in an agony, “ Oh, she is dead, 
she is dead.”” When I told him it was 
not so, he rapidly again laid his ear to 
the bottom of the door, that he might 
hear her breathe or speak. They 
were both favourites with me and my 
family. 

The inmates of the poor’s-house al- 
ways consider themselves more enti- 
tled than any others to the bounty and 
attention of the clergyman — and 
there is a familiarity established be- 
tween the two parties, if the establish- 
ment be not very large, that is by no 
means disagreeable. At first, indeed, 
they would all complain sadly of being 
straightened by the parish ; I am speak- 
ing of their state under the old poor- 
laws. But I think a little mirth, and 
a light easy way of treating their ill- 
founded complaints, . half-reasoning, 
and half-bantering, greatly tends to 
put them in good humour with their 
condition. Iso treated half-a-dozen 
old women in one of my early visits, 
by calculating for them their expendi- 
ture, and some of the items and their 
wants were whimsical enough ; I then 
called in an old man before them, and 
calculated his expenditure to meet his 
means—but, alas! there was a penny 
a-week for shaving. I sent him out, 
and congratulated the old ladies (upon 
my word, a little against my con- 
science) that they had no beards, and 
consequently had the superabundance 
over their wants of a penny a-week 
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for snuff as a luxury. Whether they 
were pleased at the discovery of their 
abundance, or at the flattery that they 
had no beards, I know not, but they 
laughed very heartily, and never com- 
plained afterwards.. Now here, my 
dear Eusebius, I borrowed a leaf out 
of your book, for in some such man- 
ner you would have treated them, 
And yet I never found that these little 
familiarities in the least lessened re- 
spect, or prevented seriousness, when 
requisite, from having its due effect. 
They were old stagers, and understood 
me very well, and always sent for me 
to settle their little disputes, and in all 
cases of emergency. 

One mumping old man would lie in 
bed all day long, unless the weather 
was very fine; and then he would get 
up and go about the roads begging. 
He was a white-headed old man, and 
would put on such a look of simplicity 
and respectability too, that showed he 
was formed by long habit for a mum- 
per. Long did he try, in vain, to 
excite a little more commiseration 
from the parish officers, trying hard 
for an additional sixpence per week at 
every parish meeting. The poor’s- 
house people sent in to me early one 
morning to tell me that old William 
had cut his throat. 
I made some strict enquiries into the 
case, which convinced me that it was 
all sham, and to effect his purpose ; 
and, in fact, there was no harm done, 
as none was intended. When I en- 
tered the room, he was leaning back 
on his bed, one or two good women 
holding his hands and applying a cloth 
to his neck, which had bled—a little. 
He affected a fainting and miserable 
look. I pretended not much to notice 
him, and in rather an upbraiding voice, 
and very loud, asked the inmates how 
they could think of preventing him— 
did they not know how much the pa- 
rish would have gained had he effected 
his purpose, at the same time giving 
them a look they well understood. The 
mumper suddenly turned round his 
head to look at me, and forgét his 
fainting doleful expression directly ; 
and I shall never forget the look he 
gave me—it was one which told plain- 
ly that he directly knew he was de- 
tected, and it was succeeded by another 
which seemed to beg that I wouldn't 
betray him, and that he would do so 
no more. IL often charged him with his 
real purpose, and he could not deny 
it. He never made another attempt. 


Before I went in ’ 
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A curious incident once occurred 
tome, of which I never was able to 
solve the mystery. I was sent for to 
a man supposed to be dying on the 
road. I went, and found a strong stout 
fellow, by the road-side, apparently 
in great pain. He was accompanied 
by another man and a boy, but the 
boy rather attended to some donkeys 
belonging to them than to the man; 
the donkeys carried saddle-bags. I 
thought it a case of cholic, and sent to 
the house for some spirits and water, 
and remained, as did others of my 
family, by the man until he was able 
to proceed. He told me he came from 
some distance, and should pass by 
again in about a month. I was in- 
terested to knowing how he journeyed, 
and begged him to call and I would 
give him something ; but I never saw 
him till six months after, when I met 
him crossing the churchyard. He did 
not know me—declared he never saw 
me—never was in the parish before. 
“ Why are you then,” said I, « go- 
ing through the churchyard, for 
itis no high-road, and leads only to 
places. known to and frequented by 
parishioners?’’ he gave me a surly 
answer, and went on. I found his 
donkeys on one side of the high-road 
at some distance from the churchyard, 
and the same boy watching them. I 
much regretted, and regret still, I 
did not contrive to find out what those 
bags contained. I have my suspicions 
that stolen goods, and plate particular- 
ly, are conveyed from place to place 
by such means. It was not long after 
this that there was a discovery of a 
communication between some gangs 
of thieves and of plate sent from one 
distant city to another. If some of 
these carriers were watched, I cannot 
but think that discoveries would 
be made. Certainly if I had been 
disposed to be active and scrutiniz- 
ing on this oceasion, I could have 
placed very little trust in the con- 
stables—for one, a stout one too, hap- 
pened to be in my house at work— 
when three sturdy fellows in that dis- 
graceful state of more than half nu- 
dity, which we sometimes see about 
the roads, and why so suffered, I know 
not, came across my garden boldly up 
to the window begging. I refused to 
give them any thing, when they inso- 
lently seated themselves on the grass 
plot before my window, folded their 
arms, and passed insolent jokes from 
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one to the other. I told the constable 
to remove them, and if unable, to go 
for help. He refused, and said the 
magistrate of the place would be very 
angry with him if he did, for it would 
put the parish to expense. Constables 
are not, however, always . wanted ; 
thieves sometimes catch themselves, as 
the following incident will show :—A 
gentleman living not very far from me 
had his orchard repeatedly robbed, 
and bidding defiance to prohibitory 
acts, had an old man-trap repaired, and 
set up in his orchard. The smith 
brought it home, and there was a con- 
sultation as to which tree it should be 
placed under ; several were proposed, 
as being all favourite bearers, at last 
the smith’s suggestion as to the locus 
quo was adopted, and the man-trap 
set. But the position somehow or 
other did not please the master, and as 
tastes occasionally vary, so did his, 
and he bethought him of another tree, 
the fruit of which he should like above 
all things to preserve. Accordingly, 
scarcely had he laid his head upon his 
pillow when the change was deter- 
mined on, and erelong the man-trap 
was transferred. Very early in the 
morning the cries of a sufferer brought 
master and men into the orchard, and 
there they discovered— Zhe Smith. 

It being unlawful to set man-traps 
and spring-guns, a gentleman once hit 
upon a happy device. He was a 
scholar, and being often asked the 
meaning of mysterious words com- 
pounded from the Greek, that flourish 
in every day’s newspaper, and find- 
ing they always excited wonder by 
their length and terrible sound, he had 
painted on a board, and put up on his 
premises, in very large letters, the fol.. 
lowing—* Tondapamubomenos set up 
in these grounds ;” it was perfectly a 
«* Patent Safety.” We had one great 
knave whom I often wished to catch 
somehow or other, but I never could, 
though many a time I caught his 
donkey. He kept a donkey and a 
cow, without any pretension to keep 
either. However, as they did his 
work, and found him milk, he sent 
them férth, as Lord John Russell does 
his commissioners, to shift for them- 
selves, and find free or make free 
quarters everywhere. He taught them 
both to open gates with the greatest 
facility ; but the cow was the most ac- 
complished of the two ; for where she 
found good provisions, she not only 
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opened the gates, but had learned to shut 
them after her, that no other might 
intrude: a neighbour of mine caught 
her a dozen times, and declared his 
field was of little use to him. The 
donkey had a taste for orcharding, 
and the rascal at last became so de- 
licate that he liked the smell of my 
flower garden; and there, early in a 
morning, was he sure to be seen. He 
has been driven out repeatedly, and 
observed to open the gate as if it had 
been his own. ‘The gate was tied, 
supposing that he must then be at a 
non plus—not a bit of it. I have no 
doubt he went back to his master, and 
complained of being shut out; and 
though he could not then have opened 
the gate, still when the blackbird 
and thrush called me early to look 
out of the window, there was donkey, 
his feet on the flower beds, smelling 
flowers, and listening to the black- 
birds. He was worthy for Mahomet 
to have ridden. Do not, however, 
suppose that we have a greater num- 
ber of rogues than we are entitled to. 
There is a pretty good scattering 
every where. A most provoking piece 
of roguery occurred at a great funeral. 
The road not being in a good state, the 
undertaker asked permission for the 
hearse to go through my gate, and so 
through my orchard, by my stable ; it 
was readily granted. Yet,inthatshort, 
yet woful passage, they contrived 
to steal a saddle. It is no wonder 
that I never heard of it more, for I 
believe it was stolen by a mute. 
While on the subject of stealing, I 
will not omit to make mention of a 
poor girl who called upon me for ad- 
vice and for my prayers. She was, 
she said, under a temptation to steal ; 
she never had done so, she said, but 
she was always tempted by Satan so 
todo. She wasa servant. Though 
I believed the poor girl to be labouring 
under a delusion, I did as she required: 
she attended the church on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and I offered the prayer 
for her as for a person in distress of 
mind; I saw her in great agitation 
during the service. She came to thank 
me some time afterwards, and said she 
thought Satan had left her. None 
knew the person for whom the prayer 
was offered but tie clerk and myself. 
She had applied to him likewise, as 
demi-official. I desired him to say 
nothing about it ; or the poor creature 
might have been bantered out of her 
But I think, without any ad. 
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monition, my clerk would not have 
troubled his head much about her, 
He had always a little of the nature 
of contempt for the sex, and was 
thoroughly possessed with the con- 
ceit of the vast superiority of his 
own. I wanted to establish a school 
and make him a teacher, and spoke to 
him about terms: I thought he re. 
quired too much, andtold him I thought 
I could employ a woman for much 
less. ‘* A woman, sir!” said he, and 
drew slowly back three steps, as much 
as to bid me look at him; and, by the 
by, as a touch of nature, I must ob- 
serve that such was the exact thing 
that Heeuba dees in Euripides, when 
she would have herself surveyed asa 
picture, to see if any be so wretched, 
Now, my clerk, I venture to say, had 
never read and never will read a line 
of the tragic poet ; so that it was pure 
nature in him, and a proud nature too, 
—for he repeated his words with an 
emphasis of astonishment. ‘ A wo- 
man, sir!—I hope you do not compare 
my abilities with those of any woman!” 
The good man was not then married, 
I think he has since discovered that 
they have more abilities than he gave 
them credit for. And as this reminds 
me of no bad reply of one of the So. 
ciety of Friends to a banterer, I will 
tell it to you, Eusebius ; for it will, | 
am sure, from its gravity, set the mus- 
cles that move the corners of your 
mouth into play. Friend Grace, it 
seems, had a very good horse and 4 
very poor one. When seen riding 
the latter, he was asked the reason 
(it turned out that his better half had 
taken the good one). 
the bantering bachelor, “ how comes 
it you let mistress ride the better 
horse?’ The only reply was—* Friend, 
when thee beest married thee’llt know.” 
I am always pleased with the sedate 
quiet manner of the “ people called 
Quakers,” as the act of Parliamen' 
styles them, and can forgive their lit, 
tle enmities to tithes and taxes. |] 
know, Eusebius, you are inclined te 
laugh when you see them, and ca 
their dress coxcombry; but they are 
changing that fashion. Yet there is 
nothing that I have been more amuset 
with than the ingenuity of one, it 
transferring the scandal of his ow1 
temper upon the church: riding” 
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nand a stroke between them), “d&c. 
thee,” but, recollecting himself, he 
added, *‘ as the church folks say.” 
Don’t impatiently send me back upon 
my parish, Eusebius. Let me follow 
the current of my thoughts, and you 
shall hear one more anecdote, though 
I go to America for it, for it is cha- 
racteristic, and then will I quietly 
settle for the rest of the chapter, as 
if Lord Brougham’s strict Residence 
Bill were in full force. I heard the 
anecdote from a gentleman long re- 
sident in Philadelphia. Two Quakers 
in that place applied to their society, 
as they do not go to law, to decide in 
the following difficulty. A is uneasy 
about a ship that ought to have arriv- 
ed, meets B, an insurer, and states his 
wish to have the vessel insured—the 
matter is agreed upon—A returns 
home, and receives a letter informing 
him of the loss of his ship. What 
shall he do? He is afraid that the po- 
licy is not filled up, and should B 
hear of the matter soon it is all over 
with him—he therefore writes to B 
thus:—** Friend B, if thee hastn’t 
filled up the policy thee needsn’t, for 
I've heard of the ship.”’—** Oh, oh!” 
thinks B to himself—* cunning fel- 
low—he wants to do me out of the 
Wit }premium.”’ So he writes thus to A :— 
will, I Friend A, thee be’est too late by 
© muUsfhalf an hour, the policy is filled.” 
| yOurhA rubs his hands with delight—yet 
ace, WHR refuses to pay. Well, what is the 
and aliecision? The loss is divided between 
ridingitiem. Perhaps this is even-handed 
reasollfinstice, though unquestionably an odd 
ut HatKiecision. My dear Eusebius will ex- 
» Saliract the moral from a tale in which 
/-comeithere is but little morality to be dis- 
bettethovered. I am not surprised that the 
Friend, ancients had their words of omen. I 
KNOW: franted to go straight back to my 
sedate harish, and the word moral takes me 
_calleiack there as straight as an arrow, far 
liametitraichter indeed than the Moral I 
eir litkm going to speak of ever went when 
eS. ‘pnce out of it. And if the cireum- 
ined tance happened in your presence, 
nd caliPusebius, and in the church, as it did 
hey 2%) mine, you know well you would 
there Minost sadly have exposed yourself. I 
amushad a servant with a very deceptive 
one, ™hame, Samuel Moral, who, as if 
nis OWfnerely to belie it, was in one respect 
iding the most immoral, for he was much 
was GPBiven to intoxication. This of course 
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lecture I gave him, “ Oh, Samuel, 
Samuel!” said I to him very fre- 
quently— what will become of you ?” 
On one occasion I told him he was 
making himself a brute, and then only 
was he roused to reply angrily, 
“* Brute, sir—no brute at all, sir—was 
bred and born at T. .” But the 
incident, which would inevitably 
have upset the equilibrium of your 
gravity, was this. I had given him 
many a lecture for being too late at 
church, but still I could not make 
him punctual. One Sunday, as I 
was reading the first lesson, which 
happened to be the third chapter, 
first book of Samuel, I saw him run 
in at the church-door, ducking down 
his head that he should not be noticed. 
He made as much haste as he could 
up into the gallery, and he had no 
sooner appeared in the front, thinking 
of nothing but that he might eseape 
observation, than I came to those 
words, * Samuel, Samuel.” I never 
can forget his attitude, directly facing 
me. He stood up in an instant, lean. 
ed over the railing, with his mouth 
wide open, and if some one had not 
pulled him down instantly by the skirt 
of his coat, I have no doubt he would 
have publicly made his excuse. 

I had another of these Trinculos, 
who put a whole house into a terrible 
fright, and the silly fellow might have 
met with a serious injury himself. 
One day his mistress sent him to a 
neighbour’s, about two miles distant, 
with her compliments, to enquire for 
the lady of the house, who had very 
recently been confined. The sof, 
however, could not pass a hamlet that 
lay in his way without indulging his 
favourite propensity of paying his 
respects to the public-house. When 
a drunkard loses his senses lte is sure 
to lose his time. The first he may 
recover, but never the last ; so it was 
with our Trinculo. When he came 
to himself, he bethought him of his 
errand ; but was perhaps totally un- 
conscious of the time lost, and had 
not quite sufficient senses to make en- 
quiry ; and the stars he never contem- 
plated; there were always so many 
more than he could count. But to 
my neighbour’s gate he found his way. 
He knocked, he beat, he rang, and 
he halloed—for now he did not like to 
waste time—and it was two o'clock in 
the morning. The inmates were all 
in confusion. * Thieves! fire!” was 
the general cry. Some ran about half 
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opened the gates, but had learned to shut 
them after her, that no other might 
intrude : a neighbour of mine caught 
her a dozen times, and declared his 
field was of little use to him. The 
donkey had a taste for orcharding, 
and the rascal at last became so de- 
licate that he liked the smell of my 
flower garden; and there, early in a 
morning, was he sure to be seen. He 
has been driven out repeatedly, and 
observed to open the gate as if it had 
been his own. The gate was tied, 
supposing that he must then be at a 
non plus—not a bit of it. I have no 
doubt he went back to his master, and 
complained of being shut out; and 
though he could not then have opened 
the gate, still when the blackbird 
and thrush called me early to look 
out of the window, there was donkey, 
his feet on the flower beds, smelling 
flowers, and listening to the black- 
birds. He was worthy for Mahomet 
to have ridden. Do not, however, 
suppose that we have a greater num- 
ber of rogues than we are entitled to. 
There is a pretty good scattering 
every where. A most provoking piece 
of roguery occurred at a great funeral. 
The road not being in a good state, the 
undertaker asked permission for the 
hearse to go through my gate, and so 
through my orchard, by my stable; it 
was readily granted. Yet,inthatshort, 
yet woful passage, they contrived 
to steal a saddie. It is no wonder 
that I never heard of it more, for I 
believe it was stolen by a mute. 
While on the subject of stealing, I 
will not omit to make mention of a 
poor girl who called upon me for ad- 
vice and for my prayers. She was, 
she said, under a temptation to steal ; 
she never had done so, she said, but 
she was always tempted by Satan so 
todo. She wasa servant. Though 
I believed the poor girl to be labouring 
under a delusion, I did as she required: 
she attended the church on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and I offered the prayer 
for her as for a person in distress of 
mind; I saw her in great agitation 
during the service. She came to thank 
me some time afterwards, and said she 
thought Satan had left her. None 
knew the person for whom the prayer 
was offered but tie clerk and myself. 
She had applied to him likewise, as 
demi-official. I desired him to say 
nothing about it ; or the poor creature 
might have been bantered out of her 
senses, But I think, without any ad- 
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monition, my clerk would not have 
troubled his head much about her. 
He had always a little of the nature 
of contempt for the sex, and was 
thoroughly possessed with the con- 
ceit of the vast superiority of his 
own. I wanted to establish a school 
and make him a teacher, and spoke to 
him about terms: I thought he re- 
quired too much, andtold him I thought 
I could employ a woman for much 
less. “ A woman, sir!” said he, and 
drew slowly back three steps, as much 
as to bid me look at him; and, by the 
by, as a touch of nature, I must ob- 
serve that such was the exact thing 
that Hecuba dees in Euripides, when 
she would have herself surveyed asa 
picture, to see if any be so wretched. 
Now, my clerk, I venture to say, had 
never read and never will read a line 
of the tragic poet ; so that it was pure 
nature in him, and a proud nature too, 
—for he repeated his words with an 
emphasis of astonishment. ‘“ A wo- 
man, sir!—I hope you do not compare 
my abilities with those of any woman!” 
The good man was not then married. 
I think he has since discovered that 
they have more abilities than he gave 
them credit for. And as this reminds 
me of no bad reply of one of the So- 
ciety of Friends to a banterer, I will 
tell it to you, Eusebius ; for it vill, I 
am sure, from its gravity, set the mus- 
cles that move the corners of your 
mouth into play. Friend Grace, it 
seems, had a very good horse and a 
very poor one. When seen riding 
the latter, he was asked the reason 
(it turned out that his better half had 
taken the good one). ‘ What,” said 
the bantering bachelor, “ how comes 
it you let mistress ride the better 
horse?” The only reply was—* Friend, 
when thee beest married thee’llt know.” 
I am always pleased with the sedate, 
quiet manner of the “ people called 
Quakers,” as the act of Parliament 
styles them, and can forgive their lit- 
tle enmities to tithes and taxes. | 
know, Eusebius, you are inclined to 
laugh when you see them, and call 
their dress coxcombry; but they are 
changing that fashion. Yet there is 
nothing that I have been more amused 
with than the ingenuity of one, in 
transferring the scandal of his own 
temper upon the church: riding 4 
restive horse, his equanimity was dis- 
turbed, he dealt the animal a blow and 
a word (which I must not write, but 
is usually written with a d and an 
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nand a stroke between them), “d&c. 
thee,” but, recollecting himself, he 
added, “as the church folks say.” 
Don’t impatiently send me back upon 
my parish, Eusebius. Let me follow 
the current of my thoughts, and you 
shall hear one more anecdote, though 
I go to America for it, for it is cha- 
racteristic, and then will I quietly 
settle for the rest of the chapter, as 
if Lord Brougham’s strict Residence 
Bill were in full force. I heard the 
anecdote from a gentleman long re- 
sident in Philadelphia. Two Quakers 
in that place applied to their society, 
as they do not go to law, to decide in 
the following difficulty. A is uneasy 
about a ship that ought to have arriv- 
ed, meets B, an insurer, and states his 
‘wish to have the vessel insured—the 
matter is agreed upon—A returns 
home, and receives a letter informing 
him of the loss of his ship. What 
shall he do? He is afraid that the po- 
licy is not filled up, and should B 
hear of the matter soon it is all over 
with him—he therefore writes to B 
thus:—** Friend B, if thee hastn’t 
filled up the policy thee needsn’t, for 
I've heard of the ship.” —* Oh, oh!” 
thinks B to himself—“ cunning fel- 
low—he wants to do me out of the 
premium.” So he writes thus to A :— 
“Friend A, thee be’est too late by 
half an hour, the policy 7s filled.” 
A rubs his hands with delight—yet 
B refuses to pay. Well, what is the 
decision? The loss is divided between 
them. Perhaps this is even-handed 
justice, though unquestionably an odd 
decision. My dear Eusebius will ex- 
tract the moral from a tale in which 
there is but little morality to be dis- 
covered. I am not surprised that the 
ancients had their words of omen. I 
wanted to go straight back to my 
parish, and the word moral takes me 
back there as straight as an arrow, far 
straighter indeed than the Moral I 
am going to speak of ever went when 
once out of it. And if the circum- 


stance happened in your presence, © 


Eusebius, and in the church, as it did 
in mine, you know well you would 
most sadly have exposed yourself. I 
had a servant with a very deceptive 
name, Samuel Moral, who, as if 
merely to belie it, was in one respect 
the most immoral, for he was much 
given to intoxication. This of course 
brought on other careless habits ; and 


as I wished to reclaim him, if possible, ' 


I long bore with him, and many a 
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lecture I gave him. “ Oh, Samuel, 
Samuel!” said I to him very fre- 
quently — what will become of you ?” 
On one occasion I told him he was 
making himself a brute, and then only 
was he roused to reply angrily, 
‘* Brute, sir—no brute at all, sir—was 
bred and born at T .” But the 
incident, which would inevitably 
have upset the equilibrium of your 
gravity, was this. I had given him 
many a lecture for being too late at 
chureh, but still I could not make 
him punctual. One Sunday, as I 
was reading the first lesson, which 
happened to be the third chapter, 
first book of Samuel, I saw him run 
in at the church-door, ducking down 
his head that he should not be noticed. 
He made as much haste as he could 
up into the gallery, and he had no 
sooner appeared in the front, thinking 
of nothing but that he might escape 
observation, than I came to those 
words, ** Samuel, Samuel.” I never 
can forget his attitude, directly faeing 
me. He stood up in an instant, lean. 
ed over the railing, with his mouth 
wide open, and if some one had not 
pulled him down instantly by the skirt 
of his coat, I have no doubt he would 
have publicly made his excuse. 

I had another of these Trinculos, 
who put a whole house into a terrible 
fright, and the silly fellow might have 
met with a serious injury himself. 
One day his mistress sent him to a 
neighbour’s, about two miles distant, 
with her compliments, to enquire for 
the lady of the house, who had very 
recently been confined. The sot, 
however, could not pass a hamlet that 
lay in his way without indulging his 
favourite propensity of paying his 
respects to the public-house. When 
a drunkard loses his senses le is sure 
to lose his time. The first he may 
recover, but never the last ; so it was 
with our Trinculo. When he came 
to himself, he bethought him of his 
errand ; but was perhaps totally un- 
conscious of the time lost, and had 
not quite sufficient senses to make en- 
quiry.; and the stars he never contem- 
plated; there were always so many 
more than he could count. But to 
my neighbour’s gate he found his way. 
He knocked, he beat, he rang, and 
he halloed—for now he did not like to 
waste time—and it was two o'clock in 
the morning. The inmates were all 
in confusion. ‘ Thieves! fire!” was 
the general cry. Some ran about half 
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clad—some looked out of window— 
dogs barked, and women howled. The 
master took his blunderbuss, opened 
the window, and called out stoutly, 
«© Who’s there! who’s there!” Trin- 
culo answered, but not very intelli- 
gibly. At last the master of the 
house dresses, unbolts and unbars his 
doors, and with one or two men-ser- 
vants behind, boldly walks down the 
lawn-path to the gate. ‘“ What’s the 
matter—who are you?’ ‘Trinculo 
stammers out, “ My master and mis- 
tress’s compliments, and be glad to 
know how Mrs and her baby 
is.” Yet, upon the whole, I have 
little reason to complain of my do- 
mestics. The very bad do not like 
to enter a clergyman’s family. Indeed 
my female servants have had so good 
a name for all proprieties, that this 
circumstance alone led to the very 
comfortable settlement of one of them, 
and I think that event has been a re- 
commendation to the house ever 
since. 

One evening as tea was brought in, 
I heard a half-suppressed laugh in 
the passage, and observed a simpering 
strange look in the servant's face as 
the urn was put on the table. The 
cause was soon made known; it was 
a courtship, and a strange one. A 
very decent-looking respectable man, 
about thirty-five years of age, who 
carried on some small business in a 
neighbouring town, a widower, and a 
Wesleyan, knocked at the door. He 
was then a perfect stranger. The 
man-servant opened it. I want,” 
said the stranger, “ to speak with one 
of Mr "s female servants.”— 
«© Which ?”—<* Oh, it doesn’t signify 
which.” The announcement was 
made in the kitchen. ‘I’m sure I 
won't go,” says one; “ Nor I,” says 
another. “ Then I will,’ said the 
nurse, and straight she went to the 
door. “ Do you wish to speak to me, 
sir?’ ** Yes, I do,” . said . the 
stranger. “I am a widower, and I 
hear a very good character of Mr 
——’s servants. I want a wife, and 
you will do very well.”—* Please to 
walk in, sir,” said nurse. In he 
walked, and it was this odd cireum- 
stance that caused a general titter. 
But the man was really in earnest— 
in due time he married the woman ; 
and I often saw them very comfortable 
and happy in the little town of ; 
and I verily believe they neither of 
them’ had ‘any reason to. repent the 
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choice thus singularly made. She 


fell into his ways—had a good voice, 
and joined him in many a hymn—thus 
manifesting their happiness and their 
thanks, while he was busy about his 
work, and she rocked the cradle. | 
represent them as I saw them, and I 
doubt not their whole life was con- 
formable to the scene. 

There was another widower, whose 
cottage was within a few fields of us, 
that was not so very disinterested. He 
was a labouring man, and had his 
little income, a pension, and, for a 
labouring man, was pretty well off. 
I had attended his wife in her last ill- 
ness, who, by the by, was the ugliest 
woman I ever beheld. This man cast 
his eyes, if not his affections, upon the 
rather simple daughter of an old man 
who was then hind to a gentleman, 
had kept a dairy, and was supposed 
to have saved a little money. The 
daughter was about thirty—upon her 
he cast his eye—and as her eye had a 
slight cast too—they met—anda court- 
ship commenced—the whole progress 
of which she very simply told to her 
mother-in-law, and her mother-in-law 
brought it to the parsonage. The 
man, it seemed, wanted sadly to know 
if she would bring him any thing, and 
in a thousand ways, with all his in- 
genuity, did he twist it, but never 
could arrive at the point, and he dared 
not be too explicit for fear of offending 
the old father. ‘ May be,” said he, 
“we might keep acow ?” No answer. 
“ May be, with a little help somehow, 
we might rent a field?” No answer. 
“© May be, with summut added to 
what I’ve got?” A pause—no answer. 
«© May be your father might spare >” 
No answer. The man’s patience 
could hold out no longer, he let go 
her arm, and looking at her angrily, 
said—** Domm it, have a got any 
money ?”’ Andwhat said she?—nothing. 
“ If thee beest so stupid,’ added he, 
after a bit, “ I must go to thee 
faather.”” The father, I suppose, gave 
something, for the loving couple mar- 
ried. O Love, Love! what is it, and 
what is it not, in this working, and 
this unworking world. The business 
of it—the pleasure of it—the pain of 
it—the universal epidemic, but how 
various in its operation in our dif- 
ferent natures. It is a raging fever— 
a chill—an ague—the plague—some 
it makes sober—some it drives mad— 
some catch it—some breed it—in 
some it bears fruit naturally—in others 
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it is engrafted, and then we have 
sweet apples on sour stocks. There 
was no very hot fit in either of the 
instances just given. Some take it 
for all and all—for its own value— 
some in exchange for lands and tene- 
ments—and some with them for a 
make-weight—some will have it pure 
—some can only bear it mixed—some 
have it for ornament—some for use. 
Take an instance of the latter. An 
aged gentleman, who had been more 
than ordinarily successful in the world, 
and had well thriven in business, so 
connected in his mind love and trade 
together, by an indissoluble link, that 
he never could think of the one with- 
out the other ;—no matter which came 
uppermost for the time, the other was 
sure to be tacked to it. He recounted 
his amours thus—for, be it observed, 
he had been married to no less than 
four wives. ‘* Well,” says he, “ I be- 
gan the world, as one may say, by mar- 
riage and by trade at one and the same 
time. For the first Mrs Do-well had 
something decent, and I immediately 
put her money in the trade. It did very 
well, and we did very well; and then it 
pleased God to take Mrs Do-well ; and 
so I went on with my trade till I thought 
it time to look about me; and I didn’t 
marry foolishly when I took the second 
Mrs Do-well, and I put her money in 
the trade, and there it did very well 
and we did very well; and it pleased 
God to take her too; and so I looked 
about me again, and married the third 
Mrs Do-well; she had a good purse 
of her own, and so I put her money 
in the trade, and all did very well ; 
and it pleased God that she should die 
likewise: and then I got my friends 
to look out for me, and they did, and 
I married the fourth Mrs Do-well, and 
I put her money in the trade, and the 
trade wasn’t the worse for that; and 
now here am I out of trade, and they’re 
all dead, and I’m very comfortable.” 
It pleased God, or, if it pleased God, 
are most convenient expressions; they 
let down sorrow so gently, and with 


such an air of resignation ; or express - 


a satisfaction without exposing . the 
sin of it; they cover a secret wish 
with such a sanctity, that I know of 
no form of words more comprehensive, 
or capable of more extensive and more 
varied application ; butthey solely have 
a reference to the human species and 
their affairs: a murrain may seize all 
the brute creation and carry them off, 
but such expressions never will be used 
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unless in reference to the loss some 
human individual may sustain thereby. 
You will generally find that they 
mean what the tongue dare not utter. 
I was once in company with an elder- 
ly gentleman who had in his early 
days spent much of his time in Ame- 
rica: he was questioning another, who 
had recently arrived from that country, 
respecting many of his old acquaint- 
ance there. Now, it was very well 
known that the elderly gentleman was 
not blessed with a wife, that is, he had 
one that was no blessing to him. 
They say he was once recommended 
a perpetual blister, when he sighed 
and confessed he had one in his wife, 
and without doubt the fact was so; 
but, as I remarked, making enquiries 
about his oldacquaintance, he added,— 
“If it should please God to take 
Mrs » I will go and see my friends 
in America;” and the other, as if to 
show that his domestic calamity was 
well known across the Atlantic, re- 
plied, “* And they will be particularly © 
gladtoseeyou.”’ Now, though this was 
put but hypothetically, and even with 
an air of resignation, if such a thing 
should happen, the poor gentleman 
would have been particularly unfortu- 
nate had niistress overheard the ex- 
pression. I believe she gave him very 
little peace; and the idea that he 
should ever enjoy any out of her juris- 
diction, would have thrown her into a 
towering fury. It is very amusing to 
enter into the very marrow of expres- 
sions, to dissect them, and come at 
their real ingenuity. I knew a gen- 
tleman who, although he bore the 
name of his legal father, bore nothing 
else that could be at all referred to him, 
but was bequeathed a handsome pro- 
perty by his ¢legal father. Now, 
never to mention one who had left him 
such a bequest, would not have pleased 
the world (which always means fif- 
teen miles round one), and he would 
have been called, behind his back, an 
ungrateful fellow ; and as he lived on 
the bequeathed estate, it would have 
been impossible. To mention him as 
an alien to him, would have been sure 
to have provoked the smile of satire 
and perpetuated scandal ; yet by one 
happy expression, he admirably avoid- 
ed the awkwardness and the odium— 
he invariably called him his ‘ prede- 
cessor.” An elderly gentleman of 
Ireland, and a bachelor, once in my 
presence managed this sort of thing 
very badly, but very ludicrously. I 
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was in the drawing-room conversing 
with the lady of the house when he 
Was announced ; he was himself rather 
a diminutive man. He came into the 
room, holding by the arm a big youth 
about eighteen years of age, robust 
enough to have brandished a shillelah 
with anyin Tipperary. He pushedhim 
a little forward towards the lady, and 
Said, “* Ma’am, give me leave to intro- 
duce to you my nephew,” then merely 
putting his hand on one side of his 
mouth, in an Irish whisper, which is 
somewhat louder than common speech, 
he added, “* He’s my son.” Itis for- 
tunate that Eusebius was not present. 
Every grade of life has its vocabulary 
—and it varies much in counties and 
in parishes. You will find it no easy 
task, Eusebius, to master the vocabu- 
laries that ought to be known, if you 
would understand every grade in the 
parish to which you may attach your- 
self; but it is hopeless to suppose they 
will ever understand yours. And 
*here is a fair spring of much misun- 
derstanding. The sacrifice must be 
on your part. Educated persons 
speak much more metaphorically than 
they are aware of. But that which 
is a conventional language in one socie- 
ty is not so in another. The simplest 
mode of expression, and at the same 
time the most forcible, must be stu- 
died ; and in our intercourse with the 
poor, I believe it to be a good rule, as 
much as possible, to discard words ex- 
ceeding two syllables—and never trust 
your tongue with a parenthesis, under 
any hope that the sense will be taken 
up by any thread in the mind of your 
hearer, after you have once made him 
take the jump with you, and have lut 
it behind you. You must speak the 
words your poor parishioners know, 
but not in their manner; they will see 
that it is an imitation, and think it a 
banter and insult, and they expect you 
to speak differently. They will look 
up to your education with respect, but 
do not ever lower it in their estimation 
by laying it aside; nor hurt them by 
supposing they cannot understand it. 
Be assured, the poor are sensible of 
the grace and beauty of clear and 
gentle (I use the word in opposition 
to their coarse) diction, in a greater 
degree than we commonly suppose ; 
and they will be as ready to pull off 
their hats to your words as to your 
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appearance. ‘They believe that there 
are two sorts of English, and they 
expect you to have the best, and take 
great pride in understanding you, 
thinking they have acquired some. 
thing, when all the merit may be in 
your plainness, and in your better 
manner of saying common words. I 
say, they think there are two sorts of 
English. This reminds me of an 
anecdote which a schoolmaster told 
me. A farmer wished his son to have 
some learning, and on a market-day 
brought him the lad; he was to be 
taught Latin. Now, I daresay the 
farmer had heard of dog Latin, and 
bethought him of it after he had left the 
school; for on the next market-day he 
came to the school with a sack, and 
said to the master, ‘* I do understand 
there are two sorts of Latin; I should 
like miy son to ha’ the best, and so I 
ha’ brought ye a pig.” Now, Euse- 
bius, it is to me very clear that if 
they wish their sons to have the best, 
they will expect us to have the 
best, whether it be Latin or Eng- 
lish; and if they find we have the 
best of the latter, there is no fear 
they will not give us credit for the 
former. I have often thought it would 
be worth while to take the best ser- 
mons, and translate them, as it were, 
into short sentences, and words of two 
syllables. The story of the poor 
gardener, who, asked what felicity 
meant, said he did not know, but he 
believed it was a bulbous root, is well 
known. There cannot be a greater 
mistake than, as some do, to trouble 
and perplex a country congregation 
with technical divinity, nor with such 
words as “the Philosophy of the 
Stoa,” “ The responses of the Hie- 


rophant,” which were yet uttered ina’ 


country church. Their only value 
will be in their unintelligibility, that 
they may be taken for a mystery, 
which made. the Old Lady exclaim— 
«* Oh, those comfortable words, Meso- 
potamia, Pamphylia, Thrace.” 

But we have a habit of lecturing, 
and so here do I find myself lecturing 
—whom! no other than my friend 
Eusebius, who has 2 more quick sense 
of what is right in these matters, and 
a somewhat unfortunately more keen 
perception of what is wrong in them, 
than any man living— Vive valeque, 
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The Secrets of History. No. 1. 


THE SECRETS OF HISTORY. 


NO. 


I. 


THE SPANISH CONSPIRACY AGAINST VENICE, 


WE must fairly confess we are ra- 
ther fond of conspiracies :—not in ac- 
tion, be it understood, but in narration ; 
for in our own person, as all the world 
knows, we have abundance of music 
in ourselves, and are by no means fit 
for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 
But, there is something in the history 
of all conspiracies—from Catiline to 
Cato Street—which has a secret charm 
for the imagination. The wild, irre- 
gular character of mind of those agents 
by whom they are generally organized 
—the fierce passions they bring into 
play—the “ matters deep and danger- 
ous” in which they deal—the moving 
accidents to which they give rise—the 
mystery in which they are shrouded, 
and which in many cases remains to 
the last impenetrable—the suspense in 
which the mind is held between the 
planning of a dreadful thing and the 
first motion ; all these form a combi- 
nation of qualities which renders the 
delineation of such events peculiarly 
attractive to the ronrance writer and 
the novelist. Schiller, for instance, 
felt so deep an interest in such subjects, 
that he commenced a history of the 
most celebrated conspiracies (which, 
however, went no farther than the first 
volume), containing the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi; that of Fiesco against Genoa ; 
and that which forms the subject of 
the present observations—the Spanish 
conspiracy against Venice, which is 
simply a translation from the work on 
the same subject by the Abbé de St 
Real. Two of his dramas are found- 
ed on conspiracies—Fiesco, and Wal- 
lenstein. His unfinished drama of 
Demetrius turns also on a similar event 
in the history of Russia. His Ghost 
Seer is another version of an analogous 
theme, suggested by the secret socie- 
ties of the Illuminati and the impos- 
tures of Cagliostro. In short, it is 
evident that he had a strong sympathy 
with the delineation of convulsions of 
this nature ; and of the characters by 
which they are originated, or to 
which they give birth. 

The Spanish conspiracy of Ossuna, 
Bedantar, and Toledo against Venice 


in 1618, is among the most interesting 
of such events; first, as furnishing, 
through the elegant and very interest- 
ing work of St Real, the materials for 
the best of Otway’s dramas; and 
secondly, as presenting some histori- 
cal problems on which the learning 
and ingenuity of modern writers have 
been abundantly exercised ; and in 
regard to which the disputants have 
arrived at the most opposite conclu- 
sions. For, so far has the scepticism 
of modern writers gone, that, not con- 
tent with doubting or denying the ac- 
curacy of the details given by the Ve- 
netian writers of the time as to the 
conspiracy, two learned and ingenious 
writers —the Prussian diplomatist, 
Chambrier, a member of the Acade- 
my of Berlin, in his essay Sur les 
Problemes Historiques—and Count 
Daru in his late history of Venice— 
have actually denied entirely the ex- 
istence of any Spanish conspiracy 
against Venice; while the latter, as 
will be afterwards seen, even repre- 
sents Venice as iruly the conspirator 
against Spain. 

A’ question upon which a writer of 
Darvw’s talent, extensive reading, and 
sagacity could arrive at a conclusion 
so opposite to the received notions, 
and to the Venetian authorities of the 
time, is one not unworthy of the at. 
tention of the historical ‘student. It 
is our intention in the present paper to 
present a short outline of the con- 
troversy, and to state the views we 
entertain as to the hypothesis hitherto 
propounded. 

In the month of May, 1618, Venice 
was suddenly startled by the intelli- 
gence announced by the chronicles of 
the day, that a formidable conspiracy 
had just been detected, the object of 
which was to put to death the senate, 
to sack and pillage the city, to burn 
the fleet in the harbour, and to seize 
on the principal fortified places on the 
continent: that this conspiracy had 
been organized by Don Pedro Giron 
d’Ossuna, Viceroy of Naples; Don 
Pietro de Toledo, Governor of Milan; 
and Don Alfonso de Cueva, Marquis 
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of Bedamar, the Spanish ambassador 
at Venice; that French troops were 
to be the instruments employed, as 
least likely to excite suspicion ; but 
that the designs of the conspirators had 
fortunately been discovered by the vo- 
luntary confession of one of their num- 
ber, and that the guilty had been pun- 
ished. This brief and meagre account 
received an apparent confirmation from 
the executions which took place in the 
city, and on board the fleet ; the de- 
parture of Bedamar, who, after a pro- 
test that he was entirely innocent of 
any share in the alleged conspiracy, 
quitted Venice never to return; and 
the sudden disappearance from the 
town of a vast number of idle and un- 
employed adventurers, with whom the 
squares and town-houses had for some 
time before been observed to be filled. 

Besides those chronicles or diaries, 
in which it was the custom of the 
Venetian Government to enter from 
day to day all occurrences connected 
with the State, it was long their prac- 
tice to intrust the preparation of their 
history from time to time to some 
senator of established ability and re- 
putation, well acquainted with their 
archives, with a view to publication. 
The State historian, within the period 
of whose labours the conspiracy falls, 
is the well-known Battista Nani. His 
account, though more detailed, corre- 
- sponds in substance with the report as 
given in the chronicle.* 

Nani, though he equally implicates 
Bedamar and Ossuna in the conspir- 
acy, ascribes the chief share in the 
original project to Ossuna.t He re- 
presents him as despatching-to Venice 
one of his comfidants, Jacques Pierre, 
a Corsair of Normandy, a man of 
great talent, but desperate character, 
who, on pretence of having left the 
Duke’s service in consequence of some 
misunderstanding, obtained admission 
into the Venetian service. The first 
step he took was a singular one :— 
In order to render himself acceptable 
in Venice, he showed Ossuna’s let- 
ters, proposed many specious things, 
pretended to reveal the secret de- 
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signs of the Viceroy against Venice, 
and suggested the means by which the 

might be frustrated. He thus succeed- 
ed in obtaining jheir confidence, and 
was employed with Langlade (Lang- 
rand) in the arsenal. They held secret 
conferences with Cueva (Bedamar) ;— 
couriers and messages were constantly 
despatched to Naples. They gained 
over to their evil purposes Nicolo 
Rinaldi (Regnault), Charles and John 
de Bolio (des Bouleau), Nolot Robert 
Revellido, Vincent Roberti, and Cap. 
tain Tournon, who commanded a com. 


_pany in the Venetian service, as well 


as some others, partly French, partly 
Burgundians. The plan was, that 
Ossuna should send some brigantines 
and barks, under an Englishman named 
Haillot,t which were to make their way 
into the harbours and canals, the depth 
of which had been sounded with that 
view ; these were to be followed by 
larger vessels, which were to cast 
anchor off Friuli, under cover of 
which, and during the confusion 
caused by these, Langlade was to set 
fire to the arsenal, and others (for the 
parts were already distributed) to dif- 
ferent quarters of the city ; the chief 
places of strength were to be seized on, 
and the most distinguished inhabitants, 
whose houses had already been marked 
out beforehand, to be assassinated ; 
all the confederates expected to enrich 
themselves by the immense booty 
which this attempt would open to 
them. Some of these projects were 
indeed difficult of execution; but 
blinded by rapacity and malice, they 
looked on this extravagant enterprise 
as an easy task. In the mean time, 
Toledo had corrupted Jean Berard, 
captain of a French company in Cre- 
ma, with some others, and had made 
arrangements for seizing on that place, 
for which purpose he had advanced 
his troops to Lodi. While the brigan- 
tines were doing their best to reach 
the town, and the conspirators were 
every day climbing the highest bel- 
fry in the city, impatiently looking for 
their arrival, some of the vessels were 
taken by corsairs, others dispersed by 





* Vol. IIL of the Chronica Veneta, extending from 1600 to 1635. The volume 
containing the first announcement of the conspiracy, is written by Geronymo Priuli. 
+ Historia della Republica Veneta, 1663, p. 163. 
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{ The name is differently spelt in different accounts. He is the Elliot of Otway's 
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astorm. They could not be assembled 
by the appointed time, and the execu- 
tion of the plan was necessarily de- 
ferred till autumn. Pierre and Lang- 
lade in the meantime received orders 
to join the fleet, and could not delay 
setting out with the Captain-General 
Barbango. The other confederates 
who remained behind in Venice con- 
tinued to deliberate on the means of 
carrying the plan into effect, and ‘im- 
patiently awaited the time appointed. 
But as they frequently convened on 
the subject, and in order to increase 
their numbers, were obliged to com- 
municate the secret to others of their 
nation, it so happened—for malice is 
seldom so blind as not to feel the sting of 
conscience—that Gabriel Moncassin, 
and Balthazar Juven, both of noble 
descent, the one from Normandy, the 
other from Dauphine, and nearly con- 
nected with Lesdeguieres,* full of 
horror at their evil designs, disclosed 
them to the Council of Ten. By the 
assistance of others, who secretly 
found means to overhear their con- 
ferences and conversations, their plans 
were still more exactly ascertained ; 
the treason was proved by. letters 
which were found, and by the confes- 
sion of the guilty, who were punished 
either by private or public execution. 
Nani goes on to state, that many made 
their escape to Ossuna; that Pierre 
and Langlade were drowned, and 
Berard and his confederates executed 
in Crema, and that Bedamar, appre- 
hensive for his life from the popular 
indignation directed against him, re- 
tired to Milan. He adds, that the 
Senate, from the fear of disturbing 
the peace which was about to be finally 
concluded with the Emperor, and 
with Spain and Savoy, determined to 
observe a strict silence in regard to the 
whole conspiracy. 

Such were the accounts given to 
the world by the Venetian Govern- 
ment. They did not, however, pass 
unquestioned even at the time. Ossuna 
and Bedamar, without denying the 
existence of a conspiracy against 
Venice, positively maintained their 
own innocence: the French Envoy, 
M. de Leon Bruslart went farther, 
and in his letters to his own Govern- 
ment, expressed doubts of the exist- 
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ence of any conspiracy at all, The 
grounds on which in his despatches he 
founds his doubts are the improba- 
bility that Pierre would be concerned 
in a design, of which he had himself 
in the first instance given information 
to the State ; the impossibility of such 
a project, against a city well armed, 
and containing 200,000 inhabitants, 
being attempted by a few miserable 
adventurers; the unlikelihood that 
such a power as Spain would connect 
itself with such instruments in the exe- 
cution of its plans; the absence of 
any trial or investigation in the case 
of Pierre, or of any weapons or proofs 
of preparation for such an enterprise 
being found in the possession of the 
alleged conspirators. 

Still it may be said, that the public 
opinion decidedly was, that the con- 
spiracy had existed, and that the ac- 
count of it given by the Venetian Go- 
vernment, though it might not contain 
the whole truth, was, so far as it went, 
correct. 

In 1674 appeared the well known 
history of the conspiracy, by the Abbé 
de St Real. St Real’s character for 
historical accuracy, as every one 
knows, does not stand high. His 
works in this department, are, at best, 
historical romances, nor does he seem 
anxious in general to remove the 
doubts which their character was cal- 
culated to suggest. On this occasion, 
however, he is at pains to intimate 
that he had composed his history from 
new and authentic documents existing 
in the Royal Library at Paris. The 
spirit and liveliness of the narrative, 
the minuteness and apparent proba- 
bility of the incidents, so far at least 
as appears on the face of his story, 
have given to his work a popularity 
and authority to which it is by no 
means entitled, for the additional docu- 
ments of which he has availed himself, 
are now, on all hands, admitted to be 
exposed to the greatest suspicion, and 
may be proved in many parts to be 
completely inconsistent with the truth. 

They professed to be copics of the 
actual examinations and revelations of 
the conspirators, to the Council of 
Ten ;t but they were unsigned and 
unauthenticated in any way. No. ex- 
planation has ever been given how 





* Marshal Lesdeguieres. 
+ They were subsequently published by Villino Sire, in his Memorie Recondite. 
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such documents should be found in a 
publie library in Paris, when it was 
admitted that no originals were to be 
found in the Venetian archives them- 
selves. The names of the conspira- 
tors, as there represented, differed en- 
tirely (with one or two exceptions) 
from those given by Nani, or men- 
tioned in the correspondence of the 
French Ambassador; while some of 
the circumstances stated in them were 
palpably impossible, and such as were 
entirely inconsistent with the idea of 
their authenticity as official documents, 
containing the actual confessions of 
the conspirators, or the transactions 
which took place in consequence of 
their disclosures. One or two instan.- 
ces may be given as decisive of the 
weight due to the authority of St 
Real, and of the pretended confes- 
sions on which it is mainly founded. 
He ascribes the whole discovery of 
the plot to a feeling of remorse with 
which one of the conspirators, Jaftier, 
was seized, when present at the an- 
nual spectacle of the Doge’s marriage 
of the Adriatic, which takes place up- 
on Ascension day. Ascension day 
took place, in 1618, upon the 24th 
May, but the conspiracy had been de- 
tected, and most of those implicated, 
punished, on the 14th. Nothing, 
therefore, which took place upon the 
24th, could have led to the revealing 
of a plot which had already been de- 
tected on the 14th. 

In the pretended copy of the pro- 
cedure, it is stated that in consequence 
of the disclosures of Jaffier, search 
was immediately made in the house of 
the Spanish ambassador ; that a quan- 
tity of arms and gunpowder was found 
there. The French ambassador, on 
the contrary, states expressly that no 
arms had been found,* and Bedamar 
himself, in his address to the College, 
never alludes to any such step as a 
search of his house. Several arrests 
are said to have taken place in the 
house of the ambassador of France. 
We have the whole correspondence of 
the ambassador with his own court, 
treating the whole as a fiction, en- 
tering into the fullest details, giving 
the names of those arrested, and no 
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hint is given of any of them having 
been arrested in his house. A com- 
munication is said to have been in- 
stantly made of all that had passed to 
the French ambassador, who was 
summoned for that purpose. The 
French ambassador was absent from 
Venice at the time, and did not return 
for some weeks. In the confessions a 
leading part is given to the state in- 
quisitor, Mare Antonio Marcelli. The 
names of all the state inquisitors at 
the time are perfectly known, and no 
such person was to be found among 
the number. Many other contradic- 
tions between the confessions and the 
true facts of the case, as appearing 
from undoubted evidence, might be 
pointed out; but enough has been 
said to show that their claims to au- 
thenticity are of the most suspicious 
kind. The probability is, that the 
pretended confessions are a mere ez 
post facto fabrication, based partly 
upon the statement of Nani, and partly 
on the vague reports which, in addi- 
tion to the official statement, had got 
into circulation. 

In regard, therefore, to historical 
accuracy, the work of St Real may be 
laid aside. So far as it differs from 
or pretends to add to the narrative of 
Nani, it is entitled to no credit ; and, 
in truth, the two differ in every parti- 
cular, except in assuming the existence 
of a conspiracy in which Ossuna and 
Bedamar were engaged against - Ve- 
nice. 

Besides these writers, who, however 
much they may differ in the details, 
agree in assuming the existence of a 
conspiracy, in which Bedamar and 
Ossuna were the prime movers, we 
may mention, as supporting the same 
view, Giovanni Battista Vico, or ra- 
ther the continuator of his work, t 
Giam Battista Birago, who, in his 
history of Venice, relates the story 
substantially as told by Nani ;—Sandi 
et Martinioni, in his Continuation of 
Sansovino’s Description of Venice, ¢ 
who follows the narrative of St Real ; 
Teutori, in his Essays on the History 
of Venice ; Gregorio Leti, in his Life 
of the Duke of Ossuna, and M. Dreux 
de Radier,§ who all adopt, in the main 





* Lettre de Leon Bruslart, 4 M. de Puysieulx, 19th July, 1618. 


+ Historia Rerum Venetarum, 1684, 


+ Historia Civile de Venezia. 


§ Journal de Verdun, Aug. 1756. 
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features, the version of St Real. On 
the other hand, the existence of the 
conspiracy is doubted or denied by 
.Capriata,* by Naude, by Grosley, 
who has published a dissertation to 
prove the incorrectness of St Real's 
account, and more lately and decided- 
ly by M.Chambrier, by D’ Oleires, and 
Daru. 

The two latter have not been con- 
tent to question the truth of the 
received accounts, but have at the 
same time attempted to furnish a new 
solution of the supposed difficulties in 
which the matter is involved. 

The hypothesis of Chambrier, how- 
ever, though it has been popular 
enough, is yet so baseless that we shall 
deal with it very briefly. His explana- 
tion of the problem is this:—That a 
crusade had been secretly projected 
on the part of Spain, France, and Sa- 
voy, against Turkey, which had been 
stirred up by the Capuchin Joseph 
(afterwards so useful a tool in the 
hands of Richelieu): That Regnault, 
as the agent of Charles Emanuel, Duke 
of Savoy, at Venice, had been charged 
to concert measures for that purpose 
with the ambassadors of France and 
Spain: That at the same time the 
Venetian government were extremely 
hostile to the Spanish ambassador Be- 
damar; and anxious to obtain any pre- 
text for his removal from the city and 
from his office: That the Turks, ha- 
ving discovered the intended design, 
had commissioned the Chiaoux, who 
was sent from the Porte to announce 
the elevation of the Sultan Osman to 
the throne, to demand satisfaction, by 
the delivery or punishment of the 
agents at Venice: That the Venetians, 
in order to avert suspicion from them- 
selves, or to re-establish their good un- 
derstanding with the Porte, abandoned 
to their fate those who were most in- 
strumental in promoting the intended 
expedition to the Levant; that in or- 
der to cover the true cause of the 
executions, a pretended conspiracy 
was brought forward, and ascribed to 
Bedamar and the Spanish Court ; and 
that thus the Venetians contrived at 
once to secure themselves and to ba- 
nish the obnoxious ambassador. 

It might be sufficient to observe as 
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to this extraordinary theory, that with 
the exception of the fact which ap- 
pears from the revelations of Pierre to 
the Venetian government, namely, 
that he had at one time suggested an 
expedition against Albania to the Duke 
of Nevers, there is not even the sha- 
dow of foundation for that supposed 
crusade against Turkey, the discovery 
of which, he assumes, led to the exe- 
cutions at Venice. The letter exists 
in which this proposal was made by 
Pierre to the Duke of Nevers. It 
bears a marking on the back in the 
hand of the French ambassador De 
Leon, “ Discours impertinent fait par 
le defunt Jacques Pierre.” Would 
the ambassador have used such an 
expression, if the project had really 
been approved of by France? Be- 
sides, we have only to recollect the 
state in which France was after the 
minority of Louis XIII., to perceive 
that that power was in no state to un- 
dertake a crusade against the Ottoman. 
Again, all we know of the character 
of Philip III. and of his prime mini- 
ster Lerma, is equally hostile to the 
supposition ; while no possible ad- 
vantage could accrue to Savoy from 
any such scheme. The intended cru- 
sade then had really no foundation. 
Still less were the executions at Ve- 
nice connected with its discovery. 

Chambrier, for instance, ascribes the 
executions to the demand for satisfac- 
tion made by the Chiaoux, who arrived 
in Venice with the intelligence of Os- 
man’s elevation to the throne. Now, a 
letter from the Venetian Government to 
the bailo, or envoy, of that state at Con- 
stantinople,t proves that the Chiaoux 
only arrived in Venice on the 10th of 
June. Jacques Pierre had been con- 
demned to death on the 12th Ma 
preceding, and forthwith executed. 
His death then, and those of his com- 
panions, was in no shape connected 
with the arrival of the Chiaoux. 

If it be argued that still the execu- 
tions took place to gratify the Porte, 
and that probably it may have been 
the predecessor of this Chiaoux who 
had made the demand for this blood- 
thirsty satisfaction, this view of the case 
is equally untenable. It is true another 
Chiaoux arrived in Venice in March 





* History of the Affairs of Italy, 1613 to 1650, Book vi. 
+ Lettere Ducale al Bailo, 23d Guigno,°1618. Giunse in questa Citta alli 10 del pre- 
sente Mehemet Chiaus il quale due giorni dopo. venne in Collegio nostro. 
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1618, announcing the elevation of 
Mustapha to the throne, and remain- 
ed there till thé beginning of May. 
But though we are in possession of 
his most confidential intercourse with 
his own court during the period of his 
residence, not a trace of any such in- 
terference appears. His negotiations 
are limited tothe unimportant demand, 
that the Republic should make good 
the losses of certain Turkish mer- 
chants, whose goods had been captu- 
red by Ossuna on board of two of the 
vessels belonging to the Republic. If 
he had really succeeded in so hum- 
bling the pride of the Republic, as to 
compel from Venice so degrading a 
sacrifice to Turkey as the massacre of 
the unfortunate adventurers supposed 
to be engaged in the intended crusade, 
would not some traces of so important 
an affair appear in his communications 
to Constantinople? Objections might, 
in fact, be multiplied without end to 
the- theory of Chambrier ; but those 
we have already mentioned seem suf- 
ficient to satisfy the enquirer as to its 
baseless and improbable character. 
The hypothesis of Daru, which may 
be considered the latest upon the sub- 
ject, must be admitted to be in the 
highest degree bold and original, since 
it actually goes to reverse completely 
the relative positions of the parties, to 
exculpate Spain from any conspiracy 
against Venice, and to represent Venice 
as the true conspirator in aiding a 
supposed enterprise of its treacherous 
subject Ossuna, against the Spanish 
dominions in Italy. Daru denies en- 
tirely the existence of any actual con- 
spiracy against Venice, and considers 
the numerous executions which took 
place as a barbarous measure of state 
policy on the part of Venice, to con- 
ceal the intrigues against Spain, in 
which they had engaged with Os- 
suna, by the unsparing destruction 
of all who were, or were supposed 
to be, in possession of the truth. 
This, it must be admitted, is a grave 
accusation ; for it converts the just 
punishment of abandoned criminals 
into a base and treacherous massacre 
of men, who were only following out 
the projects and designs of the Repub- 
lic itself. It would require strong 
evidence to establish such a charge, 
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which thus goes not merely to subvert 
the received notions on the subject, 
but to brand a nation with a stain, the 
foulest, perhaps, with which her an- 
nals, blotted, as they too often are, 
with treachery and bloodshed, are de- 
formed. * 

It must be admitted that Daru has 
spared no pains to support the accu- 
sation which he makes. He has treat- 
ed the subject of the Spanish conspi- 
racy in two portions of his work, one 
historical,* the other critical,t with 
great care, great extent of historical 
reading, and infinite ingenuity. He 
began his investigations, as he says 
himself, with no wish to establish a 
system, but simply to examine, with 
more attention than had been pre- 
viously given to the matter, the dif- 
ferent authorities, published or unpub- 
lished, by which light might be thrown 
on this mysterious transaction, and he 
has told us, with great fairness, how 
the leading idea of his theory was sug- 
gested to him. ‘ My researches,” 
says he, “led me to the knowledge 
of two facts which I considered certain. 

«* In examining the correspondence 
of the Ambassador of France, I found 
the revelations by which the Vene- 
tian Government had been informed 
of the existence of a conspiracy form- 
ed against it by the Duke of Ossuna 
and the Marquis of Bedamar. These 
revelations bore a date long preceding 
the date when the conspiracy was said 
to be discovered ; if, then, a conspiracy 
existed, it was not unknown to the go- 
vernment; they could not then be 
much alarmed at it, since they had 
been made aware of it so long before. 
There was, therefore, error or false- 
hood in the common accounts, when it 
was said they were made acquainted 
with it only in May 1618. 

“* The letters of the ambassadors in- 
formed me that these revelations were 
made by Captain Jacques Pierre. I 
had before my eyes the original mi- 
nute of them in the handwriting of 
Captain Renault. It followed, that 
Jacques Pierre and Renault were not 
conspirators ; yet both. had been sacri- 
ficed as such. 

“IT found, in the accounts of the 
conspiracy, that among the French 
who were said to be implicated, there 





* Daru, vol. iv. c. 31. 


T Vol. viii. Dissertations sur la Conspiration de 1618. Pitves Justificatives, p. 21-174, 
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was a near relation of the Maréchal 
de Lesdiguieres. This suggested to 
me the idea of examining whether, in 
the life of that nobleman, any mention 
was made of this incident. I found, 
then, that at the same time the Duke 
of Ossuna had conceived his project of 
possessing himself of the crown of 
Naples. This was a beam of light to 
me. The Viceroy could not, at the 
same time, have conspired against 
Venice, to take possession of it in name 
of Spain, and against Spain to deprive 
it of a kingdom. The biographer of 
Lesdeguieres, who was his secretary, 
relates all that took place in the cabi- 
net of his master relative to the pro- 
jects of the Duke to usurp the crown. 
He states positively, that the govern- 
ments of France, of Holland, of Tu- 
rin, and Venice, had been initiated 
into his projects. The Neapolitan, 
Venetian, and other historians, con- 
firmed in part these different circum- 
stances. The Venetians, then, could 
not have believed that the Duke of 
Ossuna was really conspiring against 
their Republic, since they were aware 
that he was engaged in totally diffe- 
rent projects, in which their aid was 
indispensable to him. 

«« By this train of reasoning I was 
conducted to this consequence: The 
Duke of Ossuna, Jacques Pierre, and 
Renault had not conspired against 
the Republic. The Venetians knew 
the real projects of the Duke of Ossu- 
na, and had proof of the innocence of 
Jacques Pierre and Renault. It re- 
mained to find a motive sufficient to 
account for the accusation of the for- 
mer, and. their sacrifice of the latter. 

“* According toDaru, Ossuna had, al- 
most immediately after his appoint- 
ment to the Viceroyalty of Naples, 
begun to conceive the design of seizing 
on that kingdom, and rendering him- 
self independent of Spain. This 
scheme had been secretly communi- 
cated to the different powers of Eu- 
rope who were hostile to Spain, by all 
of whom his designs were furthered 
and approved. Venice, though she had 
not actually pledged herself to any as- 
sistance, was favourable like the rest. 
The main object was, gradually, and 
without exciting the suspicions of 
Spain, to assemble an army sufficient 
to carry the project into effect. Savoy 
and Holland secretly furnished as- 
sistance both by troops and arms. 
Four thousand Dutch troops, who were 
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then in the service of Venice, were, 
with the consent of Holland, to pass 
into the service of the Duke. But 
to have allowed this to be done open- 
ly, and with the apparent consent of 
Venice, would have excited suspicions 
on the part of Spain, which the Vene- 
tian Government were anxious to 
avoid ;—their approbation of Ossu- 
na’s schemes being, of course, condi- 
tional on their success. All that they 
were at present disposed to do was to 
wink at the secret plans by which 
these mercenaries were to be seduced 
from their service into that of the 
Duke. 

“‘ For this purpose Pierre andRenault 
were despatched by Ossuna to Venice. 
But the true object of their visit was 
concealed even from these agents 
against themselves. Of Ossuna’s ul- 
terior designs on the throne of Naples 
they were kept inignorance ; they knew 
not that what he had in view was to se- 
duce the Dutch soldiers of Venice into 
his service ; on the contrary, they be- 
lieved, and were taught to believe by 
Ossuna himself, that his designs were 
directed against Venice, and that they 
were sent for the purpose of organizing 
and carrying into effect a real con- 
spiracy against that city. Whether 
from terror or treachery, Pierre soon 
after his arrival communicated to the 
Venetian Government the existence of 
the conspiracy which he himself ac- 
tually believed. The Venetian Go- 
vernment, better informed of the inten- 
tions of Ossuna, and his dependence 
on them, paid no attention to the sup- 
posed plot. Pierre and Renault con- 
tinued to press Ossuna to furnish them 
with the assistance promised, and to 
give the signal for the decisive step. 
Ossuna, who had no such object in 
view, delayed from time to time, under 
all possible pretexts, in such a way as 
to excite the suspicions even of Pierre 
as to his sincerity. But his imprudence 
gradually led the Spanish Government 
to suspect his designs: the Neapolitan 
nobles despatched a Capuchin friar, 
Lorenzo, to Madrid to communicate 
their suspicions. Ossuna attempted 
to arrest him on his way, but failed. 
He saw that his designs must now be 
discovered, and that his ruin was cer- 
tain. Venice in the mean time, ap- 
prised, through its ambassadors in Paris 
and Madrid, of the suspicions excited 
against Ossuna, and of the probable 
failure of his designs, determined to 
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draw back, and even to extinguish all 
traces of their having been accessary 
to his treasonable schemes. The con- 
spiracy which had been revealed to 
them a year before, and of the non- 
existence of which they were aware, 
appeared to afford a favourable pre- 
text for removing all those who had 
been concerned in the scheme of Os- 
suna; on pretence that they had dis- 
covered a design against Venice itself, 
in which Spain was concerned, they 
put to death all who had in any way 
been connected with the designs of 
Ossuna; and by so doing, before Spain 
had even manifested any displeasure 
against the Duke, they were enabled, 
instead of being themselves accused, to 
take the initiative in the accusation. 
To this Machiavellian policy, Pierre, 
Renault, and his companions, though 
truly innocent of any conspiracy, were 
sacrificed.” 

This is in substance Daru’s solution 
of this long agitated problem. We 
shall now endeavour to ascertain how 
far the grounds on which it rests are 
founded in truth, and how far, if true, 
they could rationally account for the 
supposed effect. 

I. It is evident that the whole theory 
depends on the establishment of one 
proposition, namely, that previous to 
the supposed discovery of the conspi- 
racy in May 1618, the Venetians were 
to some extent implicated in the de- 
signs of Ossuna on the kingdom of 
Naples. Except to conceal their par- 
ticipation in these, they had no motive, 
according to Daru, for the executions 
which took place, or for the invention 
of a pretended conspiracy. 

But here a formidable difficulty 
meets Daru in the outset. The bio- 
grapher of Lesdeguieres, Louis Videl, 
on whose authority he mainly relies 
as to the proof of Ossuna’s treasonable 
project of the seizure of the Crown of 
Naples, places the date of that project 
only in 1619. Leti does’ the same. 
Of course, a project conccived only 
in 1619 could not account for the exe- 
cutions of 1618. 

Daru’s attempt to get quit of the 
difficulty seems wholly unsatisfactory. 
He endeavours to make out, that 
though placed by Leti and Videl un- 
der the date of 1619, the project 
against Venice was of an earlier date ; 
because it is mentioned in connexion 
with various other events which took 
place, some in 1617, some in 1618, 


But all doubt, at least as to the 
meaning of these writers, is put an 
end to by the decisive facts, that both 
of them expressly mention that the 
enterprise against Venice preceded 
the project against Naples; while 
Leti, Nani, and the Neapolitan his- 
torian Giannone actually ascribe the 
desperate scheme of seizing on the 
Neapolitan throne to the failure of 
the conspiracy against Venice, and 
the consequent disgrace of Ossuna at 
the Court of Madrid. The position, 
then, in which this point, which is the 
basis of the whole hypothesis, stands, 
is, that not one single historian places 
the design of Ossuna against Naples 
earlier than 1619; while every histo- 
rian who has touched on the subject, 
including those who were themselves 
connected with the negotiation (for 
such was the position of Videl) ex- 
pressly state that they took place in 
that year, and in consequence of the 
failure of his previous scheme against 
Venice. 

But the statement, says Daru, that 
Ossuna was engaged in a conspiracy 
against Venice in 1618, and that he 
had engaged Venice in his schemes 
on Naples in 1619, involves an incon- 
sistency. The historians who repre- 
sent Ossuna as engaged in both 
schemes “ have not perceived that the 
one necessarily excludes the other.” 
If this necessity be really so palpable, 
it is singular that four such writers as 
Videl, Leti, Giannone, and Nani should 
never have perceived it; nay, that 
they do not even allude to it as a dif- 
ficulty in the case at all. And where 
is the necessary incompatibility ? 
Daru asks, “ Would Ossuna have 
dared to reckon on the assistance of 
the Republic, after having made an 
attempt on its existence; and how, 
immediately after the failure of one 
plot, should he have had time to frame 
another requiring so many negotia- 
tions and preparations?” To this 
objection there are several answers. 

The resentments of nations are not 
like those of individuals. | Ossuna 
might naturally enough believe, that 
if Venice felt that she could serve her 
own interests by injuring Spain, she 
would not be prevented from so doing, 
because she was at the same time pro- 
moting the cause of one who had firmly 
conspired against her. Besides, there 
can be no doubt that, though Beda- 
mar and Ossuna were the agents, the 
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Court of Spain was the true party 
responsible ; and it was against Spain, 
as the real conspirator, rather than 
the mere agents in the affair, that the 
resentments of Venice would be di- 
rected, supposing that with that poli- 
tic government resentment of the past 
would ever be allowed to stand in the 
way of present or prospective advan- 
tage. 

That Ossuna then might apply to 
Venice for aid in 1619, though en- 
gaged as a conspirator against her 
in 1618, is by no means difficult to 
conceive. That Venice might even 
have entered into his schemes, would 
be, in our eyes, by no means impro- 
bable. Changes of policy as singular 
occur perpetually in the history of the 
time. But, after all, when Ossuna 
did open his negotiations with Venice 
in 1619, what was the result? Why, 
a positive declinature on the part of 
Venice to interfere in any such scheme. 
We have the secret despatches of 
Spinelli, the Venetian resident at 
Naples, in which he gives an account 
of the communication made to him by 
the agents of the Viceroy at Naples. * 
We have the answer of the Republic, 
declaring their determination to have 
nothing to do with any such move- 
ment in Italy, and directing Spinelli, 
in the event of any renewal of the 
proposal, to put a negative upon the 
matter at once (se egli pur iterasse, 
tu debbi troncare assolutamente tali 
propositi). We have the whole cor- 
respondence of Spinelli before and 
subsequent to the date of the proposal 
to which we have alluded (15th May, 
1619), and not a trace appears of any 
sanction on the part of Venice to the 
designs of Ossuna. 

This communication of Spinelli is 
extremely important, then, in two 
views. First, it confirms the other 
evidence, that Venice was not even 
applied to by Ossuna to aid his views 
against Naples till after the date of 
the alleged conspiracy ; and, second, 
it goes far to negative the supposition 
that Venice agreed, at any time, to 
lend any countenance to his schemes. 

But Daru is hardy enough to at- 
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tempt to convert what appear to others 
formidable objections into actual ar. 
guments in support of his own view. 
Thus it seems to him to occasion no 
difficulty that during the very time 
when he supposes that Venice was 
secretly aiding his scheme of rebel- 
lion, Ossuna, notwithstanding that 
peace had been concluded, was still 
carrying on hostilities against Venice. 
This was merely done, he conceives, 
as a blind, and to enable him to keep 
on foot a naval force without suspi- 
cion. The battles, he alleged, were 
mere mock-fights, in which scarcely 
a man fell, or a ship was taken; and 
from this he.concludes that neither 
party were in earnest in their pre- 
tended hostilities. 

Now, to infer, in the case of any 
Italian campaign, that the parties were 
not in earnest because the actions were 
indecisive, wouldsurely be rash enough. 
We all know from Grucciardini that 
Italian hostilities were frequently as 
harmless as the encounter of Gym- 
nast and Tripet, and that, notwithstand- 
ing, the contending parties were very 
cordially at war with each other. 
But, after all, the hostilities of 1617 
and 1618 between Ossuna and the 
Venetian- Republic, though indecisive, 
were by no means so very trifling as 
he assumes. We find him seizing 
and confiscating two of their most 
richly laden vessels: we find the Doge 
Giovanni Bembo writing to Vincenti, 
the confidential resident of the Repub- 
lic at Milan, in March, 1618, that Os- 
suna is making preparations for war, 
and that no peace is to be looked for 
while he is governor of Naples.t We 
find him again reiterating his com- 
plaints to the same person, in another 
letter of July, 1618 ; ¢ immediately af- 
ter the discovery of the conspiracy, 
we find the new Doge Antonio Priuli 
writing to the same person, in Sep- 
tember, || also complaining of the con- 
tinued hostilities of Ossuna ; we have 
Ossuna exhibiting afterwards to Spi- 
nelli, in vindication of his own con- 
duct in ravaging their coasts, a confi- 
dential communication from the Span- 
ish Court, dated 20th June, 1617,§ 





* Despaccio di Gasp. Spinelli, 15 Maggio, 1619. 
+ Registro dei Ducali, 16th March, 1618. 
t Registro, 28th July, 1618. 


|| September, 1618. 


§ Despaccio di Spinelli, 22d October, 1619. 
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directing him to send all the ships he 
could into the Gulf of Naples, but in 
his own name, and to do the Republic 
all the injury in his power. To his 
friends Ossuna did not conceal the 
deep hatred he bore to the Venetians. 
Spinelli reports * one expression which 
is decisive as to this point, and most 
important as to his participation in 
the conspiracy :— I will take Ve- 
nice; I would willingly bathe myself 
in the blood of these noble Vene- 
tians !”” 

Is it possible, in the face of these 
and many such circumstances, se- 
riously to question, as Daru does, 
whether the war was a war at all, or 
to suppose that, during all this time, a 
secret understanding prevailed be- 
tween that state, whose vessels were 
thus captured, whose doges complain, 
in their confidential letters, that there 
is no chance of peace while Ossuna 
remains governor of Naples, and this 
same Ossuna, who hopes to take Ve- 
nice within a year, and to bathe him- 
self in the blood of its inhabitants ? 

It may appear, perhaps, that we 
have been needlessly minute on this 
point ; but as it forms the cardinal 
point of Daru’s theory, the weight 
due to his authority required that it 
should be investigated with some 
care. The conclusion to which we 
come is, that all the evidence goes to 
negative completely the supposition 
of any secret understanding between 
Venice and Ossuna prior to the sup- 
posed date of the conspiracy, and 
consequently to strike out from be- 
neath it the foundation on which the 
hypothesis of Daru rests. 

II. But we shall assume, for argu- 

ment’s sake, that Ossuna’s schemes of 
royalty had been formed as early as 
Daru places them, in 1617; we shall 
assume that Venice was aware of 
these, and disposed tacitly to aid 
them; and then let us see how the 
rest of his theory coheres, and how 
far it is reconcilable with common 
sense. 





The only extent to which Daru 
maintains that Venice was implicated 
in the schemes of Ossuna is, that that 
state had agreed to favour his scheme 
of seducing its Dutch auxiliaries into 
his service. To effect this very sim- 
ple end, it must be admitted that the 
strangest and most complicated ma- 
chinery ever devised was adopted. 
The agents of Ossuna, Pierre, and 
Renault, it is admitted by Daru, 
are sent to Venice, believing that 
their mission is to conspire against 
Venice. Under this impression, it is 
admitted, they all along acted. The 
persons whom they seduce into their 
schemes had all the like belief. For 
this purpose, they prepared their arms, 
their ammunition ; not one of them 
knew that Ossuna’s only object is 
to recruit his army by the addition 
of the Dutch auxiliaries. Even Be- 
damar—the politic, subtile, and far- 
seeing ambassador—according to St 
Real, is deceived; he believes the 
conspiracy real; he holds a noctur- 
nal interview with the chief conspira- 
tor, Pierre, in which the attack on the 
city is discussed.t All the world, in 
short, believes the conspiracy real 
except Ossuna himself and the Vene- 
tian Government. Was there ever, 
then, a more violent demand upon 
our belief than is made by Daru in 
maintaining that the real object of all 
this apparatus of conspiracy was the 
comparatively harmless and unimpor- 
tant project of seducing some thousand 
Dutchmen into the Duke's service, 
and that, to promote that end, Venice 
was willing to submit to the fearful 
risk to which she was obviously every 
day exposed—namely, that, without 
waiting for the final authority from Os- 
suna, those troubled spirits, who fully 
believed his purposes against Venice to 
be real, might, of their own accord, 
proceed te carry the scheme into ef- 
fect, and convert an imaginary con- 
spiracy into an actual one? Surely 
any remote danger which might arise 
to the state from the discovery that 





* Under the date of 25th July, 1617. Piglicro Venezia e voglio lordarmi tutto nel 


sangue de onbile Veneziani. 


+ The presence of Bedamar at this nocturnal meeting rests on the authority of 
Pierre’s revelations, contained in the minutes written by Renault, and transmitted to 


the French Government by their ambassador. 


The authenticity of these documents, 


and the truth of the statements contained in them, are assumed by Daru, who is there- 


fore constrained to admit Bedamar’s knowledge and belief of the conspiracy. 


What 


weight, then, are we to give to Beddémar’s denial of all knowledge or participation in 
it, in his interview with the Venetian College, after the discovery of the conspiracy ? 


[Mays 
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they had allowed Ossuna*to recruit 
his army from among their auxiliaries, 
was nothing compared with the im- 
mediate and awful risk which they 
ran by fostering in the very heart of 
Venice a band of ruffians who believed 
themselves employed to conspire 
against it, and might at any time be 
tempted to carry the design into exe- 
cution. 

Granting, then, that Venice was a 
party to the designs of Ossuna prior 
to the conspiracy, the way in which 
Daru supposes they were to aid their 
schemes is, in the last degree, cum- 
brous, dangerous, and improbable. 

But, still more, where was the 
necessity, in any view, for the se- 
ries of atrocious murders (extending, 
as Daru assumes, though that is 
very doubtful,* to many hundreds) by 
which the Venetians are supposed to 
have endeavoured to conceal their 
participation in Ossuna’s designs? 
On Daru’s own view, Pierre and Re- 
nault knew nothing of the real de- 
sign of Ossuna. The conspirators 
with whom they dealt were all equally 
ignorant: from them the Venetian 
Senate had nothing to fear. Why, 
then, these wide-sweeping executions 
of parties not in the secret, and from 
whom no intelligence of the plot 
could ever be communicated to Spain ? 
Could any state, however “ secret, 
bold, and bloody,” resort to such a 
barbarous mode of concealing their 
slender participation in Ossuna’s de- 
signs, and that, too, where the parties 
executed had nothing in their power 
to reveal ? 

It would be easy to accumulate 
considerations of this nature; but 
surely those which we have already 
advanced are sufficient to show,— 

Ist, That the very groundwork of 
Daru’s hypothesis, the privacy and 
participation of Venice in the trea- 
sonable schemes of Ossuna prior to 
the date of the conspiracy, is entirely 
wanting. And, 

2d, That even if the fact was so, it 
would be altogether inadequate to 
account for the events which oc- 
curred. 

One by one, then, the different 
theories which profess to account for 
this mysterious transaction are found 
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to fail, and we are driven back again 
to the original account as given by 
the Venetian annalists themselves. 
And what are the great difficulties by 
which their account of the transaction 
is embarrassed, which should lead us 
now to deny the very existence of a 
conspiracy? We shall advert in a 
few words to these as stated by Daru, 
who has embodied the substance of all 
the previous objections in his own. 

1. Nothing can be founded on the 
supposed improbability of Ossuna’s 
being engaged in the supposed plot, 
from its atrocious character. The man 
who, in 1819, is assumed to have been 
plotting treason against his own king, 
was not likely to be scrupulous in his 
dealings with a foreign state, which he 
evidently detested. Besides, Bedamar, 
we see, did engage in the plot heart 
and hand, believing it to be real ; and 
we have no reason to suppose the mo- 
rality of Ossuna to have been more 
rigorous than that of the Spanish am- 
bassador. 

2. But had the design succeeded, 
it is argued, Spain could never hope 
to keep possession of Venice, or finally 
to destroy that power. Probably the 
other European states would have 
interfered ; but, in the mean time, a 
blow would have been struck, from 
which the commerce and importance of 
Venice would, in all probability, never 
have recovered ; and Spain and the 
chief conspirators, Bedamar and Os- 
suna, would have enriched themselves. 
Besides, the states of Europe might 
probably have been as passive, had the 
design of Spain succeeded, as they 
evidently were indifferent to the un- 
principled nature of Ossuna’s own 
attempt against Spain. 

3. But then, the smallness of the 
means, and the miserable nature of the 
instruments employed! Why, such 
adventurers were the very instruments 
who would be selected for such a 
purpose ; daring, unprincipled, desti- 
tute of character, men who might be 
avowed or disavowed as suited the 
purposes of the prime movers of the 
plot. Pierre and his friends, who were 
the best judges of their chances of suc- 
cess, and Bedamar, the cautious am- 
bassador, appear never to have doubt- 
ed of the practicability of their design ; 





* If the subject justified such minute enquiry, we think it could be shown that there 
is great reason to doubt whether the executions were very numerous. 
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and when it is considered how easily 
a metropolis may be thrown into con- 
fusion by a mob, and its inhabitants, 
however numerous, overawed, we find 
no difficulty in conceiving the project 
of a sudden and destructive attack on 
the town, when backed by Ossuna’s 
galleys in the harbour, to have been 
perfectly possible. 

4. But then comes Daru’s strong- 
hold—the confessions of Pierre to the 
Venetian Government, many months 
before the public announcement of the 
discovery of the conspiracy. If Pierre 
revealed the plot, it is argued, he 
could not well be concerned in its 
execution: if the plot was real, and 
revealed by him, the senate could 
never have rewarded him for his in- 
formation by drowning him in the 
Lagune. This objection is doubt- 
less forcible ; but its apparent weight, 
it is thought, may be removed. 

Two suppositions may be taken, 
either of which might account for 
what took place. The first, and we 
think the most probable, is that though 
Pierre unquestionably communicated 
to the Venetian Government a project 
of Ossuna’s for an attack upon the 
town and burning the galleys in the 
harbour, this was truly done to obtain 
their confidence, so as to enable him to 
accomplish his schemes with the greater 
safety, and to lull them into security, 
when they found the attack was not 
made. 

These revelations, let it be observed, 
began within four days of his arrival in 
Venice. We do not know what was 
the preciseinformation given by Pierre. 
Very probably it was entirely different 
from the truth, and calculated to mis- 
lead the Venetian Government. He 
himself stated as much to his accom- 
plice Moncassin, * Ch’egli aveva dato 
ad intender certa impresa che diseg- 
nava il Duca d’Ossuna, di fare per 
impatronirse di questa citta mache tutto 
éra in contrario.” If then the dis- 
covery was but a part of the plot; if 
the Venetian Government afterwards 
discovered that they had been deceived, 
and that this adventurer was still en- 
gaged in furthering the schemes of Be- 
damar and Ossuna, what difficulty is 
there in accounting for his punishment 
and that of his comrades ? 

But it is quite possible, that, after 





all, Pierre may either, through terror 
or treachery, have really intended at 
first to thwart the plot and to make 
known to Venice the designs of the 
Duke. Still, if he was guilty of one 
such act, we can hardly suppose him 
scrupulous about another. Having 
betrayed Ossuna to Venice, he might 


‘again be equally ready to betray Venice 


to Ossuna, and revive those intrigues 
which he had at first been led to aban- 
don. His whole career, which, so far as 
it can be traced, is that of a scheming 
and perfidious adventurer, is in favour 
of the supposition that he might very 
easily be again involved in the schemes 
of Ossuna, to whom his assistance would 
now be so much the more valuable, 
that he possessed to some extent the 
confidence of the Venetian Govern- 
ment from his former revelations. In 
this case also, if the Venetian Govern- 
ment afterwards discovered that they 
had been deceived, is his punishment 
and that of his accomplices difficult to 
be accounted for? 

We shall only add, in reference to 
this point, that Nani, who gives the 
account of the conspiracy quoted in 
the outset, sees no inconsistency be- 
tween its reality and the fact of Pierre’s 
previous revelations, which he express- 
ly mentions. He doubtless had before 
him when he wrote the means of 
bridging over the difficulty, which we 
can only do by conjecture; but the 
important fact is, that he does not 
view these previous confessions as a 
difficulty even requiring explanation. 

5. But then, it is said, the Council 
of Ten, in their communications to the 
Senate, suppress all mention of the 
previous communications of Pierre, 
and represent the first discovery of the 
conspiracy as made by Juven and Mon- 
cassin.. And why this concealment, it 
is asked, if the conspiracy was real? 
The answer to this is, that the Ten 
did not conceal in their communica- 
tions to the Senate the fact of Pierre’s 
revelations. They are repeatedly al- 
luded to. In particular, the Council 
of Ten expressly stated to the Senate,* 
that they had been made acquainted 
with the conspiracy since the month of 
March. And even if they had, there 
would have been nothing in the fact 
very difficult of explanation, because 
if they had not acted on Pierre’s 





* Communication of the 17th Oct. 
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communications, they might naturally 
enough wish to conceal their own ne- 
gligence by passing over the circum- 
stances of the previous communication. 

6. The silence which the Venetian 
Government observed in regard to this 
affair, is sufficiently accounted for on 
the ground stated by themselves,—viz. 
their anxiety not to disturb the peace 
which had with so much difficulty been 
concluded. But we have in its records 
the whole history of the affair as 
communicated by them in their con- 
fidential communications to their own 
ambassadors, or from the Council of 
Ten to the Senate, and we have the 
sentences of the conspirators. And 
here, without going farther into the 
subject, we may be allowed to express a 
doubt as to the numbers of the execu- 
tions. No execution could take place 
in Venice without the sentence of the 
Council of Ten; we have its records, 
and in these no deaths are mentioned, 
except those of Jacques Pierre, Rey- 
nault, Bruillard, the two De Bouleaux, 
and Rossetti in Venice, and Berard 
and Furnier at Crema.’ Juven, who 
had been the means of discovering the 
conspiracy, was acquitted, and this 
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circumstance in itself seems fatal to the 
theory of Daru, namely, that the object 
of the Venetians was to bury in oblivion 
their own participation in Ossuna’s 
schemes, by the comprehensive des- 
truction of the accusers as well as the 
accused. Moncassin was also spared, 
and even rewarded with a pension, 
though he received a hint to retire to 
Candia. Daru is again mistaken in 
saying that he was soon after assas- 
sinated there, with the connivance, he 
thinks, of the Venetian Government ; 
on the contrary, we find him receiving 
an assurance in 1620 that his pension 
would be continued to his son.* 
These embody the main points of 
objection to the old account as given 
by Nani, and we confess we see in 
them nothing formidable. If any dif- 
ficulty should remain, this at least 
seems clear, that of all the accounts 
which have been given, this which 
supposes the existence of a real con- 
spiracy against Venice, organized by 
Bedamar and Ossuna, and in whic 
Pierre and Reynault were the leading 
instruments, is the most natural, the 
most satisfactory, and the one best 
vouched by historical evidence. 





GRISELDA, THE CLERKE’S TALE. 


RE-MADE FROM CHAUCER. 


In fair Saluzzo, lovely to beholds 

Down at the root of Vesulus the cold, 

A Marquis whilom ruled that pleasant plain, 
O’er towns and towers, and all the wide domain, 
The lineal prince, through fortune’s favour clear, 
By lords and commons held in love and fear. 

In bloom of youth, and in his person fair, 

His noble features and his royal air, 

And the dark flashes of his wilful eye 

Beseemed the gentlest born of Lombardy. 
Frank, courteous ; oft on pleasant toys intent, 
Yet wise withal in art of government, 

But too much time he let in pleasure slide, 
Eager to hawk and hunt on every side ; 

To pass the present day was all he sought, 

And to the future never gave a thought, 

Nor was inclined, for all his lieges said, 


To entertain a wife at board and bed. 


But his unwedded state disturbed them more 
Than all the troubles they in marriage bore, 
Till on a day they all together went, 

And by their leader told their discontent:— 





* Parti. 1619, 19 Aug. 


4 Sept. 1820, 20 April. 
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Griselda. [May, 


* Most noble Marquis! we with grief express, 
But without fear, our heartfelt heaviness, 
For thy frank courtesy vouchsafes to hear 
Remonstrance or complaint with patient ear. 
Now of thyself we to thyself complain, 
Hear us, Lord Walter, nor our prayer disdain. 
We wish not, with thy sovran rule content, 
Nor could devise, a better government ; 
But one thing likes us not ; mature of life, 
Thou to thy lonely bed hast ta’en no wife. 
Under the blissful yoke thy neck let fall, 
Easy to bear with, which men wedlock call ; 
And in thy wisdom let this thought have place, 
How swiftly fleet our mortal days apace ; 
For though we sleep, or wake, or roam, or ride, 
Time flies, and no man’s leisure will abide. 
And though thy green youth flower in all delight, 
Age stealthy creeps, still as a stone to sight ; 
And with his dart Death stands prepared to strike, 
And threatens every age and rank alike : 
We all are certain we shall be his prey, 
Uncertain only of th’ appointed day. 
Then let us choose thee, as by thy command, 
A wife, the best and gentlest of the land ; 
For if with thee should fail thy honoured line, 
And a new race of lords succeed to thine, 
Then wo were us our true prince to survive— 
Wherefore we pray thee speedily to wive.” 


Their humble prayer moved noble Walter’s mind, 
Who, smiling, thus replied with accent kind :— 
« Ye, my good people, with good purpose too, 
Force me to that I never thought to do ; 

To wedlock I consent, to please my folk ; 

Ye call it blissful, but ’tis still a yoke. 

Freedom I loved, and freedom I resign, 

For which, when bound, most married men repine. 
But I'll not trouble you to choose for me, 

Since mine the danger, mine the choice should be. 
The former virtues of a noble line 

Seldom in children by transmission shine ; 

Good sires have sons that not resemble them ; 
Grace comes from God, not from the lineal stem. 
Therefore I leave to Him my marriage, rest, 

And my estate, as it shall please Him best. 

But ye my wife must honour evermore, 

As she were child of crowned emperor. 

I leave my liberty at your request, 

But I will wed whome’er I love the best. 
Whoe’er she be, your homage freely give ; 

Agree to this, or I will single live.”’ 


To his condition they with joy assent, 
Beseeching him of grace before they went, 
For still they feared he would not wed at all, 
To name the day of marriage festival. 
He named the day ; then all knelt down to pay 
Their lord due thanks, and gladly went their way. 


Near this Lord Walter's palace might be seen 
A pretty village, almost hid in green, 
Where rustics dwelt, who made it all their care, 
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Griselda. 


By daily toil to gain their daily fare. 

Where most had just enough, and nothing more, 
Janicola was poorest of the poor ; 

But highest God our mortal shows regards 
With equal eye, and lowly worth rewards, 
Looks on the tenants of the field and flood, 

And feeds the feathered people of the wood. 
From one fair child this: poor man comfort drew, 
Griselda called, and beautiful to view. " 

No mortal fair that ever eye beheld 

In virtuous bloom this lowly maid excelled; 
With graces rich, tho’ Poverty’s meek child, 
No lickerish fancies her pure mind defiled ; 

And since true Virtue twas her aim to please, 
Labour she knew, but never idle ease. 

But wisdom ripe and saintly thoughts and high 
Informed the breast of her virginity, 

And gave her joy her daily tasks amid, 

And lent a charm to every act she did. 

In the first bloom of youth discreet and sage, 
She nursed with fondest love her father’s age ; 
Watched a few sheep, and while they fed she spun, 
Ne’er unemployed until the day was done ; 

But for her father’s comfort most she cared, 

She spread the table and the meal prepared ; 
Her household duties did with modest grace, 
And every thing was in its proper place ; 
Portioned her time from morn till eventide, 


' And every thing to proper use applied. 


A better child no father e’er possest, 
In blessing her the good old man was blest. 


The Marquis oft had seen this maiden meek, 
When he rode out his sylvan game to seek ; 
But never glanced from his admiring eye 
The loose light of dishonest luxury. ’ 
But much he thought and wondered in his mind, 
Such beauty in such low estate to find. 
With charms and graces oft to rank denied 
Her natural good looks goodness beautified. 
Whence he resolved, if he should change his life, 
None but Griselda should become his wife. 


The day of wedding came ; but none could tell 
On whom the choice of noble Walter fell. 
All wondered ; some were also heard to cry, 
«* Will not our lord yet leave his vanity ? 
Will he not wed? alas! alas the while! 
Why will he thus himself and us beguile ?” 
But choicest gems in gold and azure set, 
Brooches and rings, and princely coronet, 
For his espousal-day did he provide, 

And fit apparel for a prince’s bride. 

And on the morning of the appointed day 
The palace was set off in full array ; 

And far-spread Italy was ransacked o’er 
For dainties rare to swell the costly store. 


The royal Marquis, splendidly arrayed, 
With lords and ladies in his cavalcade, 
With knights and squires, the noble and the fair, 
With music floating on the buxom air, 
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With purple streamers bright with flowers of gold, 
To the small village paced of which Itold. — 
To the next well, meanwhile, Griselda went, 
Drew water, and sped home with this intent, 

To do her household business out of hand, 

And with her fellows at the door to stand, 

To see the bridal pomp and courtly throng, 

The noble bride and bridegroom pass along, 

For it was said Lord Walter and his bride 

Would through that village to the palace ride, 


But as she reached the door, the Marquis eame, 
And softly spake, addressing her by name ; 
Her pitcher in the stall the village maid 
Set down, and humbly knelt with visage staid ; 
‘* Where is your father?” Here within, my Lord ;” 
She said and rose and called him with the word. 
Her father came: the ruler of the land 
Then took his poorest subject by the hand, 
«¢ I dare be sworn, Janicola,” quoth he, 
« Thou art a true and faithful liege to me ; 
My heart’s long-cherished purpose I reveal, 
Which I no longer may nor can conceal. 
Thy daughter will I take to be my wife, 
To love and cherish till our end of life. 
Now tell me, wilt thou to this purpose draw, 
To take and have me for thy son-in-law ?” 
He reddened, and abashed and quaking all, 
Could scarce reply: ‘* My will to thine is thrall ; 
Just as thou wilt let all this matter be, 
For with thy liking, Lord, must mine agree.” 
This, for they talked apart, none present heard, 
But Walter said, our council needs a third, 
And, calling both, into the cottage passed, 
Next went the father, fair Griselda last. 
She saw with wonder and with pale-white face 
So great a lord in such an humble place. 
Nor he to tell his purpose long delayed, 
But gently spake to that ingenuous maid :— 


* I come, Griselda, with the full intent 
To take thee for my wife, if thou consent ; 
And if thou wilt, thy father’s leave is found, 
But answer first the questions I propound. 
Wilt thou be meek with an obedient heart, 
Whether I make thee laugh or inly smart: 
And wilt thou never murmur night nor day, , 
And never to my ¢ yea’ return a ‘ nay 3’ 
And never show, by word or any sign, 
That thou hast any will opposed to mine? 
Agree to this, and be to-day my bride.” 
Trembling ’twixt fear and wonder, she replied :— 
“© My lord, of this high honour I profess 
To feel and know my own unworthiness ; 
I swear to be a meek obedient wife ; 
Thy will shall be my only rule of life ; 
Nor word, nor look, nor frown, nor any sign 
Shall ever show my mind opposed to thine ; 
And I will honour thee with all my heart, 
And evermore obey, till death us part.” 


Then to the door he led Griselda fair, 
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Griselda. 


And showed her to the throng with courteous air, 
And bade them honour her, their prince’s mate, 
His joy of life, the partner of his state. 

Then the court-ladies, though it hurt their pride, 
Went to her chamber with the blushing bride ; 
They did his bidding, but were nothing glad 

To touch the clothes wherein the maid was clad ; 
They disarrayed her of her homely gear, 

And in her bridal robes arrayed her there- 

They combed her glossy hair, and twined with pearls 
The shining top-knot of her braided curls ; 
Fastened with precious clasps her broidered gown, 
And on her head they set a sparkling crown ; 

And round her virgin waist they clasped a zone, 
That with bright gems of every colour shone ; 
And so much did these riches rare transmew her, 
That when the people saw they scarcely knew her. 
She like no peasant looked, but seemed to all 

A princess born, sweetly majestical. 


The ceremonial rite is duly done ; 
The jovial priest hath said the benison ; 
The Marquis leads the pomp, and by his side, 
Set on a snow-white palfrey, rides the bride ; 
Amid the popular shouts, the glittering throng, 
To Walter’s palace slowly moves along. 
The courtiers feast, and dance, and sing and play, 
And the glad peasants have a holiday. 


The happy months run fleetly ; who could guess 
That lady born in peasant ruggedness ? 
All who beheld her ’mid her court would swear 
*Twas her right place, her graces native there. 
And in her daily life such good was seen, 
As is most rare in Marchioness or Queen, 
Faithful, and kind of heart, of temper sweet, 
Gracious in manners, eloquent, discreet, 
Beloved of all that ever saw her face, 
Her fame for goodness ran from place to place. 
Through all her lord’s domain her influence mild 
Amended wrong and discords reconciled ; 
Rancour she turned to peace; her wisdom bland 
Gave to her counsel air of just command ; 
Peacemaker best, and most persuasive friend, 
No feud survived when once she bade it end ; 
And all the lowly folk in their distress 
Found succour from the noble Marchioness. 
Thus she bestowed heart’s ease on rich and poor, 
And ne’er was lady loved and honoured more. 
With her Lord Walter lived in best content, 
His easy days in peace and honour spent ; 
And for he saw, which princes rarely did, 
Great virtues in a mean condition hid, 
With just and frank applause the public voice 
Proclaimed his wisdom, and approved his choice. 
To crown the marriage bed, the months complete, 
An infant daughter, delicate and sweet, 
Lay on the bosom of Griselda mild— 
All would have welcomed more a mankind child ; 
But prince and people hailed her fruit with joy, 
The mother of a girl may bear a boy. 
How tyrannous is man !—how strangely bent 
To try the ground-work of his own content! 
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How apt to doubt, or without doubt to prove 
By cruel sleights a meek and patient love! 
Some think such conduct shows a subtle wit, 
But ill such tricks a husband’s rule befit, 

To try his consort when no need appears, 

And make her heart-sick from incessant fears. 
Thus Walter had assayed his wife before, 

And now resolved to tempt her more and more. 





With a stern trouble settled in his face 
He came one night to tempt his lady’s grace, 
When with her lovely babe she lay in bed, 
And thus with show of bitter grief he said :— 
«¢ Methinks, Griselda, thou dost not forget 
The low estate in which thy life was set, 
Nor the mean garb that on our wedding-day 
Was by my order changed for rich array, 
Nor in the splendour of thy husband’s hall 
Thy father’s cottage with its neighbouring stall. 
Dear, sweet, and in thy wifely conduct wise, 
Would that my gentles viewed thee with mine eyes! 
They pay lip-honour, but they think it scorn 
To be the subjects of one meanly born ; 
And since our daughter’s birth they love thee less, 
And their ill thoughts more freely they express. 
Therefore, to please them, for I wish, dear wife, 
In peace and quietness to pass my life, 
Thy little daughter, dear, must be dismist, 
Not as I would, but as my gentles list. 
God knows, to do this, I am very loath, 
But show thy patience and maintain thine oath, 
Whatever I should will or do or say, 
Without demur to honour and obey.” 
All this she heard and patiently received, 
In seeming not a whit disturbed nor grieved. 
«* My noble lord, I from my heart agree 
My daughter, and myself belong to thee ; 
Thine own ’tis in thy power to save or spill, 
Then do with us according to thy will. 
So help me God, as I shall not repine 
At any wish, word, act, command of thine ; 
Thyself alone, for nothing else I choose, 
Is all I wish to have or fear to lose. 
From this fixt point my wishes never range ; 
My heart cannot revolt, nor my affection change.” 
Though secret pleasure in her words he took, 
Sombre his visage seemed and stern his look, 
And sullenly he left her, like one bent 
To do his purpose, that would not relent. 


There was a sergeant of his body guard, 
Of stalwart frame, with features harsh and hard : 
But like a dog was faithful to his lord, 
And did his bidding to the very word ; 
He never stopt to ask if right or wrong, 
Nor for what others thought he cared a song. 
His lord’s command his conscience was and law ; 
His faith was partly love and partly awe. 
This trusty subject, by the Marquis sent, 
To the most meek Griselda’s chamber went, 
And said, “‘ Madame! what mighty lords decree, 
Though it may pain, thy wisdom knows must be, 
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And servitors their masters must obey, 

And so will I—there is no more to say— 

This child must go with me.” He roughly said, 
And snatched the babe that from her bosom fed, 
While, like a lamb, she bore the cruel sight, 

Nor any outcry made, nor screamed outright, 
When the fierce sergeant clutched her baby dear, 
And even made as he would slay it there. 


Suspicious was the man in word, act, look, 
The time suspicious ; could the mother brook 
To see it carried off, and not grow wild 
From pity for her own and only child? 

She screamed not, fainted not, nor blamed the groom, 
For ’twas her lord enjoined the cruel doom ; 
But for a little time with meekness prayed 

To have and kiss her little baby maid ; 

Then took, and laid, and lulled it on her knee, 
And softly blessed, and kissed it tenderly. 

And thus she spake: “ Farewell, my darling child! 
My pretty little babe, my undefiled ! 

Signed with the cross, of Him blest ever be, 
Who died for us upon the cursed tree. 

My baby dear! whose life this night shall end, 
I to his tender love thy soul commend.” 

Had in a hireling’s house this come to pass, 
Well might a mother have cried out “ alas!” 
But poor Griselda hid her secret dread, 

And to the cruel-seeming sergeant said, 

In constancy and saintly patience staid, 

“* Now take again the little baby maid. 
Whatever ’tis, obey my lord’s behest, 

But if his will permits, grant this request ; 

In some safe place this little body lay 

Secure from rending beasts and birds of prey.” 
The man replied not, but with sullen look 

He went his way and her sweet baby took. 


But notwithstanding this astounding blow 
She did no sign of grief or passion show ; 
No change in her the Marquis e’er could find, 
For she was steadfast evermore and kind, 
As cheerful, humble, notable as ever, 
And dutiful in purpose, act, endeavour, 
The loving wife that she was wont to be, 
And of her daughter not a word spake she. 


Five years passed by before Griselda mild 
Brought to her wilful lord another child ; 
But then she bore a lively bouncing boy, 
His sire’s delight and all the country’s joy. 
Two happy years she saw him grow and thrive, 
And hoped her lord would let his man-child live ; 
But he the while was fully bent to try, : 
As he had tried before, her constancy ; 
For of such proofs no measure husbands know 
When wives in harness patiently will go. 
But he, what time his boy was two years’ old, 
Thus to the mother her new trial told :— 
«* Wife, ever since our little son was born, 
My people’s rage is more, and more their scorn, 
Because I wedded one of low degree, 
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_ Whose brat, they say, is lineal heir to me: 
’T were shame to see, they ’mong themselves declare, 
A peasant’s grandson in a prince’s chair: 
And much I fear that breaking through restraint 
Of custom they will bring me their complaint. 
Wherefore, since quiet I have ever loved, 
I'd have the boy, as was the girl, removed. 
But be thou patient since it must be done, 
And be content to lose thy little son.” 
Tho’ inly shocked, astonied, terrified, 
With meek composure his sweet wife replied :—~ 
«* I never have, and will not now repine 
At thy decrees: the government is thine. 
What tho’ my daughter and my son they kill, 
It is enough for me, it is thy will. 
I murmur not altho’ of children twain 
I've had no part, but sickness and sharp pain. 
Thou art my lord, thy pleasure do as fit ; 
Sway is thy province, mine is to submit. 
I left behind what freedom e’er I knew, 
When with thy clothes I took thy service too. 
Firm to the proof whate’er my love shall try, 
For thee I live, for thee would gladly die. 
Thy love beyond compare is more than life 
To me thy ever fond and faithful wife.” 
So spake the patient dame: but when he saw 
Her clear and constant mood without a flaw, 
Proof against all the trials he contrived, 
He wondered much from whence it was derived, 
And mused awhile: then looking stern he went, 
But in his heart there was a sweet content. 





That officer, who took her other joy, 
Came by his lord’s command to take the boy. 
Whate’er she felt, she showed not her distress, 
But did her baby kiss and fondly bless ; 
And humbly prayed the man to dig a grave 
From ravenous fowls and rending beasts to save 
His tender limbs: with unrelenting eye 
He took the child away, nor made reply. 


No trace of grief was in Griselda seen, 
Calm her demeanour and unchanged her mien. 
The wilful Marquis wondered more and more 
How she so well such cruel trials bore. 
He knew it was not want of natural love, 
For she was tender as the brooding dove ; 
And well he deemed that no finesse of art 
Could quench the feeling of a mother’s heart. 
He mused and marvelled: but some folk there be 
That in their worst resolves no wrong can see ; 
As though they were bound closely to a stake, 
No purpose will they leave, which once they make. 
So this lord’s business was to tempt his mate, 
In which ill course he was most obstinate. 
He watched her much, but never could he find 
Change in her temper or her steadfast mind. 
She always was in heart and look the same, 
As she grew older his more loving dame. 
There was between them but one will exprest, 
His will was hers: such concord men like best, 
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Since they suppose no woman ever should 
Have any will, but as her husband would. 


Mean while the rumour ran, and current grew, 
That cruel Walter both his children slew, 
Because a peasant bore them: such report, 
Bruited abroad, was whispered at the court. 
His subjects thence began to hate him more 
Than they had loved and honoured him before. 
No prince can shut out his own evil fame ; 

To be a murderer is a hateful name. 

But still he swerved not from his harsh intent, 
To tempt his gentle wife, ungently bent. 

The tenth year was already come about, 

Since she beheld her little boy borne out, 
When her proud lord produced a bull from Rome 
(Brought by an envoy, but composed at home), 
Which in full court he ordered to be read, 
That gave him leave another wife to wed, 

And quit the one he had, with this intention 
To calm his people, and to heal dissension. 
When poor Griselda heard this evil news, 
Though she thereby in him her all should lose, 
She was disposed in meekest humbleness, 

To bear ill fortune, and endure distress. 


After his wont the Lombard lord inclined 
With extreme proof to try Griselda’s mind, 
And thus, in open day, before the rest 
Of his proud court, the patient one addrest :— 
** Certes, as wife, it cannot be denied, 

Thou hast approved my choice of thee as bride, 
And from the first bloom of thy modest youth, 
Hast ever shown obedient love and truth ; 
Wherefore I have rejoiced in thee as such, 
Nor thy rare worth can I commend too much ; 
But troubles oft on loftiest state intrude, 

And in great lordship is great servitude. 

I cannot do as every ploughman may, 

Keep my true wife, but her must put away ; 
Reasons of state compel me to this act, 

I’ve with another made a pre-contract, 

And my new consort soon will take the road 
E’en to this court, no longer thy abode. 

Be strong of heart ; bear up against thy wo, 
Make room for her, and to thy father go. 

But take thy dower (so much I freely give), 
And in thy former state contented live.” 


Him with sweet patience meekly answered she :— 
“¢ I’ve ever known, my lord, what bounds there be 
*Twixt one so meanly born and one so high, 
Betwixt thy greatness and my poverty ; 
To be thy wife did too much honour her, 
Who was not fit to be thy chamberer. 
Nor e’er the haughty lady’s part I played 
In this thy house where I was lady made, 
But ever strove how best I might express 
My humble service to thy worthiness ; 
And far above all mortal creatures I 
Have honoured thee, and shall until I die. 
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For all thy goodness shown so long to me, 
For many a day, I thank my God and thee ; 
And that All-seeing God I now implore 

From day to day to bless thee more and more. 
Thy palace, lord, I leave, and without shame 
Go to my father’s hut from whence I came. 
There was I fostered from a little child, 
There will I live a widow undefiled ; 

For since to thee in happy time gone by 

I gave my heart and my virginity; 

High God forbid who was your wife before 
Should other husband take or paramour ; 

And on your wife, to whom I quit my place 
May He that rules above bestow his grace! 
As for my dower, ’twere hard for me to find 
The mean attire I wore—Oh, God! how kind 
In speech and visage didst thou seem to me 
Upon the day of our solemnity. 

But truly is it said, I find it true, 

Old love is not the love it was when new. 

But certes, noble lord, for any mock 

Of fortune, or the most distressful shock, 

I never shall in word or work repent 

That I gave thee my heart in whole intent. 
Thou know’st my humble weeds were stript away 
By thy command on our espousal day, 

And thy rich raiment put on me instead, 

And more that I brought nothing to thy bed, 
But yielding love no words could e’er express, 
And virgin faith and simple nakedness, 

Here is thy ring, thy jewels ready be, 

And thy rich raiment I restore to thee ; 
Nothing I brought, and nothing let me take, 
Except one smock, e’en for thy honour’s sake. 
Expose not, like a worm upon the way, 

The womb in which thy goodly children lay ; 
I was thy wife, and for that wifely name, 

And for my faith, pure kept, prevent this shame ; 
One garment give, whereby may be concealed 
What should not be to people’s eyes revealed ;. 
Grant my request, and thee I will not grieve 
With longer stay, but humbly take my leave.”— 
«‘ Have thy request, one garment only take,” 
He said and went away when this he spake. 


Barehead, and barefoot from the palace turned 
The patient one: for her the people yearned ; 
Praised her and blessed her, cursed lewd fortune, wept ; 
But still with eyes unwet her way she kept. 
Word spake she none ; but heedless of the throng 
Towards her father’s cottage passed along. 
Poor man! he cursed the hour that Nature made him, 
And the long life that to such ill betrayed him, 
And, though he long had feared the event, was wild 
To think upon his scorned and injured child. 
But tottered forth, her ill news flew before her, 
To meet her near the village, and threw o’er her 
Her old shrunk coat, laid by for many years, 
And with a wintry smile burst into tears. 
Then with her father to his hut she went, 
And soothed his grief for her to calm content. 
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There for a time this flower of patience dwelt, 
And sense of wrong she never showed she felt, 
But, judging from her countenance sedate, 

She had no memory of her high estate. 

No wonder, for she kept with modest grace 
An: humble spirit in a lofty place ; 

In her high station she was meek and wise, 
And loved not pomp and royal vanities ; 

She had no fine-spun fancies ; no smart quips 
Nor mouth-conceits came from her rubious lips ; 
Courteous to all, kind, without pride, discreet, 
And to her husband she was ever sweet. 

Men speak of patient Job, but seldom wits 
Express much praise of women, as befits : 
But women, as we find, the men excel 

In bearing crosses, and in doing well ; 

In being patient, gentle, kind, and true 

No men are like them, or such men are few. 


Now on a day the Marquis sent to call 
Griselda from her father’s humble stall ; 
So to his palace came that Innocence, 
And on her knees she did him reverence. 
‘* Griselda,” quoth her lord, “ my fair young bride 
To-morrow with her train will hither ride ; 
And I would have upon her coming wait 
Royal reception as befits my state ; 
Therefore on thee this present charge I lay 
To see the palace put in best array ; 
And though thine own attire is mean indeed, 
Thy duty do, and with thy quickest speed.” 
«« Whatever charge it pleases thee to lay 
On me, my Lord, I’m ready to obey ; 
For my desire is never faint nor slow 
To do thy will, whene’er thy will I know ; 
Nor weal nor wo, whatever may betide, 
From loyal love shall turn my heart aside.” 
She said, and went, and called the servants round, 
And put all right whatever wrong she found ; 
Urged them to work, herself worked most of all, 
And every chamber decked and every hall, 
Saw the beds made, the tables duly set— 
Nothing that should be done did she forget. 


The morrow came, and came the beauteous bride, 
To see whom people thronged from every side. 
It was a rare and goodly sight to view 
The splendid train ride up the avenue. 
With softest music, and with banners spread 
To the sweet air, with vernal odours fed, 
O’er flower-strewed path with smiling skies above 
Came on that rich and royal pomp of love. 
First came an Earl of venerable mien ; 
On his left hand a princely boy was seen ; 
And on his right a lovely vision shone, 
A maiden bloom, and beauty’s paragon ; 
The milk-white palfrey, which the lady rode, 
Paced proudly under his delightful load ; 
She looked, so bright her fresh and unstained hue, 
Like young Aurora from her bath of dew ; 
Such graces did her form and face adorn, 
She seemed 4 rose-lipt daughter of the morn, 
On whose sweet charms the rude day’s sultry eye 
Had never dared with saucy glance to pry. 
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Ah fickle people ! they who pitied late 

The meek Griselda and her hapless fate, 

Now praised Lord Walter that he changed his wife, 
And said ’twas better for his future life ; 

For this was fairer, tenderer of age; 

Aud, what was best, of noble parentage. ° 
This was their thought, and this they loudly said, 
And cried, fair fruit befall the marriage bed | 

Oh, stormy people fickle and untrue, 

Delighting evermore in rumour new, 

Clapping and gabbling for the smallest gain, 

And indiscreet, and changeful as the vane, 

Or like the moon that now with crescive light 
Expands, and now grows less and wanes from sight. 
False is your judgment, faith : who trust to you, 
And court your vain applause, will surely rue. 





To greet the princely bride the palace throng 
Stood at the gate, Griselda them among ; 
No whit ashamed of her unworthy dress, 
She there did homage to the Marchioness, 
Then to her task returned: with smiling face 
Welcomed the guests and showed them each his place ; 
Much marvelled they that one in mean array 
Could do such service on a festive day, 
And praised her skill that could so well dispense 
To every man his proper reverence. 


But when the nobles and the gentles all 
Were set, and she was busy in the hall, 
The Marquis called, and asked her as in play, 
‘* How lik’st my wife?’ * Well, by this blessed day,” 
She said, “ a fairer never did I see, 
I pray that God may prosper her and thee. 
But one thing I advise, lord, and entreat, 
Wound not, as thou didst me, this lady sweet, 
For she was fostered up in gentleness, 
And might not bear such torment and distress, 
The wounding of her heart, as one could do, 
Who, born in poverty, in hardship grew.” 
But when he saw her patient innocence, 
Though he had often done her such offence, 
Her cheerful face, no malice shown at all, 
And her mind stable as the stedfast wall, 
With soft compunctious ruth his heart was moved 
For one so faithful found though rudely proved. 
** This is enough,” quoth he, ‘‘ Griselda mine, 
Thy loyalty and temper so benign 
(lf woman e’er was tried) have been assayed ; 
Be now no more of any ill afraid ; 
By this I know, dear wife, thy constant mind.” 
Then to his words he added kisses kind. 


Like one that wakes with sudden start from sleep, 
While yet the mind can no distinction keep 
’Twixt things that are and things that only seem, 
She was amazed as though it were a dreams 
Nor understood what fell upon her ear, 
And doubtful look’d, nor had her senses clear. 
Noting her wonder, thus continued he :— 
‘¢ By Him, who died for us upon the tree, 
Thou art my wife, none other wife I have, 
So may our God my soul from ruin save 
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This, whom you thought my bride, your daughter fair, 
This boy, her brother, is our son, mine heir. 

Both thy sweet body bare, thy bosom fed ; 

Both at Bologna privily were bred. 

Here are thy children, take them back again, 

Thou hast not lost, love, either of the twain. 

I did this thing thy constancy to try; 

And not from malice nor from cruelty.” 





Down in a swoon she fell upon the floor 
For piteous joy, and when her swoon was o’er, 
Her sweet young children in her arms she took, 
And on their faces gazed with eager look, 
Now held them off, in close embrace now kept, 
And like a mother tenderly she wept ; / 
And while she kiss’d them, the salt tears apace \ 
Fell from her eyes on either lovely face. 
O piteous sight to see her swooning there, 
And piteous sound her humble voice to hear! 
* God bless thee, lord, that thou hast saved for me 
My children dear I thought no more to see. 
Thanks! thanks! with thee, thy loved and loving wife, 
, How ealmly could I now resign my life! 
Oh, dear! oh, young! oh, tender children mine! 
Your woful mother thought you dead long syne, 
The prey of rending bird and cruel hound, 
Or spoil of noisome vermin under ground. . 
But God preserved you, God that heareth prayer. 
And your good father had you bred with care.” 
Sobs stopt her voice, and in that instant she 
Down on the ground fell swooning suddenly. 
E’en in her swoon they hardly could displace 
Her new-found comforts from her tight embrace, 
So fast she held them: many a cheek was wet, 
And none who saw the sight could e’er forget ; 
And they, that in the circle stood around. : 
For very ruth could scarcely keep their ground. 


Soon as she was recover’d from her trance, 
She heard abash’d, with glowing countenance, 
The gratulations of the courtly ring,- 

But Walter cheer’d her, soothed her passioning, 
With bridegroom’s fondness, in a lover's style, 
Until she smiled in answer to his smile: 

’T was happy sight to see how well he woo'd, 
And the glad smiles of her contented mood. 
But soon the ladies with her went away, 

And in her chamber stript her rude array, 
And clad her in a cloth of golden thread ; 
And set a precious crown upon her head, 

And brought her back into the princely hall, 
Where she was honour’d, as was due, of all. 
Then to the feast they all rejoicing went, 

And all the day in happy revel spent, 

Until the welkin shone with cressets bright, 
The-starry gems upon the brow of night. 
Thrice blissful day, and festival inereast 

With much more joy than was her marriage feast ! 
Thenceforward happy was Griselda’s life, 

Her lord’s sweet solace, and undoubted wife, 
And towards Paradise did calmly glide, 

No more mistrusted, and no longer tried. 
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CINDERELLA ; A DRAMATIC TALE. 


BY CHRISTIAN GRABBE. 


Grass is a dramatic writer, of more 
genius than taste or judgment. His 
imagination is fertile enough; he of- 
ten throws out striking and original 
thoughts; he sometimes sketches a 
character well, or brings out in single 
scenes, with considerable liveliness 
and truth, the expression of passion. 
But he wants the power of forming a 
whole ; he wastes his strength in de- 
tail, and is unable to fuse together into 
any form of symmetry and beauty the 
scattered masses which lie in heaps 
about him. Hence, although there 
are none of his numerous tragedies 
from which passages indicating decid- 
ed poetical talent could not be selected, 
there is at the same time not one in 
which the grossest defects of character 
and the most strange aberrations in 
point of judgment and good sense could 
not be pointed out; gold, silver, and 
base lead are blended in them in most 
admired disorder, and each exhibits 
traces of a chaotic mind, the elements 
of which are still unreduced into order, 
harmony, or fair proportion. He has 
written tragedies on all subjects :—a 
eyclus of three plays on the Hohen- 
stauffen (these eternal Hohenstauffen ! 
will the line stretch te the crack of 
doom ?), a Don Juan, a Faust, a Duke 
of Gothland, a Nero, a Hannibal, a 
Napoleon, the last a sort of dramatic 
epos, and all have been characterised 
by much the same merits and defects— 
the same power and the same extra- 
vagance. In the little piece which 
forms the subject of this article, he has 
deserted the more elevated ground of 
tragedy for that of comedy, or rather 
of farce ; and wisely, we think, for the 
sock seems to us to fit him more na- 
turally than the buskin ; and the purely 
fantastic character of the subject, by 
emancipating him from the restraints 
of probability, and allowing him free 
scope for the sallies and outbreakings 
of a lively imagination, and wild reck- 
less humour, suits peculiarly well with 
his irregular and eccentric habits of 
thought. 


For the idea of applying a nursery 
tale as the vehicle of contemporary 
satire, he is indebted to Tieck, not in 
his Bluebeard, which was intended as 
a serious adaptation of a fairy tale to 
modern times; but in his Puss in 
Boots, a strange aristophanic caprice, 
in which, under the grotesque mask of 
the original story, he pours out a flood 
of ridicule upon the state of literature 
—the state of the stage—authors and 
actors—and critics after their kind ; and, 
as a friend of ours has said, “* without 
mingling his satire with personalities 
or any other false ingredient, had 
rained it like a quiet shower of vol- 
canic ashes—on the cant of illumina- 
tion—the cant of sensibility—the cant 
of criticism, and many other cants of 
that shallow time, till the gumflower 
products of the poetic garden hung 
draggled and black under their un- 
kindly coating.”’ Here let us observe, 
by the by, that our friend runs a little 
too fast in acquitting Tieck of all per- 
sonalities. The truth is, personality 
is the soul of such a performance, and 
provided it be directed against the 
weak points of a man’s literary or 
professional, and not his moral cha- 
racter, and deal with him in his pub- 
lic, and not his domestic capacity, is 
perfectly in its right place,—and so 
Tieck thought, for we observe he 
pleads guilty* to having seasoned his 
Puss in Boots, when it made its second 
appearance in the Phantasus, with 
sundry allusions to Iffland’s personal 
peculiarities on the stage, as well as to 
his false taste in composition. But let 
the account of personality stand as it 
may, Tieck has certainly made a 
very amusing satire; and though to 
us, comparatively unacquainted with 
the opinions or individuals against 
which it is aimed, a good deal of the 
satire is probably lost—and not a little 
of the drift, of which we have some 
idea, comes to us at the present day 
with enfeebled influences—yet even 
to a foreigner there is a flood of broad 
joyous humour in this strange phan- 





* Aschenbrédel. Dramatisches Mahrehen von Grabbe. 1835. 


+ Ludwig Tieck’s Schriften. 
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tasmagoria, in which, imitating Flet- 
cher, Ben Jonson, and Holberg, he 
makes the pit take part in the extra- 
vaganza which is going on on the 
stage ; where man, and animal, and 
earth, and air, the wonders of a fairy 
world, and the broadest realities of 
actual life, are jumbled in confusion, 
and the copious and kindly light of 
true humour overshines and warms 
the whole. 

This capriccio of Tieck has un- 
doubtedly suggested to Grabbe the 
idea of his Cinderella ; but the latter, 
while he contrives to make his comic 
scenes the vehicle of a good many sly 
hits at the humours, literary tastes, 
and political relations of the day, has 
not pitched the tone of his dramatic 
tale entirely in the comic key ; for he 
has mingled with the farcical part of 
the piece some serious scenes of no in- 
considerable beauty and imagination 
between the Prince and Olympia (the 
Cinderella of the play), as well as those 
in which the supernatural agents of 
the plot make their appearance, and 
announce to Olympia, as she sits mo- 
ping over the fire in her lonely apart- 
ment, the happy tidings that she is to 
make her appearance, with all ap- 
pliances and means to boot, at the 
ball. Many of the allusions to exist- 
ing individuals, or current topics of 
ridicule, we have no doubt have esca- 
ped us, but even as it is, we are in- 
debted to Grabbe for not a few bursts 
of hearty laughter in the perusal of 
his whimsical performance. “abe 

Where the scene of the tale is 
placed by our dramatist it would be 
hard to say. ‘“ As near as we can 
guess, we cannot tell." The names 
are Italian, but the smoking scene 
with which it opens speaks volumes in 
favour of a German locality. The 
poor old Baron Fineterra, who has 
just received his meerschaum from the 
hands of his servant, has the misfor- 
tune to be married to a brimstone of 
a wife, who, having wasted his whole 
fortune, has left him a genuine Lack- 
land, with nothing but his sixteen 
quarterings to depend upon. A few 
faint struggles on the part of the 
Baron, to prove that he had a will of 
his own, had proved as abortive as a 
Piedmontese or Neapolitan rising ; 
his lady having pratiahty adopted the 
plan of her gigantic relative in the 
song —the Baroness Thunder-ten- 
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tronk, who, when her little husband 
became troublesome over night, stuck 
him like a mandarin upon the chimney- 
piece, and left him to air himself on that 
bad eminence till, with the morning, 
cool reflection came. Under such a 
dispensation as this some men take to 
drinking and general literature ; the 
Baron Fineterra consoles himself with 
smoking and philosophical reflection, 
questioning Fate, who never takes 
the trouble to answer, and sinking 
from thought to thought a vast pro- 
found, till he begins to fear that he 
shall never again reach the surface 
of things. But though his head is 
rather scantily furnished, the Baron 
is not altogether without heart; he 
has been so often drubbed himself, so 
thoroughly kept, as the Germans say, 
“* unter dem pantoffel,” that he is not 
without a touch of feeling for his 
daughter by his first marriage, poor 
Olympia, over whom the Baroness and 
her two daughters, Clorinda and Loui- 
son, have tyrannized from her infancy, 
and whom, on account of her faithful 
services to them in all menial offices, 
they have rewarded with the compli- 
mentary appellation of Cinderella. 
He would willingly have interfered 
on her behalf, but he knows the con- 
sequences, and.so he contents himself ° 
with good wishes, and hopes for bet- 
ter times. : 

Matters are in this position when 
the Baroness entering, with her 
daughters, a consultation takes place 
as to the marriages which the 
scheming mother has projected for 
them. The Baron, though the nomi- 
nal president of the council, has really 
no more to say in the matter than 
Lord Lansdowne himself, for a hint 
which he throws out in favour of the 
Gerichts-Syndicus Hackunack as a fit 
match for Mademoiselle Louison, is 
scouted at once with indignation by 
the other parties to this quadruple 
treaty. The Syndic has not a patent 
of nobility, and is whistled off and let 
down the wind at once, to the astonish- 
ment of the Baron, who cannot com- 
prehend how in the days of the Citizen 
King the aristocracy of wealth should 
be at such a discount. “O Solomon!” 
he exclaims, “there is something new 
under the sun.” 

The train of reflection, however, of 
which this observation is ominous, is 
cut short by the unweleome appear- 
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ance in the background of that « hor- 
rible monster, hated by gods and men,”’ 
a dun, who, though turned out ten 
minutes ago by the front door (the 
Baron having, as it is technically 
termed, sported oak in his face), by 
means of a ladder without, “ to his 
aerial citadel ascends,” and opening 
the window, to the consternation of 
the conclave, insists on payment of his 
bill. It is the Jew Isaac, who holds 
a bond over the Baron’s estates for a 
round sum of 80,000 dollars, and who 
having been kept at bay for some 
months by the call-again-to-morrow- 
system, is determined to be trifled with 
no longer. 

* Isaac. Will you think better of 
it, I say? Will you come down with 
the dollars—principal and interest ? 

Baron. Not a kreutzer, dragon. 

(He pushes Isaac from the win- 
dow down into the court.) 

Isaac ( Without). Oh! wo’s me. 
He has tumbled me from the second 
floor, and I have neither broken head 
nor limb!—Oh! had he but soused 
a wash-hand basin on my head, how 
I should have soused him in damages ! 
Oh! Ah! 

Baroness. Husband, we expect vi- 
sitors. 

Baron. I understand, love ; I'll not 
beinthe way. (Musing as he retires.) 
How comes it that we have a habit 
of hemming to ourselves when we 
meet a stranger? Why do people 
hem in church when the Lord’s 
prayer is over? Why are man and 
maiden words that cannot rhyme? 
Why is there such a thing as why? 

Why 

Isaac. (Who has again climbed up 
to the window). Why! Because you 
must pay your debt. I have clam- 
bered up again—and, by Moses 

Baron. Dog of a Jew! I'll let 
loose the dogs on him. Ho! Buff— 
Siebenpfeiffer—Fayette ! 

Tsaae (Shuffling down). Cursed 
brates—no making them liable for 
damages. (Exit the Baron). 

Baroness. Daughters, I am pleased 
with you. Louisa, the bloom of your 
cheek has caught the eye of the 
Prince of Serramoglia: and as for 
you, Clorinda, you have but to turn 
your neck towards the Duke Lothaire, 
and he follows you as if enchanted. 

(Both daughters smile and look con- 
fused). 


Baroness. Now listen to my ad- 








vice. Show pride occasionally, but be 
not unfeminine, for after all it is g 
woman man seeks in a wife; coquet 
not with many, choose the best soon, 
and give him the preference. It flat- 
ters and distinguishes him, and flattery 
is the true way to win hearts; nay, 
you will not lose even one of your dis. 
appointed suitors by so doing ; they 
will but envy him the more, and in- 
voluntarily think you handsomer than 
you are. Make use of the glance of 
the eye, the tones of the voice, but 
prudently, moderately, cautiously, not 
often, but in the right place. Speak 
little, but that little to the purpose. 
Do not sing or play the harp, else you 
subject yourselves to criticism ; rather 
look on with an air of cold pococurante 
indifference, and you gain more by it 
than these crazed dilettanti. A well- 
rounded arm, a fine hand, may be shown 
at times when an opportunity offers of 
putting them in a favourable light; 
but beware affectation. Let your 
dress be brilliant, costly. It works 
wonders. It is the mystic cloud, the 
riddle that invests the woman ; it in- 
spires awe, and yet, at the same time, 
the wish to dispel the cloud, and solve 
the riddle. 

Clorinda. Why, mamma, we have 
heard all this two years ago. 

Louison. Uhave seut for Cinderella. 
She must arrange my hair for me. 

Clorinda. And place the garland 
round my gown. 

Baroness. Cinderella !—My aver- 
sion! 

Louison. Ican’t endure her neither. 
She always looks as if behind those 
dark eyes of her she cherished strange 
thoughts, secret reflections. And yet 
the girl has a wondrous taste in dress- 
ing one. 

Clorinda. True, she should have 
been a lady’s maid. 

Baroness. Shortsighted creatures, 
ye jest at this. Ye do not perceive 
that she has made an impression even 
on you. 
not as handsome as you, but she is in- 
teresting! Beauty soon vanishes or be- 
comes common, but the power of whatis 
interesting becomes greater with every 
hour, and gains over precisely those 
hearts which were at first,the least dis- 
posed to notice it. Were she once to 
come fairly in competition with you, 
in half a year she would drive you 
from the field. 

Clorinda and Louison ( Together, 
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looking at one another, then contemp- 
tuously). Oh! mother, no occasion for 
all these terrors. 
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Baroness. Here she comes. — 
(Orympta enters modestly, but 
not bashfully). 


Clorinda. There, girl, adjust this garland round my dress (OtymptA obeys), 


Louison. 


Not done yet ; come, be quick, arrange my hair. 


Place me the gold comb with the crystal in it. 
(Orympia, having finished her task with CLorinpa, goes to Lovison). 
Baroness. What do you gaze on through the open window ? 
Olympia. How lovely yonder buds the opening rose. 


Baroness. What is the rose to you? 


Olympia (Still arranging Loutson’s hair). Ah! every where 


Is spring and beauty—only none for me, 


O mother, let me forth for once—but once. 


It is a melancholy lot, believe me, 


To pine alone in gloomy rooms as I do, 


Peopling discolour’d walls with empty fancies. 


(To Lovtson). 


Sister, ’tis done ; and now the comb sits well. 
Clorin. What say you of my new hat, Cinderella? 


Olymp. ’Tis pretty, but-—— 
Clorin. 
Olymp. 


But what? 


I do not like 


Its azure tint ; blue makes complexions pale. 
A hat of red or pink would have improved yours. 
Clorin. (Sneeringly). A nice observer. 


Louis. Then, perhaps, the colour 


Of my white dress meets not with your approval ? 
Olymp. Clorinda’s a brunette, and you a blonde. 

You should have worn the dark and she the fair. 
Baroness. The fool’s enamour’d of her own dull gray. 
Olymp. Not so, in truth; gladly would I adorn 


Myself like others, but what other garb 


Have I to wear? 


_ (Baroness rings—a Servant enters), 


Take Cinderella quickly 
Back to her chamber—to her wonted task. 
Olym. O, mother, have you nothing better for me 


But that ? 
Baroness. You hesitate ! 
Olymp. 


O, mother ! sisters ! 


Hark to the nightingale, with soft-voiced tones, 
Luring the heart to distant scenes away, 
And think what I must suffer, pining here 


In this my lonely prison ! 
Baroness. 


Scene Second takes place at the 
royal palace, where the young king 
enters, surrounded by his former pre- 
ceptor, Mahan, his court poet, court 
fool, Riipel, and his courtiers. He is 
melancholy, for he is in the unhappy 
fredienimens of possessing every thing 

e can wish for. He has returned 
victorious from his campaign, and is 
sick of war; hunting appears com- 
monplace to him, after the stirring 
pastime of the battle-field ; politics he 
very properly detests; and though 
willing to promote the happiness of his 


Lead her out. 


(Exeunt Orymeta and Servant”), 


people, he naturally enquires whatis the 
use of even happiness itself when there 
is none to share it with? The ex-pre- 
ceptor perceives the state of the case, 
The King is in the same state of mind 
as Mr Cazey. He wants a wife to 
make him uneasy—to set the stag- 
nant current of his spirits in motion. 
He accordingly suggests this obvious 
remedy for a state of listlessness, and 
advises the King to set out forthwith in 
the character of Coelebs. The Prince 
objects that he is too well known, se as 
to render it impossible to preserve an 
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incognito, and that as he is determined 
that the object of his choice shall be at- 
tached to the man and not to the mo- 
narch, it is useless for him to make the 
attempt, since he has no means of put- 
ting the sincerity of her feelings to 
the test. The. governor, however, 
recommends to him to try a provin- 
cial tour, in some part of his domi- 
nions where his person is unknown, 
and to make Riipel, the hunch- 
backed jester, play the part of the 
king, while the King himself takes 
the humble appellation of chamberlain. 
This suggestion is approved of, and the 
prince intimates to Riipel the honour 
which awaits him, at the same time in- 
forming him that his reign will be of 
extremely short duration. This does 
not discompose Riipel : he knows that 
a good deal may be done in a snug 
way during a short possession of 
office ; the only remark he hazards, 
is, that the sooner he begins to write 
out his Cortes bonds, the better. A 
tailor is immediately sent for, as the 
first and most necessary agent in the 
preparation of the mock monarch 
for his new office; for, as Riipel 
argues, using the same sort of rea- 
soning as the schoolmaster employ- 
ed to prove that he governed the 
parish—the clothes make the man 
—the tailor the clothes, therefore, the 
tailor is our truly begotten father, 
and our first suit is the new birth. 
The tailor comes, and is subjected 
to aseries of the most gratuitous in- 
sults on the part of the hunchbacked 
monarch. It is a curious fact in the 
economy of nature, that tailors really 
appear to have been created for the 
express purpose of being jested upon. 
They are a richer mine than even 
Bardolph’s nose. What would Queve- 
do’s Visions be without his endless 
jokes on tailors? Has not some of 
the best of Charles Lamb’s mirth 
flowed from the same source? To 
what tragedies for warm weather, and 
farces for cold, have they not given 
birth? “ Heaven sure~ sent tailors 
to some wretch’s aid” —to some poor 
devil wit, who having exhausted his 
microcosm of merriment, was vainly 
endeavouring to imagine a new world. 
With what delight must he have en- 
tered on the new continent thus open- 
ed up to him! this Eldorado of jest 
directed against victims, who are on 
all hands regarded as beyond the pale 
of the law! The chief satisfaction in 
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fact attending this amusement is, that 
it is free from cruelty. It is a total 
mistake to suppose, that the feelings of 
tailors are materially hurt by any such 
infliction. We have seen a tailor 
more than once fooled to the top of 
his bent, yet he never lost his temper, 
We expected at first that he would 
himself his quietus make with a bare 
bodkin—but no. He knew that he de- 
served his fate—that sufferance was the 
badge of all his tribe: visions of hor- 
rible remnants, and broad cloth from 
coats untimely ript, came across him; 
his only reply was, as he presented 
his bill, 

‘* Give me my principal, and let me go!” 
The tailor, in fact, understands his 
position perfectly. There is enmity 
between him and the human race: 
war to the needle! “ Debitum stu- 
dentis est,” say the statuta of the 
Biirschen at Gottingen, “ debita sar- 
toria non solvere.” On the other 
hand, is it to be wondered at if this 
Ishmaelite, against whom every man’s 
hand is raised, regards the race in 
general as his prey,—and when he 
catches a customer once upon the hip, 
‘¢ cuts me a huge and monstrous cantle 
out,” and commits it with an approving 
conscience to that inferno, from which 
for broad cloth there is no return? 

We have been led into these gene- 
ral remarks on the relative position of 
tailors to the human race, from think- 
ing that Grabbe has fallen into an 
error in representing his tailor as far 
too much irritated by the personalities 
of the mock monarch. Flint as he 
probably is, there was no occasion to 
fire, in the way he does, at what he 
should have known to be the ordinary 
form of speech in addressing: tailors— 
the more so as his remedy was so ob- 
He should: have pocketed the 
abuse quietly, and put it down to the 
bill. Even the allusion te that place 
which is never mentioned to ears 
polite, although to tailors it has a 
deeper meaning than to ordinary mor- 
tals—(seeing that they have a sort of 
double hell or infernum in inferno 
constantly beneath them)—even this, 
we say is not sufficient to render his 
extraordinary shortness of temper un- 
der this infliction imtelligible. to us. 
His anxiety seems to be throughout 
to sink the tailor ; and in fact we are 
led every moment to anticipates that 
he is suddenly to appear as the Knight 


"Templar. 
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“ Rupél (To the Tailor, who enters). Snip ! 
Tailor (In a passion, his face crimson). Sir!! 


Rupel. Peace! Take my measure. 
Christian. Cover it with thy cloak. 

Tailor. Of what colour ? 

Ripel. Yellow, with blue spots. 


I have a —— protuberance. Be a 


I have a genius as well as yourself, Mr 


Court Poet, and so I am determined to be original. 
Court Poet. Friend Shadow-of-a-king! leave these jests alone. From fools 
I seek for no praise—their censure is the only boon I ask for. 
Riel. What! A good-for-nothing! A scoundrel like you—— 
Court Poet. At this I laugh with contempt. 
Ripel. A wretched scribbler—whose verses no human being ever reads ! 
Court Poet. You lie, miserable wretch.’ The approbation of hundreds, 


thousands of first-rate reviews, proves the reverse. 


(Addressing the King). 


Punish this calumniator, who fills your place so unworthily. 
King. Why are you more enraged at being called a fool, than being called 


ascoundrel ? 


Court Poet. The reason’s plain enough. So long as I keep up a respect- 


able exterior, you may call'me scoundrel to the end of time. 


I may suffer in 


the eyes of God, but not of man; but call me silly—depreciate my verses—I 


am ruined in society for ever. 
Ripel. And now, Mr... 
for the matter of breeches. 


Ah! I forget. 
My lower limbs are none of the best. 


Now 


Cabbage, I believe. 
I shall 


have a pair of trunk-hose—large and ominous—trunk-hose have been the 
making of many a man! By the by, how go on matters in hell ? 


Tailor (Starting). In hell! 


Riipel. 1—mean the—aperture—the pit—under the shopboard. You tailors 


are clever people. 


Sinners as ye are, it is the sins ye send into hell instead of 


yourselves—you understand -me—I mean the cabbaged silk, cloth, dowlas 
lining, and so forth, for caps, sleeves, coats, petticoats, for your wives and the 


little red-nosed urchins in the attics. 


Eh! 


Tailor (Trembling with passion). He who could endure this . . . 


Riipel (Interrupting him). . . . 1s a tailor. 


If you were not as timorous 


now as you are short-tempered, you might, with your needle alone, put a 


whole troop of Saracens to flight. 


At eight o’clock to morrow evening, let 


the clothes be ready, or you swing as high as Haman. 
[Exit the Tailor, making a low bow, but with an envenomed grin upon 


his countenance.” 


For the ratsbane, arsenic, and gun- 
powder, -however, which lurk under 
the parting glances of the tailor, Rii- 
pel has no anxiety. He views them 
only as the whisper of a fraction, and 
treats them with corresponding re- 
spect. After dismissing the tailor, 
he has an interview with the Jew 
Isaac, who, learning the arrival of the 
new monarch, has come to solicit his 
assistance in recovering his 80,000 
dollars, secured over the estates of the 
unlucky Baron Fineterra. It occurs 
to Riipel, while listening to his com- 
plaints, that this is a good opportu- 
nity for raising a little money on his 
own account, or that of his successor, 
if his tenure of office should not be of 
sufficient duration to enable him to 
reap the benefit of his financial 
schemes on his own account. Ac- 
cordingly, though he does not go the 
length of appointing a commission, 


for which there was no time, he di- 
rects the Jew to take the matter into 
consideration, so as_to be ‘prepared 
to submit for his approval some pro- 
ject relative to the ways and means, 
at their next meeting. We have not 
time to pause on the details of Isaac’s 
project ; suffice it to say, that in his 
view he has evidently anticipated 
some of the schemes of our modern 
reformers, for his main reliance is on 
“an action on the currency,” or the 
application of the sponge to wipe out 
the existing debt. 

In act second, the King has arrived 
at the town, in the neighbourhood of 
which lie the estates belonging to the 
Baron Fineterra, or more properly 
speaking, to that respectable indivi- 
dual Isaac—who would be styled in 
Scotland, his heritable creditor. IZg- 
norant, however, or careless as to the 
incumbrances on the property, the 
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Baroness, Clorinda, and Louison 
are discovered, all anxiously busied 
in preparations for the royal drawing- 
room and ball which have been an- 
nounced, and at which it is under- 
stood the young monarch is to be 
present. On this occasion, of course, 
the services of poor Olympia are call- 
ed into the most active requisition. 
If ever she exerted herself before, her 
abilities must now be brought still 
more anxiously into play. Every 
knot, every ribbon, every tress, the 
position of every ornament must be 
studied. The poor Prince of Serram- 
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into the shade. “The King is the 
object at which they aim; and prin. 
ces, and dukes, and such small deer, 
are for the moment sent to Coven. 
try. No sooner have they received 
the last finishing touch at the hands 
of Olympia, than they hurry off to 
the ball, leaving their poor solitary 
sister behind them, to the gloom and 
tedium of her apartment. Olympia, 
gazing after them as she sees them 
driven off for the ball, exclaims— 


[May, 
oglia, and the Duke of Lothaire—the 


former objects of the young ladies’ 
ambition—are now ,thrown entire] 








«* So—they are gone !—Not one farewell 
Forme! Hark! See—they mount—the carriage flies, 
The portal gate flies up and shuts again, ; 
Shutting me in from them and from the world. 
O! were I free at will to oversweep 
The meadows green—gaze on the harvests waving, 
Or drink the freshening forest breezes in, 
Or stand upon the azure mountain peaks 
And let the calm of heaven, the charms of nature, 
Sink deep into this weary, wo-worn bosom! 
And then again—that royal banquet hall, 
A sea of light and splendour, through whose waves 
Glide knights and dames, and he the youthful ruler, 
Foremost of all!—O, were Ithere! Yet why, 
Why should I wish for this? who see too well 
My father’s house is hastening fast to ruin— 
Besieg’d by gaping creditors—unless 
A sister’s marriage can retrieve our fortunes. 

A Servant (enters). Mademoiselle, my mistress directs me to conduct you 

to your chamber to your usual employment. 
Olympia, I thought myself forgotten. I was wrong ; 
She did remember me—but how ?—but how ? 
(Oxympta and the Servant exeunt). 


Scene SEconp. 


A Grass Plot surrounded by Woods and Hillis. 
(The Fairies appear.) 
The Fairies. Nestled in the rose we lie, 
And scatter perfume through the sky. 
First Fairy. The snow-drop bells are ringing. 
Second Fairy. Hark how the brooks are singing. 
Fairies. They ring, they sing 
For the coming spring ! ; 
From a far off zone does the stranger seem, 
And his robe is wove of the sunny beam. 
First Fairy. The golden sun is the crown he wears. 
Second Fairy. His carpet the dew besprinkled green. 
First Fairy. The flowers, the prints where his foot hath been. 
Second Fairy. And winter flies when his voice he hears. 
First Fairy. The green-wood longs for his warm embrace. 
Second Fairy. The lake looks up with a smiling face. 
First Fairy. And the bee and fly 
In ambush lie, 
To eatch but a glance of his gentle eye ; 
Hear’st thou the tale 
Of the nightingale ? 
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ithe Second Fairy. Clear as the day sounds her silver note; ‘ 
ladies’ Through the thickets dark, 

tirely Breaks the glowing spark 

8 the That fires my bosom and tunes my throat, 

prin. To sing love’s joys and woes. “re 

deer First Fairy. What means the perfume of the rose ? 

pyen, Second Fairy. ’Tis the rose’s voice, 

eived That with trembling noise, 

hands Thus to the sun-god whispers low ; 

off to * In my bed of green, 

litary Did I sleep unseen, 

n and . Till thou didst wake me to blush and blow !’ 

mpia, A Gnome (rising out of the earth). So! So! 


them Why here’s a taking spectacle, 
A miracle! a miracle ! 
Not much amiss in truth are they, 
And I am not quite frightful in my way. 
Here then I may succeed, at least I'll try, 
I see no use of being over shy. 
Ah! what a foot and ancle now was there ; 
She dances on the air 
Unharmed, as I declare, 
O were I but as light and debonnair ! - 
Lhe Fairies (without perceiving the Gnome). Greet well the gentle spring ! 
As in the swimming eye 
Of love in ecstasy, 
Sparkles the evening star with softer light ; 
So, fierier and more bright 
Shine out the new-born world! 
Their hair with leafy garlands curled, 
The horn of plenty heavy in their hand, 
The hours, a smiling band, 
In flying dance shall greet the race of men. 
No evil eye 
From subterranean deeps be there to spy, 
But golden morns be near, 
And evenings swathed in gold, 
And noons all crystal clear, 
). To light him on his way. 
Away! dull clouds—away ! 
Let nought but fleecy flakes, 
Like solitary sheep, 
Across the blue of heaven 
At times come driving by; 
Losing themselves in its immensity. 
Gnome. I must confess I like these fairies now ; 
All of them pretty fair I must avow. 
But yet I can’t make up my mind 
To which of all the group I am inclined. 
That nearest one would. never do. ee 
The Fairies (suddenly perceiving him). See! see! a Gnome! 
Gnome. A Gnome—and what of that ? 
The Fairies. How short and squat, 
His hair how tangled, and how black like soot. 


you 


Gnome. Upon my honour ’tis the latest cut. 
Fairies. Has he an eye? or has he not? 
Gnome. They're quizzing me, I see, by Jove, 


And quizzing is a step to love ; 
But what is this?—Oh! Lord! I faint for fear. 
Fairies. || Our Queen, our Queen draws near. 
(The Queen of the Fairies appears.) 
Gnome. O! all ye lightnings, 
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No meteor flashes brighter 
Than she, from pole to pole. 
She is, indeed, the fairest of them all. 
See how, submissive, at her feet they fall. 
The sun himself loses his countenance 
Before her blooming cheek, her garment’s glance. 
I feel—I know not how—I really quake, 
O yes! this must be love—and no mistake. 
First Fairy. The Queen is angry, see she pouts her lip. 


Gnome. 


The Queen then communicates to 
her assembled train the indignation 
she feels at the treatment of Olympia 
by her stepmother and sisters. Olym- 
pla, We are given to understand, is the 
grand-daughter of the sister of the 
Queen of the Fairies, though, as no 
genealogical tree is given, we have it 
not in our power satisfactorily to de- 
duce the propinquity. She announces 
to them her determination of rescuing 
her poor grand-niece from her impri- 
sonment—-a scheme in which her 
subjects readily embark, and to which 
she secures the assistance of the ena- 
moured Gnome, by the promise of a 
kiss, in the event of his active non- 
intervention. 


Would that I were a bee from thence to sip.” 


The scene then changes to the 
apartment of Olympia, who is sitting 
poring over the fire, and endeavouring 
to kill time in the occupation of build- 
ing castles in the embers, during the 
absence of her sisters at the ball. 
The rain is falling heavily without, the 
winds singing mournfully in the trees ; 
and Olympia’s tears are falling fast, 
as she eyes the flame, and almost per- 
suades herself that it possesses life and 
flickers and moves, and throws out 
its grateful warmth to comfort her 
loneliness. From this her thoughts 
revert on a sudden to the contrast 
presented by the different occupation 
of her sisters at the same moment. 


« Even now begins 


The royal féte. 


O happy sisters! You 


The winning music of the dance invites. 

The bosom swells beneath its touching tones, 

Glance seeks for glance, and arm is wreathed in arm ; 
Hearts beat, unheard but not unfelt, and rather 

To the heart’s pulses does the foot keep time 

Than to the motion of the flute and cymbal. 

O that I too might dance—my very shoe 


Pinches me when I think of it. 
O evil creature, 


To think of balls when ruin hangs above us. 

Look down, ye spirits of our race, and guard 

My father, mother, sisters, from—this Isaac. 
(Looking again towards the window). 


It rains still heavier ! 


Cloud lies thick on cloud. 


(The Queen of the Fairies, the Fairies and the Gnome appear). 


Queen. There sits the gentle one, 


Her heart so kind, her life so comfortless. 
Gnome. I see no mighty miracle about her! 
Olymp. (Turning towards the Fairies). 
What gleam of fire surroundeth me? 
Queen. The Fairies come to set thee free. 
Olymp. ‘Think they of me, in realms like theirs ? 
Queen. We glide like lightning from the sky, 


To guard and comfort the forsaken. 
Olymp. I see the flowrets 
Of light eternal, 
Like jewels glancing 
Amidst their hair ; 
But fairer blossoms, 
Of smiles undying, 
Their brows surrounding, 
Shine brighter there. 


[May, 
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Gnome. Look on these garments, child, these purple robes, 
Wove in no earthly loom, 

Nor by a mortal hand. 

Olymp. Wo’s me that all should be adream! O never 
Can I forget this vision. When I wake 
I'll sigh for ever that it should have flown. 

Queen. Olympia, let this warm embrace convince thee 
No dream deludes thee. ’Tis reality. 

Olymp. | feel as if old times came back for me, 

I hear once more the magic-cradled strain, 
I lie once more upon my mother’s knee, 
And taste all childhood’s ecstasies again ! 

Queen. Olympia, from my race thou art descended. 

Olymp. Ahme! And yet I deemed myself forsaken. 

Queen. And now ['ll lead thee to the King. 

Olymp. But not— 

Not in the garb I wear. : 

Queen. Fear not for that. The Fairies will attire thee. 
(Addressing the Fairies.) See ye where India yonder lies, 
Basking beneath the suns of southern skies ? 

The Fairies. From the deep it rises 
As rise the fishes, 
Sunning their backs 
In the noonday beam. 
Like pearls half azure, 
All pure and cloudless, 
The days are clustered 
Around its year ; 

In dusky forests 

Sit Bramins musing, 

While palms o’erarching 
With leaves wide spreading, 
Their heads o’ershadow 

Like hands in prayer.” 


Our readers, however, have pro- waiting-woman. An unhappy rat, 


bably had enough of the graver style 
of these fairy gambols. We shall 
now make some extracts from the 
more comic part of the performance. 
After converting a passing cloud into 
a state carriage, and furnishing it 
with the usual allowance of six horses, 
by arresting so many thunderbolts in 
midvolley, and eens them into 
that form, the Queen of the Fairies 
looks around fora coachman and 


who happens to cross the stage is 
stopped zm transitu, and converted by 
her wand into the coachman; anda 
cat, who had been watching his move- 
ments, and hushed in grim repose, was 
expecting her evening prey, is, in like 
manner, turned into the waiting- 
maid. The consternation of the rat, 
at finding himself in his new shape; 
so close to his old enemy, is inex- 
pressible. 





“ The Rat-Coachman enters, dressed in grey, with a tail descending to his 
heels, and a large whip. 


‘Coach. O god of the rats!_-What a crowd—Let me be off—Here’s a 
chink (tries to creep through a hole). Oh! wo’s me, I am too big for it. - 


(The Cat, converted into a Waiting-Maid, enters in a smooth white dress, 
with her hair sleekly arranged. She looks at the Rat and murmurs to 
herself— 

Ah! the rat—I’ll spring upon him—But soft ye—where are my claws ? 

Coach. How uncomfortable I feel! I was so happy in my own home—so 
handsome.. How shockingly am I changed. I had whiskers on my cheek, 
such as no barber would have dared to touch, instead: of these miserable wisps 
of straw. What a sleek skin I had, what a celestial tail! How differ- 

ent from these wretched coat-tails that hang- behind me. But strive as I 
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would, they have made me the thing Iam. Should my sweetheart see me thus, 
I should expire with shame. 

Wait.-Wom. Fair and softly—I shall catch him—but— 

Coach. (Perceiving the Waiting- Woman). Hu! what cursed scent is 
that ? 

Queen. Coachman, don’t be childish. 

Coach. What! when my life’s in danger ? 

Queen. Your life !—How so? 

Goach. That creature’s on the watch to eat me. But let her come on— 
I'll not die unrevenged—* I'll fight till from my bones my flesh be hacked.” 

Queen. What, afraid of that pretty girl!—One of these days she will be 
your wife. 

Coach. Ay,—That I may be found eaten up next morning. ’Tis a cat, I 
say. The Devil take her beauty. “~Tis well that she deceives the mice ; but 
we rats know better ; we see at a glance the destructive tendencies of such a 
St Simonian as that! 

Queen. She looks at you so mildly—so melancholy. 

Coach. Mild, forsooth! To entice me close to her. Melancholy—Ay, 
truly, that I won’t come. She murdered my father, the brave old veteran ; yet 
not satisfied with that, she would have the life of the son. 

Queen. You rave, Coachman. 

Coach. If I did, I have cause to do so. ’Twas but the other day she bit off 
my beloved’s fourth leg! ’Twas but yesterday I had to fight with her for 
life and death in the granary! Myself, my beloved, and a few friends had 
dropt in to eat a grain or two of corn and talk a little; we finished the evening 
with a social dance which made a little noise ; that creature heard us, came 
sneaking in, sprang upon my neck, fixed her claws in my head. I in my 
agony fastened upon her ear—look, you will see the mark on her still; and 
nothing but her first fright at my determined resistance saved our lives. 

Wait.-Maid. (To the Coach). You are deceived, my dear, in the person,— 
come let me embrace you—far from the envious world let us sport, and play 
on the green meadows. - 

(Coach. draws back in consternation). 

Queen. My son! 

Coach. (Contemptuously). Not so bad as that neither ! 

Queen. Coachman, be calm; and whatsoe’er it be, 

Like a good Christian meet thy destiny. 
Coach. I'd rather live and die upon a dunghill. 
Queen. Monster, has Paradise no charms for thee ? 
Coach. T'll never enter Paradise of yours, 
Let the rats’ heaven be mine; that paradise 
Where men, and traps, and cats and dogs are not, 
Nor ratcatchers: where I may see again 
My murdered father, and my children twelve, 
Whom I through love devoured, and hope to eat 
Once more in these blest realms ; where every rat— 
The more that he has robbed, the more rewarded,— 
On bacon, lard, or paper, feeds for ever— 
Where the Rat-king with sixty thousand tails, 
As long and bald as Platen’s trimeters, 
Sits on his throne... . 
Queen. (To the Coachman). Break off! go, mount the box, 

Conduct Olympia and her attendant 
Unto the royal court. (Addressing OLYMPIA). 
Olympia, the world is now before you, 
Adieu to sorrow—hail your coming hopes. 

Olymp. Farewell, ye walls, and chairs, and portraits of 
My ancestors, my sorrow’s confidants. 

’ (She throws herself into the chair, and presses her 
lips upon the arm). ; 

How many hours of sorrow spent beside ye, 
Have bound me to you—and endear you now.” 
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The sensation produced at the. ball 
by the arrival of the new beauty, ac- 
companied by the Fairy Queen, is 
immense. The Baron, however, who 
has been amusing himself at a side 
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few gies of wine, is much more 
struck by the appearance of the rat 
coachman, on whom he continues 
gazing with a look of profound cu- 
riosity and astonishment. 








table in the refreshment-room, with a 


«‘ Baron. By the element, what a physiognomy! No doubt that strange 
lady’s coachman ; such a coachman saw I never. 

eee (Springing about). Light—eyery where light. They will see me— 
I am lost. 

Baron. What a livery! Is it Christian? Black behind, and ash-gray 
before—ash-gray boots, too! Where in the name of wonder does he buy his 
blacking ? ; 

Coach. Will that man seize me? how he glares on me! The deyil, ’tis 
the Baron in whose house I committed my last robbery! I’m a gone rat if 


he recognise me. 


Baron (Still gazing). His tie, too, longer than the man himself; and thick 
as a lion’s tail: and, by Heaven, if my eyes deceive me not, he makes it wag 
too! That enormous whip in his hand looks as if it grew out of it: and how 
does he manage to point his eyes in that way always at me? 

Coach. I could creep up the wall for fear. 

Baron. What is the creature doing clambering up the wall? Not a vestige 
of chin has he, but to make amends for that, a snout like a stork’s bill. His 
mouth must be cool and airy under the shadow of such mustachios. The face 
ash-gray too, like the boots. What tusks—like Damascus blades—I must 
make his acquaintance. So ho! good fellow. 

Coach. The hour is come. Courage—to the field— 

(Springs upon the Baron, and is about to bite him). 

Baron. Back, monster. 

Coach. Animal only, not monster. 

Pires. Come, sir, this is carrying originality too far. Will you drink 
with me. 

Coach. Drink! I am horribly athirst. 

Baron. Red or white wine. 

Coach. Wretched trash!—No! water or paper. 

Baron. Paper? 

Coach. Yes, paper—that volume of Kenilworth would do. Paper allays 
our thirst. 

Baron (Aside). ’Tis he himself—the Great Unknown!—’tis he who has 
assumed this masquerade to hear what was going forward in the coach. 

(To the Servant. 
A glass of water! . 

Coach. A bason full! 

(A bason of water is brought to him, which he swallows. An old Gentle- 
man and a young Dandy enter. ; 

Old Gent. These ladies who have just arrived are wonderfully beautiful. 

Young Dand. Ah! if I were not so deeply engaged with Elize, I should 
pay my court to them. As it is, I'll have one turn of a waltz with them. 
There, be good enough to adjust my shirt-pin. Thank you. 

Baron. (Addressing them). Allow me to introduce to you Sir Walter 
Scott. Sir Walter Scott, Count Diirish, and Herr Von Axten. 

(They take their seats. Coachman also sits down, but with evident 
uneasiness.) 

Young Dand. You are then the Great —— 

Coach. (Looking towards a hole in the flooring). Would I were less. 

_ Baron. Modesty is always the characteristic of genius. 

Old Gent. Let us not wound it then by asking after matters which he is dis- 
posed to conceal. We may derive the most interesting instruction from him, 
without annoying him on the subject of his own works. Do you take any in- 
terest, Sir Walter, in our meagre German literature? 

Coach. Meagre! It is the thickest I am acquainted with. 
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Old G. Ah! you occupy yourself with it? 


Coach. I devour it. 


Old G. The claims of German literature begin to be at last recognised. 
We shall by and by become of some value among ourselves—Our gold ingots 
will be duly stamped, and returned to us from other countries as current coin : 


Schiller, by Benjamin Constant, and Goéthe, by Carlyle. 


particular favourites ? 


What are your 


Coach. Folios on the Peace of Westphalia, Zepernickii Repertorium Juris 


Feudalis, Muller’s Promptuarium Juris, and works of that class. 


Trash like 


this in octavo or duodecimo I swallow thus—(Swallows the volume of Kenil. 
worth)—from necessity merely. They are too small—there is no substance 


in them. 


Young D. Mort de ma vie! That biscuit looked very like a book. 
Baron. By the by, now I think on’t, ’tis odd Zepernick, and the Peace of 
Westphalia, have just disappeared from my shelves. 


Coach. Have you observed it ? 
Baron. Don’t go. 


(Attempting to make off’). 
Don’t let my vexation at the loss of these old lumber’ 


drive you away. They stood there not to be read, but to be looked at. 


Coach. (Remaining). So. 


Baron. Gentlemen, I propose the health of the author of Kenilworth and 


Walladmor!” 


The conversation is interrupted, 
however, by the entry of the other 
guests mean ‘time into the ball-room. 
The King and Olympia have met, and 
realizing the picture of Celia’s passion 
for Oliver, “ no sooner met but they 
looked—no sooner looked but they 
loved—no sooner loved but they sighed 
—no sooner sighed but they asked one 
another the reason—no sooner knew 
the reason but they sought the re- 
medy.” The King has found what 
he sought, a beautiful and amiable 
being, who loves him for his own sake, 
for he still appears under the humble 
garb of chamberlain, while Riipel, in 
that yellow suit with blue spots, which 
he had wrung from the hard hands 
of the indignant tailor, has been flirt- 
ing alternately with Clorinda and 
Louison, and leading each in turn to 
believe herself the favoured woman. 
The King now thinks it time that the 
farce should end, and addressing 
Olympia suddenly, intimates to her 
that the King proposes for her hand, 
and asks her consent. He forgets, 
however, that as Olympia is ignorant 
of his true rank, and sees nothing in 
the supposed King but a hunchbacked 
buffoon, who had evidently been ‘tri- 
fling with both her sisters, this pro- 
posed match is likely to be any thing 
but an agreeable surprise. To poor 
Olympia it comes like a thunderbolt. 
She thinks herself deceived, and in her 
confusion flies out without waiting for 


explanation, leaving her heart and ° 


shoe behind her, and, under the 
auspices of Sir Walter Scott and 
Muscipula,*is borne off in the en- 


chanted car as if on the wings of the 
wind. 

The King, of course, is in despair 
at his own rashness. Only one way 
of recovering the unknown fair one to 
whom his vows are plighted occurs to 
him, namely, to advertise that the king 
is to marry the lady whom the lost 
shoe is found to fit. We must say we 
think this was rather a hazardous spe- 
culation. Ex pede Herculem may be 
a very safe maxim for any thing we 
know ; but ex pede Venerem we greatly 
doubt. Why -the result might have 
been, that the King might have met 
with a wife with a foot like the Venus 
de Medici, but with a nose like the 
stranger’s of Strasburg, and a mouth 
like Garagantua’s! Or again, on the 
side of the morale, was there not too 
much likelihood that he might have hit 
upon a lady the length of whose tongue 
was in the inverse ratio to that of her 
foot, or whose virtue sat as loose upon 
her as her slipper? The only instance 
in which we recollect a similar experi- 
ment being tried was not likely to 
encourage favourable hopes as to the 
success of the project. Old lian, if he 
has writ his annals true, relates, we 
think, that Psammiticus, 
Egypt, a decided admirer of the pied 
bien chaussé, was so captivated with 
the sight of a slipper which an eagle 
one day accidentally droptat his feet, 
that in an unguarded moment he pro- 
claimed that he would wed the fair 
proprietor of the slipper. And who, 
think you, was the claimant of the 
slipper, the fortunate holder of the 
capital prize? Why, Rhodope, a 
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oung lady of easy virtue, pretty well 
loow in Memphis and the parts ad- 
jacent. Still there was no escape for 
Psammiticus: nothin’ had been said 
about virtue in the royal proclamation. 
«¢ She could not find it—’twas not in 
the bond:’’ and so, as the laws of 
Egypt are as unalterable as those of 
the Medes and Persians, the monarch 
submitted with the best grace he could 
to his fate. 

Indeed the hazardous nature of the 
experiment is shown by the narrow 
escape which the king makes after all, 
even in the present case. For a dog 
of a Jew, a relation of cunning little 
Isaac, after endeavouring in vain to 
squeeze the slipper successively upon 
his five eldest daughters, without the 
least regard to corns, consoling them 


_all the time with the last line of Schil- 


ler’s Maid of Orleans, “ Short is the 
pain, eternal is the joy,” brings for- 
ward his youngest, a child in the 
nurse’s arms, and insists on having 
the slipper tried on the child’s foot— 
the proclamation, as he maintains, 
being general, and extending to the 
whole female sex. Riipel, who is 
acting as master of the ceremonies, is 
at first very much taken aback by this 
quirk of the Jew; but fortunately he 
had studied civil law under old Hugo 
at Géttingen, and remembers enough 
of the code to be able to meet the 
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Jew’s plea, by showing that the pro- 
clamation spoke only of /adies, while 
little Rebecca being under seven years 
of age, was accounted a child and not 
a lady, according to the law of Rome. 
The Jew and family being thus dis- 
posed of, the trial proceeds. Clorin- 
da, Louison, and the Baroness — 
though already provided with a hus- 
band (an objection which the Baron 
declares he is quite ready to waive), 
make the attempt and successively 
fail. At last comes Olympia, con- 
ducted by her fairy protectress, slips 
her foot with ease into the slipper, and 
falls into the arms of the King which 
are outstretched to receive her. We 
pass over the explanations between 
father, stepmother, and sisters—suffice 


. it to say, that on the part of Olympia, . 


all their unkindness is forgotten. She 
promises them her love and her pro- 
tection, pays off—(with her husband’s 
money) —the incumbrances on the 
Baron’s estate, and is cordially dis- 
posed to lend a helping hand to the 
matrimonial projects of Duke Lothaire 
and the Prince of Serramoglia. The 
Queen of the Fairies now begins to see, 
from obvious symptoms on the part of 
the King and Olympia, that her pre- 
sence and that of her train is no longer 
required. So, advancing to the happy 
pair, she addresses tothem this parting 
blessing. , 


« Take now our last farewell ! 

Bright shall be your crown for ever, 
And your race shall vanish never! 
King! should war and strife betide thee, 
Victory be still beside thee. 

Queen ! from out thy bed shall rise 
Heroes, whose high enterprise 


Shall, to late posterity, 


Prove that they thine offspring be ! 
Be your kindgom’s bounds, though vast, 
By your glories overpast ;— 


Every river, every’sea 


Laden with your vessels be ; 
Every highway, mart, and street 
Echoing with your horses’ feet ; 
Many a golden harvest meet ye, 
Bending its full ears to greet ye ; 
Let your forests still be seen, 
Even in winter, ever green ; 
Far from sorrow and from strife, 
Like twin-stars shine on through life, 
That through storm or sunny weather 
Still do rise and set together. 
As in life — troth was plighted, 

t 


Be in dea 


your fates united ; 
So depart—and when you die, 
Soar like meeting flames on high.” 








Tue Church-Rate question has al- 
ready been treated with so much ta- 
lent and learning, both in and out of 
Parliament, that we might well de- 
spair of success in attempting to 
resume the consideration of it, with 
reference to any of its various rela- 
tions to the English Church Esta- 
blishment. The speeches of Sir Wil- 
liam Follett, of Lord Stanley, of Sir 
James Graham, and of Sir Robert 
Peel, and the discussions of the 
Conservative Press, leave nothing to 
be desired with respect to these its 
leading and most important features ; 
and if the measure introduced by the 
Government, and sanctioned by a 
Popish majority of the House of 
Commons, must be perpetrated, it 
can never at least be said that this 
has happened from the want of able 
and honest counsellors. 

We have no intention, therefore, of 
renewing this thrice-told tale of fraud, 
folly, and weakness. We feel that 
no language of ours could place in a 
stronger view the unparalleled ef- 
frontery of those who ask us to believe 
that we are not undermining, but 
actually strengthening the English 
Church, in robbing her of a part of 
her revenues at the bidding of men 
who have ever been, and must ever 
be, her deadly and implacable ene- 
mies. We think, however, that there 
are some circumstances with regard 
to our Scotch Chureh Establishment, 
and the conduct of our Scotch Dis- 
senters with reference to this ques- 
tion, which have not yet been brought 
into notice, and which may serve to 
throw light on the nature and tend- 
ency of the principles maintained by 
the abolitionists, and on the views 
and motives in which this measure 
has originated ; and it is to these that 
we propose at present to direct our 
attention. With a view to these sub- 
jects, it is hoped, however, that it 
may not be thought superfluous to 
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offer one or two preliminary obser. 
vations of rather a more general cha. 
racter. 

The abolitionists are, for obvious 
reasons, anxious to disconnect this 
question from the question as to the 
maintenance of a National Church.* 
It appears to us, however, to be self- 
evident, that the two parties in this 
discussion are directly at issue on 
this latter question; and that there 
is no other ground on which the sub- 
ject can be argued so as to be even 
intelligible. We think, moreover, 
that the answer which is to be given 
to this question must, on the plainest 
principles of reasoning, be considered 
as decisive of the whole controversy ; 
and it is just because our opponents 
feel that it must be so that they stu- 
diously avoid putting their case on 
this ground. They know full well 
that from none, save the most igno- 
rant, the most interested, the most 
reckless, or the most depraved, have 
they any hope of success in announ- 
cing their argument in the only form 
in which it is in the least degree con- 
sistent even with their own views; 
and they thus, in the very outset of 
every exposition of their opinions, 
are involvedin the difficulty of objec- 
tions to the Church-rates as one of 
the means by which the Church is 
supported, without avowing their hos- 
tility to the Church itself. 

his being the course of argument 
which prudence imposes on them, it 
is manifest that they at once relieve 
us from the task (no doubt a light and 
easy one) of demonstrating the vital 
importance of a Church Establish- 
ment to the well-being of this coun- 
try ; while they take upon themselves 
the burden of proving’ that there is a 
distinction between the Church-rates 
and the other branches of Church re- 
venue—as, for instance, the TiTHes 
—from which it can be made to ap- 
pear that the latter rest on a founda- 





* We are aware that some of the Petitions on this subject are avowedly found- 


ed on the ‘* Voluntary principle.” 


The Ministry, however (if. we understand 


them rightly), profess to be influenced by a class of petitioners: professing different 
views ; and it is therefore with reference to these professions that we consider the 


question, 
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tion which the former do not pos- 
sess, or that there are objections 
of one sort or other to the former 
from which the latter are free. We 
repeat, that we are well aware that, 
in the way in which they thus plead 
their cause, all is insincere and hol- 
low ; and that, in their view, there is 
no distinction between Church-rates 
and tithes, except that in objecting 
to the one, they make a less violent, 
and therefore perhaps, to some minds, 
a less alarming attack on the Esta- 
blishment than if they were to strike 
at once at the other. We have no 
manner of doubt that, in this Church- 
rate question, their contest is merely 
for the vantage-ground from which 
they are to proclaim the gross injus- 
tice of tithes—or, in other words, of 
a National Religion; but we take 
their argument as they themselves 
present it to us, and are willing to 
meet it in that form. 

Assuming, therefore—as ex conces- 
sis of our opponents we are entitled to 
assume—the unquestionable propriety 
of a Church Establishment, and the 
consequent propriety of tithes, we 
would beg to enquire what are the 
grounds on which they would distin- 
guish between tithes and Church-rates, 
so as to authorize their demand for the 
abolition of the latter ?_ There are only 
two imaginable grounds on which any 
such distinction can be pleaded ; it 
must either be maintained that while 
the Church has a legal right to tithes, 
it has no such right to Church-rates ; 
or that there is some hardship in the 
payment of Church-rates, which is un- 
known in the payment of tithes, and 
which, therefore, renders the former a 
proper subject for the interposition of 
the legislature. On one or other of 
these positions must the case of the 
abolitionists of necessity be founded ; 
the wit of man cannot devise any third 
reason which has the slightest bearing 
on this argument. Let us, then, with 
all possible brevity, examine these po- 
sitions, and try whether they will sub- 
mit to any test which can reasonably 
be applied to them. 

With regard to the first, it seems to 
us that it will hardly bear to be even 
stated ; for it is manifest that the law 
of the land is the foundation both of 
Chureh-rates and tithes, and that nei- 
ther of them can be said to rest on any 
other foundation whatever. The one 
is the national provision for the main- 
tenance of the clergyman; the other 


is, in like manner, the national provi- 
sion for the maintenance of the edifice 
wherein his ministrations are perform- 
ed. Both of these are objects essen- 
tially necessary to the existence of a 
national religion, and both are thus 
secured by means, of which it is enough 
to say at present, that in either case 
they are unquestionably legal. We 
are not aware of any circumstance 
either in the nature of these rights or 
their history, which, in the present 
question, forms the slightest ground 
for a distinction between them. We 
are satisfied that no such distinction is 
involved in describing tithes as a right 
of property in the Church, and Church- 
rates as a tax for the support of it ; 
for it seems to us that the more 
nearly this subject is examined, the 
more plainly will it appear that any 
such difference is merely verbal, and 
that either of the terms thus used may 
be applied in both instances, according 
to the views which may be entertained 
of the grounds on which a Church 
Establishment rests. 

The distinction which is here point- 
ed at, if it has any meaning at all, 
must go to this, that the Church-rates 
are a branch of ecclesiastical revenue, 
which the legislature may deal with at 
pleasure ; while, with regard to tithes, 
although there may be, and confessed- 
ly is, a power of regulation in the le- 
gislature, there is no absolute power of 
appropriation or disposal. We hum- 
bly think that little advantage can re- 
sult to any party in this discussion, 
from an enquiry as to the power of 
Parliament with regard to either of 
these rights. If, with a view to any 
argument which may be urged against 
us on this point, we were called on to 


‘maintain that they are held by the 


same or by an equal tenure, it would, 
we think, be easy to do so, and to show 
that any difference between them, as 
being the one more fixed and certain, 
and the other more variable and con- 
tingent, is not, in either case, a differ- 
ence affecting the right itself, but an 
extrinsic quality, arising from the pur- 
pose for which it was originally con- 
ferred. But in the present contro- 
versy, it is enough to say that what- 
ever, in strictness of forensic language, 
may be the tenure of them, they are 
both admitted to be legal rights ; for it 
must not be forgotten, that the question 
at issue is not 4 question as to the au- 
thority of the legislature to abolish one 
of them, as contra-distinguished from 
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the other, but as to the claim of certain 
parties to demand the abolition of it.* 
There may, however, undoubtedly, 
be rights possessed by one class of 
the community, which, though strictly 
legal, yet impose such a degree of 
ardship on another class, as to call 
for the interposition of the legislature 
for the abrogation of them: and this 
brings us to our second enquiry— 
whether the Church-rates are of that 
description? On this point, likewise, 
must our opponents consent—as in- 
deed they have virtually consented— 
that the question should be considered 
with reference to the tithe-law, and 
in connexion with that subject. They 
find it convenient in the present 
state of the Church question, to admit 
that there is no hardship in the pay- 
ment of tithes to the English Church ; 
or at any rate, they do not yet ven- 
ture to announce this as a grievance. 
A grievance! Is there any one who 
is not aware that in paying his tithe 
the proprietor pays nothing more 
than he undertook to pay in acquiring 
his property? There surely can be 
nothing more evident than this, that 
if we shall estimate the tithe at a fifth 
part of the rent of an estate, the pur- 
chaser of that estate has paid for no 
more than four-fifths of it: and why 
he should become the unburdened 
proprietor of the remaining fifth, is a 
question to which we have never yet 
been so fortunate as to meet with an 
answer. But what is the distinction 
with reference to this point, between 
tithes and Church-rates? Is there 


any one, who has bought a property. 
liable to the payment of Church- rates 
who has not in like manner bought it 
in the full knowledge of its being sub- 
ject to this burden, and who has not 
computed this and all its other bur- 
dens as a deduction from the price? 
And if so, what possible right can he 
have to possess the property at that 
increased value (however small) which 
would of course arise from the ex- 
tinction of this tax on it? In what 
respect does this case differ from that 
of a proprietor who should complain 
of a ground-rent payable for his house, 
in the knowledge of which it was 
purchased or built by him? We say 
*“* built by him,” because in these 
words will be found a complete an- 
swer to the argument, that while tithe 
is levied on the produce of the ground, 
which must always have had its value, 
Church-rates are payable from pro- 
perty which may be of recent creation. 
If any farther answer on this point 
were needed, it would be found in 
the circumstance that tithe may like- 
wise, in the progress of improvement, 
be “of recent creation,” and paid out 
of produce the immediate sources of 
which were never acquired by the pro- 
prietor: but it is too evident to require 
farther remark, that in no cireum- 


stance of this description is there any. 


solid ground for distinction between 
these two cases. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the 
alleged difference between Church-rates 
and tithes, on which the whole of this 
question is thus made to depend, is a 





* It is no part of our present purpose to consider the nature of the right to Church- 








rates vested in the English Church Establishment ; and it is only incidentally, and as 
subordinate to our main object, that we thus refer to this subject. In this view, it is 
enough for us to assert their /egality, as a point which admits of no difference of opi- 
nion. Every lawyer, of every shade of political sentiment, from Sir W. Follet to Dr 
Lushington, seems to agree on this part of the question: and it appears that, very re- 
cently, a professional opinion was given by the last-mentioned jurisconsult and Mr 
Cutlar Fergusson, recommending that the payment of Church-rates should be enforced 
by the same means with that of poor-rates. It would indeed be strange, considering 
the sharp-sightedness of money-lenders in such matters, if there were any doubt as to 
the legality of Church-rates, when we find that a debt of near a million (for which, 
according to the Ministerial plan, they are to continue liable), is at this moment owing 
on the security of them. In truth, we look in vain, even in the speech of His Majesty’s 
Attorney-General (of his Pamphlet we shall speak presently), for any argument as to 
their illegality, except that which, ‘according to the fashion of the day, is founded on 
the circumstance, that in some of the larger towns there has lately been a resistance 
to them. We are fully aware, however, that in thus resting our argument on the 
mere legality of the Church-rates, we are greatly under-stating it; for it is evident, 
from all competent testimonies, that there is no revenue whatever, public or pri- 
vate, ecclesiastical or lay, which stands on a higher title. 
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mere pretext, in order to mask the real 
views of those with whom this measure 
has originated ; and it follows as the 
necessary inference, that these views 
can be no other than the ultimate abo- 
lition of tithes, or in other words, the 
destruction of the Church Establish- 
ment. It is manifest that this is just 
the narrow end of the wedge, the poli- 
tical properties of which have been 
so profoundly studied of late, and so 
amply illustrated. Whether the Go- 
vernment, or any section of it, are the 
dupes of this artifice, or whether they 
are the willing instruments in the hands 
of the enemies of the Church, matters 
little ; the alternative of folly or kna- 
very is entirely at their service. It is 
difficult to imagine, however, that any 
set of men who are not willing to be 
blinded, should not perceive, in the 
whole aspect of this measure—the quar- 
ter from which it has originated—the 
character of its most zealous support- 
ers—the tone and temper of their lan- 
guage—and the inconsistencies which 
ever attend deceit and falsehood—that 
it is but a means towards that purpose 
which is so anxiously disclaimed by its 
authors. To our minds, this is proved 
by nothing more conclusively than by 
the unimportance of the immediate in- 
terest involved in the present question. 
No one pretends that the payment of 
Church-rates is a heavy tax: on the 
contrary, its amount in any individual 
ease is so small that we scarcely ever 
hear it mentioned. This, indeed, is 
the boast of the abolitionists—theirs 
(they tell us) is a contest of principle. 
And of what principle? The principle, 
of course, that no man should pay for 
the support of another man’s religion. 
In this avowal of the motives from 
which the question is agitated, is there 
not the surest proof of the true objects 
of the agitators? Can dulness itself 
imagine that if this principle were once 
recognised in this instance, there would 
be no attempt to extend it farther ; or 
that such an attempt would not be aid- 
ed by the “ concession” —that is to say, 
the abandonment of duty which is now 
sought to be wrung from us? 

These, we think (however briefly 
and inadequately expressed), are the 
views which must have occurred to 
every one in contemplating this omni- 
ousmeasure. We have said that they 
have already been made so apparent 
by the learning and ability which have 
recently been engaged in defence of 
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our national religion, that it is not our 
purpose to dwell on them, but that it 
has appeared to us that a useful com- 
mentary on them might be furnished 
from our own country of Scotland. 
It can scarcely have escaped the atten- 
tion of our readers that a considerable 
number of the petitions for the aboli- 
tion of the English Church-rates have 
proceeded from this part of the island : 
and as our countrymen have never 
been accused of inattention to their 
own interests, it is surely not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that our petitioners 
have in view the application of the 
principle involved in this measure to 
our own Church Establishment: in- 
deed, there is no conceivable reason 
why, if adopted in England, it should 
not be applied here. It may, there- 
fore, not be unimportant to enquire, in 
the first place, what would be the effect 
of its application in this country ? And, 
in the second place, what is the pre- 
cise nature of the interest possessed by 
our Scotch petitioners in such an ap-. 
plication of it ? 

To the first of these enquiries the 
answer must be, that any such measure 
would not merely tend to the destruc- 
tion of the Scotch Church, but at once 
accomplish it. It is, perhaps, not 
universally known in England that we 
have in this country a provision for 
the maintenance of our parish churches 
of precisely the same nature with the 
Church-rates, and quite as distinct 
from tithes: Without encumbering 
these pages with any historical detail 
on this subject, or any reference to the 
statutes, acts of Council, or judicial 
determinations, on which the law with 
regard to it is founded, we may merely 
observe that it is a fixed and settled 
rule with us that the proprietors of 
every parish, in addition to the pay- 
ment of the clergyman’s stipend (which 
is viewed as a burden on the tithes of 
the parish), are bound to contribute to 
the maintenance of the place of wor- 
ship ; and, moreover, of the residence 
of the clergyman. The contribution 
for these purposes is imposed by the 
proprietors themselves, by way of as- 
sessment made for each occasion on 
which .such a contribution may be 
needed,—in some instances according 
to the real rent, but in most cases, 
according to.a certain fixed standard. 
which is termed “ the valued rent” of 
their estates. Here, then, it will be 
observed, there is a most striking simi- 
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larity between this legal provision and 
the Church-rates of England, It has 
been argued with regard to the latter, 
that they are not, like the tithes, a pro- 
perty of the Church, but merely a tax 
imposed by the rate-payers themselves 
for the purposes of the Church; if, 
however, there is any ground for such 
a distinction, it is one which exists 
equally in both these cases. But it is 
manifest that there is no ground for 
such a distinction; the obligation in 
both cases is inherent in the property ; 
and although our Scotch assessment, 
having once been imposed and become 
due, is a burden not on the property, 
but only on the proprietor and his 
representatives, and therefore does not 
pass with the property, it is known to 
every lawyer that this is the case 
with tithe likewise. This assessment 
is further made, as in England, by the 
votes of the contributors ; and it may 
be noticed, as a striking circum- 
stance of coincidence between the two 
systems, that the majority is deter- 
mined, not by reference to the amount 
of property (which might afford some 
countenance to the argument that the 
two imposts are founded on different 
principles), but solely by reference to 
numbers. 

We are sometimes told that in Eng- 
land the tax in question is voluntary—a 
singular enough kindof tax surely ; and 
amost comfortable and convenient one. 
It turns out, however, on examination, 
that, like other taxes, it is voluntary 
only until the payment of it is refused. 
For it seems to be agreed by all Eng- 


lish lawyers, that if the rate-payers 
should refuse a rate, it may be fixed 
and authorized otherwise, and levied 
by legal execution ; nor is it denied 
that eases of this description have 
occurred in practice. And just so 
it is with our Scotch assessment, 
If the proprietors of a parish shall vo. 
luntarily assess themselves for the pur. 
pose for which a contribution may be 
required, the law will not interpose in 
the matter ; but if they shall fail to do 
so, then the presbytery, either ex pro. 
prio motu, or on the application of any 
one interested, may call on them to do 
so, and on their refusal, our Supreme 
Court will compel the requisite con- 
tribution. 

In truth, the more closely we ap- 
proach this subject, the more we shall 
be convinced that the two cases run 
parallel with each other throughout 
nearly their whole course. It would 
appear, no doubt, that in England it 
is sometimes sought to evade the rate, 
either by voting an inadequate or elu. 
sory contribution, or by an adjourn- 
ment of the vestry when convened for 
the purpose of assessment. This, how- 
ever, is plainly nothing else thana fraud 
on the law; and we believe it is the pre- 
valent opinion that, as such, it is not 
beyond the reach of the courts com- 
petent to such questions. But, at all 
events, it is not beyond the reach of 
the Legislature; and it really seems 
monstrous to say, that because a tax 
may be fraudulently evaded, it is there- 
fore, in any legislative discussion of the 
subject, to be spoken of as illegal.* 





* We have already said that we abstain from entering on any of the legal discussions 








involved in this question, as hardly suited to our pages; but we cannot omit merely to 
notice here the pamphlet recently published by the Attorney-General, in the form ofa 
letter to Lord Stanley, in vindication of that unfortunate speech which, as our readers 
may remember, was dealt with by his Lordship ‘‘in his best manner.” With all respect 
for so eminent a lawyer, we must say that this performance seems to us to be one of 
the most unsuccessful pleadings we ever met with,—just such a pleading, we think, as 
the author might desire to meet with from a legal adversary. Sir John here admits 
the legality of Church-rates when imposed by the vestry, and the power of enforcing 
payment of them; and he further admits that, if the vestry shall be called on to assem- 
ble for the purpose of making a rate, and shall refuse to do so, it may be fixed by the 
churchwardens, But then he maintains that, if the vestry shall meet and refuse a 
rate, there is no remedy. He allows that (in conformity with what we have ventured 
to state on this point), if the refusal of a rate were incompetent, the attempt to evade 
it by adjournment would be regarded by the law as ‘‘ a shallow device,” to which no 
countenance could be given; but he asserts, that when refused by the parishioners, 
there are no means of ob‘aining it. And how does he support a position so suspiciously 
inconsistent with the second of the admissions to which we have just referred? Why, 
by stating a variety of methods, such as application to a court of law, application to 4 
court of equity, and immediate application to the ecclesiastical courts,—which, he as- 
sures us, are not effectual in order to make a rate in such circumstances} After thus 
most needlessly disposing, with a great parade of learning, of the negative side of the 
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yers It thus appears that the burden of clergy, are at present constructed and 
ixed building and repairing a Scotch church maintained on the lowest scale which 
vied and parsonage, as distinguished from is consistent with the respectability, or 
nied the payment of stipend, is, at least in perhaps the existence, of even oursimple 
1ave its general nature and principles, in all Establishment ; but if the legal pro- 
t so respects similar to the burden of vision for their support were thus 
ent, Church-rates as distinguished from withdrawn, they must speedily fall 
| VO- tithe. If, therefore, the Church-rates into such a state of dilapidation and 
pur. are to be pronounced a grievance ruin as to reduce our national religion 
y be which ought to be abolished, how are to a mere name; and, probably, to 
e in we to escape the same conclusion render it better, that our people should 
o do with regard to what are virtually be abandoned at once to the irregular 
pr0- nothing else than the Church-rates and perilous elements of “ the volun- 
any of our own country? Surely they tary system.” 
odo will not be said to be less a grievance n this observation as to the mean. 
eme because, as we believe, they are com- ness of our parish churches and par- 
con- paratively greater in amount, and sonages, we would not be thought to 
of more extensive application in the overlook the manifest improvement in 
ap- maintenance of our National Church? this matter which, to the credit of our 
shall If they are an evil, this of course is landed proprietors, has taken place, 
run only an aggravation of it; and the even within our own memory. But 
hout hardship which they impose on every to what is that improvement to be 
ould proprietor in Scotland should, on the ascribed? Evidently to the system 
nd it principles of the abolitionists, be re- whereby the maintenance of these 
rate, dressed without delay. Yet every edifices is made to depend on local 
elu- Seotchman knows—and none know eontribution. It has often been ob- 
urn- better than most of the petitioners to served that, even supposing we had a 
1 for whom we have referred—that any national fund appropriated to this 
10W- measure for the redress of this ‘* griev- purpose, its application would be in 
raud ance” would be the death-blow of the many ways more difficult, more ex- 
pre- Church of Scotland: andfor this simple pensive, and more unthrifty, than that 
: not and unanswerable reason, that there is of a local fund, and that in these 
‘om no other fund from which, directly or points, therefore, there are manifest 
t all indirectly, the purposes of which we advantages in the latter. But, above 
h of have spoken could be supplied. Our all, the local support of our ecclesias- 
ems parish churches, and the houses of our _ tical edifices seems to us to be recom- 
, tax 
ere- question, he comes at length, however, to the only point at issue—whether, if the Vestry _ 
f the thus réfuse a rate, the churchwardens can make it of their own authority, and have it ; 
= enforced by application to the competent courts. Sir John maintains that they cannot do 
ome this : but how does he support his opinion ? Not by citation of legal authorities to that 
ions ' effect: for he admits that these are all the other way, and he expressly mentions the opi- 
ly to nions of three legal writers of high name, and two reported cases, in which the right ofthe 
ofa churchwardens thus to fix and enforce a rate is recognised in the most express terms. 
ders He tells us, to be sure, that these opinions and judgments are erroneous ; but for this he 
pect gives us no authority but his own : and as for his argument on this point, it seems to have 
e of no bearing whatever on the subject. If we understand it rightly, it amounts to this, that 
cas the churchwardens cannot impose a rate in such circumstances, because it has been 
mits held that, not being liable for church repairs, unless in so far as they have funds in their 
cing hands for that purpose, they cannot impose a retrospective rate—that is to say, a rate 
ei for the payment of repairs which have already been made by them: than which it has 
the never been our fortune, in speech or pamphlet, to meet with a more perfect non segui- 
56 8 tur. Wehave always understood that, in legal questions, arguments or analogies, even 
-_" if well-founded, were of but small value when opposed to authorities: but here there is 
vade neither argument nor analogy—nay, not even mystification. 
\ an Sir John’s pamphlet, therefore, seems only to afford additional evidence of the sound- 
ers, ness of those legal opinions on this subject to which we have more than once referred 
yusly in the course of these observations. We may add, that it will be found strongly to 
Vhy, confirm the views which we have stated as to the bearings of this question on our 
to a Scotch Church Establishment: for there is not a single sentence of it as to the distinc- 
* oes tion between Church-rates and tithes, and the history of the former as compared with 
thus the latter, which does not strike at the legal provision for the maintenance of our 
the Scotch Churches, 
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mended by the interest and the pride in 
them which it gives to our landed 
proprietors, and the opportunity which 
it affords of consulting their liberal 
views, their refined tastes, and their 
pious feelings in the form of them. It. 
is clearly from this cause that, in the 
more wealthy parts of Scotland, our 
parishes now begin to vie with each 
other in the architectural character of 
our churches, and in some instances 
of our parsonages also; and that the 
meagre, rectangular, barn-like struc- 
tures in which the glory of God was 
evidently the last thing in the build- 
ers’ thoughts—are gradually giving 
way to edifices in which we are pre- 
sented as with the fairest feature of an 
English landscape. This is a view 
of the subject which seems to us to 
extend in many ways far beyond the 
regions of mere taste and refinement : 
Nor do we think that there is any 
subject connected with this question on 
which, in its various aspects, the eye 
of true devotion will dwell with high- 
er interest. 

Neither must we omit to mention 
that, as a necessary consequence of the 
abolition principle, the system which 
has so long been the peculiar pride 
and boast of Scotland—we mean our 
system of parochial education—must 
fall likewise ; for we are not aware 
of a single circumstance with regard 
to the mode in which a parish school- 
house is supported, which should ex- 
empt it from any objection which can 
be urged with respect to the mainte- 
nance of the Church and parsonage. 
Our school-houses may, in truth, be 
regarded—to a certain extent at least 
—as a part of our ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment ; and if it be a grievance 
that a Dissenter should be bound to 
contribute to the support of a Presby- 
terian Church, we should like to know 
the grounds on which it can be argued 
that the obligation to maintain a Pres- 
byterian school-house can be imposed 
on him without injustice. 

It may possibly be thought by some 
that these views as to the operation of 
the Church-rate abolition-principle in 
Scotland are rather speculative and 
overstrained ; but we confess that they 
appear to us to be not only the natural, 
but the necessary result of that “ equal 
justice ’’ to both countries, which is the 
favourite theme of our opponents. If 
it be just that the Church-rates should 
be abolished in England, we cannot 


comprehend how it can be just that 
burdens which thus correspond so 
nearly with them should be suffered 
to remain here. We do not say that 
the English Church-rates, and the le- 
gal provisions of the same description 
of which we have spoken with refe. 
rence to our own country, are, in all 
respects, identical. There are, no 
doubt, some matters of meré form, or 
of mere detail, in which they differ ; 
but we affirm, without the smallest 
fear of contradiction, that they are 
not distinguishable in any circum. 
stance which would afford even a 
pretext for refusing: to apply the same 
principle of reform—if such it must be 
called—to both of them. If, then, 
we are to be told that there is no rea- 
son to apprehend that this principle 
of reform will, in the present instance, 
extend beyond England, we can only 
answer that we have not been able 
to discover, either in the nature of 
the case, or in our recent political 
history, or in the temper of the pre- 
sent times, any good ground of assu- 
rance on this point; and that, for 
our own part, we should just as soon 
believe that any other pestilence, 
moral, political, or physical, would 
be bounded by the ideal line which 
separates the two kingdoms. 

But this is not all; for it can hard- 
ly fail to be observed by any one who 
has attended to this subject, that if 
there is really a grievance in the pay- 
ment of Church-rates, or any burthen 
which may correspond to them, it is a 
grievance which presses with far 
greater weight, or, at least, which 
exists to a far greater extent in this 
country than in England. We have 
no accurate information as to the 
number of English rate-payers who 
dissent from the Established Church ; 
but we believe it bears but a small 
proportion to the number of those 
who belong to it. But how is it 
in Scotland? We are sure that we 
are within bounds when we say that 
one-half of the property which con- 
tributes to the maintenance of our 
parish churches is in the hands of 
Episcopalians. It may no doubt be 
said with perfect truth, and it surely 
never can be said but to their honour, 
that this class of proprietors have 
not yet discovered that they are 
subjected to any hardship in thus sup- 
porting the established religion of the 
country ; and though no doubt Dis- 
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senters, they will be admitted on all 


hands to have ever been the most 


strenuous opponents of that voluntary 
principle which lies at the root of the 
present question. But if the Dissent- 
ters of England are really aggrieved 
in this matter, here is obviously a 
grievance of far greater mag*nitude ; 
and it is for our adversaries to explain 
why it has not hitherto been brought 
into view, and—if their arguments have 
any foundation—on what principle it 
can continue unredressed. i 

From this plain statement of this 
question, as it bears on our own 
Church Establishment, two considera- 
tions, seem to arise, which, in our hum- 
ble judgment, cannot be pressed too 
strongly, the first of them, on the no- 
tice of our legislators, and the second 
on the attention of certain would-be 
legislators for the English Church, in 
this part of the kingdom. 

In the first place, then, we would 
ask our legislators whether, in sanc- 
tioning this measure for the relief of 
the English Dissenters, they have 
duly weighed its effect on the Church 
Establishment of Scotland? We can- 
not, in the face of all experience on 
this point, flatter ourselves that our 
Scottish interests occupy a very large 
space in the august mind of Parlia- 
ment: We have not yet, like our 
Irish friends, learned the secret of our 


. own importance; but still we per- 


suade ourselves that the maintenance 
or subversion of our National Church 
is not a matter of absolute indifference 
to any branch of the legislature. If, 
therefore, it can be proved—and we 
think the proof on this subject is com- 
plete—that the measure for the aboli- 
tion of the English Church-rates 
involves, in principle at least, the ruin 
of our Church Establishment, are we 
not entitled to ask the authors and the 
supporters of that measure how they 
reconcile this with their professions of 
friendship—or at auy rate, their dis- 
clamations of hostility—to the national 
religion? Have they ever considered 
whether the blow which is thus aimed 
at the Church of England would reach 
us at all? And if not, is it unworthy 
of them to enquire what, in that event, 
might be its consequences, and whether, 
from its destruction of the humbler 
fabric of Presbyterianism, it might 
not recoil with tenfold force on the 
more stately and imposing structure 
at which it was originally directed? 


There may be those who will treat the 
apprehensions indicated in such ques- 
tions as idle and chimerical : and we 
would hope that they are right in do- 
ing so. But if they are, it can only 
be from the forbearance of those who, 
on this side of the Border, possess an 
interest in the present question ; and 
we have no scruple in saying that, if 
the demand of the English Dissenters 
shall be conceded, on this forbearance 
the legislature at least has no. right to 
calculate. Neither, we think, ought 
they to calculate on it; for assuredly 
no man ever did or can calculate the 
consequences of legislating, not with a 
view to the removal of specific evils, 
but in furtherance of an attempt to 
extort the acknowledgment of abstract 
political principles. 

In the second place, we would put 
it to such of our countrymen as may 
have joined, whether by petition or 
otherwise, in the present clamour 
against the English Church-rates, in 
the honest conviction that the law on 
this subject imposes a hardship on the 
English Dissenters, which is unknown 
in our part of the island, whether this 
view of the close similarity between 
the Church-rates, and our own legal 
provisions for the maintenance of pa- 
rish-chur¢hes, ought not powerfully to 
influence their judgment with respect 
to this measure? We believe there 
are many of these persons who have 
never considered the burdens, which 
we have shown to correspond to the 
Church-rates of England, as the sub- 
ject of the slightest complaint or objec- 
tion; indeed, we are certain that the 
justice and propriety of them are fully 
acquiesced in by all who do not openly 
advocate the voluntary system, or, in 
other words, the total abolition of our 
National Church. By no other class 


_ of persons has the abolition of these 


burdens, for the relief of our Scotch 
Dissenters, ever been contemplated as 
within the range of possibility ; for 
every Scotchman knows and feels that 
the existence of the Church Establish- 
ment depends as essentially on them 
as on the stipends of the clergy ; and 
that, if they should be removed, there 
is no source from which the want could 
be supplied. This is so manifest—the 
destruction of the Establishment is 
here so plainly involved, that we are 
not aware that even the voluntaries 
themselves have ever hinted at the 
abolition of these provisions as a mea- 
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’ sure distinct and separate from that 
ulterior design to which the abolition 
of the Church-rates has been artfully 
chosen as the preparative. This, then, 
brings the present question, so far as 
this country is concerned, within a 
narrow compass. Those among us who 
have advocated the abolition of the 
Church-rates as a peculiar grievance of 
the English Dissenters, have done so 
in error as to the true nature of the 

uestion, and its bearing on our own 
Church ; and with respect to all others 
who have taken part in this matter, 
we are irresistibly led to the conclu- 
sion that they have made common 
cause with the English abolitionists 
for the destruction of all Church 
Establishments. 

This last view of the matter is per- 
haps even more conclusively establish- 
ed by. that other circumstance with 
regard to our Scottish agitators on 
this question, to which we alluded as 
a separate subject of consideration in 
the commencement of these remarks 
—we mean the total absence, on their 
part, of any other interest in this mea- 
sure. We have said that one-half of 
the property liable to the burden of 
maintaining our parish churches be- 
longs to persons who are not mem- 
bers of our Church Establishment, 
but of the Church of England; but 
that no complaint on this subject has 
ever yet been heard from them. We 
may truly add, that, with exceptions 
too trivial to be even named, these 
are the only class of Dissenters who 
possess such property. Is it, then, 
for their sake that our Scotch peti- 
tioners have busied themselves with 
this Question? Credulous indeed 
must he be, within the precincts of 
whose belief such a notion has ever 
found a dwelling. Is it in sympathy 
with their Dissenting brethren of 
England that they have done so?— 
This is their own account of the mat- 
ter; and in one sense it is unquestion- 
ably the true one. But their sympathy 
(except perhaps in those few cases of 
error to which we lately referred) 

“is not with the pretended grievance 
of their English brethren, but with 
their real grievance—the intolerable 
tievance of a Church Establishment. 

e believe that of the English aboli- 
tionists themselves, there are but an 
inconsiderable proportion who are 
rate-payers ; and it is difficult enough 
to believe that such persons, having 


no immediate interest in the matter, 
should yet take part in it, without that 
more remote interest in it which 
seems to us to be the key to all the 
difficulties of this question. But it ig 
absolutely incredible that any consi- 
derable number of persons in this 
country, without such immediate in. 
terest, should concern themselves with 
such a subject on any other view— 
unless, indeed, they should do so 
merely in order to bolster up a 
Ministry, who, in introducing this 
measure in order to propitiate’ the 
enemies of the Church, have added 
another to their many claims to that 
contempt which is the sure portion of 
folly and meanness. 

We have sometimes heard it asked, 
what advantage that class of our 
Scotch Dissenters, who, without con- 
tributing in any form to the mainte- 
nance of our Establishment, thus con- 
cern themselves in this question, can 
contemplate as likely to accrue to 
them from the downfal of the Eng- 
lish Church, and the consequent 
downfal of our own? They can 
scarcely hope in that event (it is said) 
for any new distribution of ecclesias- 
tical revenues, in which they should 
be included: nay, they can_ scarcely 
hope to retain those gratuities which 
at present they are in some instances 
content to receive, not perhaps in the 
most perfect consistency with their 
own professed tenets. Those who 
argue thus, manifest a strange igno- 
rance of the true sources of the volun- 
tary principle. Our dissenting clergy 
who maintain this principle, have 
evidently just the same interest in the 
demolition of the Church Establish- 
ment which actuates any other de- 
scription of levellers in the furtherance 
of their work of destruction. They 
imagine (whether justly or not is of 
little import) that the field of their 
ambition, and the sources of their 
tie: would be thus enlarged, so as to 

e bounded only by their own talents 
and enterprise: their views are in 
fact precisely the views of free trade, 
and they contend as against the ob- 
structions of a great monopoly. We 
are afraid, likewise, that there are 
not awanting among them various un- 
equivocal symptoms of feelings of 
even a more questionable character: 
—feelings of enmity, which, deep- 
rooted as they would seem to be, have 
yet apparently no better cause than 
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the mere inferiority of wealth and 
station. This is a subject on which 
it would be painful for us to dwell; 
but we may at least say, that if such 
feelings are not more prevalent among 
this class of persons than charity 
would wish to believe, they have in 
most instances been singularly unfor- 
tunate in the expression of their opi- 
nions. We would by no means affirm 
that all our Scotch voluntaries are 
guided by such views or sentiments ; 
on the contrary, we are persuaded 
that there are some of them who act 
solely and exclusively on the con- 
scientious conviction, that the cause of 
true religion is injured, and not pro- 
moted by a Church Establishment ; 
but we are equally persuaded, that 
with the great majority, this convic- 
tion is at least powerfully aided by 
these more secular influences. If we 
are wrong in this opinion, we “can 
only say that the fault is not ours ; 
for, with one single exception, we have 
never yet met with a speech or a 


was not marked throughout with the 
most common and repulsive features 
of Radicalism. 

But we are not called on here to 
trace the origin of the voluntary 
principle ; it is enough to say, that in 
every view which can be taken of our 
present subject, that principle, pre- 
vailing as it now unfortunately does 
among by far the greater number of 


our Scotch Dissenters—excepting al- 


ways the Episcopalians, among whom 
it is absolutely unknown—must be re- 
garded as the chief ground on which 
any portion of our countrymen have 
taken part in a question so foreign to 
their usual thoughts, so indifferent 
to their immediate interests, and so 
far removed from their ordinary 
sources of information. We are con- 
vinced that there is scarcely a man of 
them who knows at this moment what 
the English Church-rates really are, 
or who cares what they are, unless in 
so far as they may be supposed to 
form an assailable point of our Church 





treatise in the voluntary cause, which Establishment.* 





* This is an observation which,—so far, at least, as ignorance is concerned,—might 
obviously be extended a good deal farther. We conceive it to be self-evident, that 
those alone who are habitually resident in England, can be sufficiently familiar with 
the working of the Church-rate system, to form a sound opinion on it ; and certain- 
ly we should not have presumed to say a word on this subject, except on the testi- 
mony of such persons. This is a circumstance of the utmost weight in every view of 
this question ; and assuredly it ought not to be lost sight of in considering the recent 
result of it in the House of Commons. The Ministerial majority was certainly by no 
means large; but if we shall throw out of view those Scotch and Irish Members, who 
(not to express ourselves more strongly on this point) cannot possibly be thought of 
competent authority on such a question, we shall find that Ministers must have been in 
a most decided minority. We are glad to see, from the Edinburgh Courant of this 
day (Thursday, 20th April), that this rational view of the matter is strongly founded 
on, in a protest by several of the more intelligent members of the Edinburgh Town 
Council against the interference of that worshipful body in this question :— 

‘¢ Dr Neill,” we are there told, ‘‘ handed in the following reasons of dissent and 
protest against the resolution of the Council on Tuesday last, to petition both Houses 
of Parliament in favour of the Irish Corporations Bill, and the English Church-rates 
Bill :— 

‘¢ 1. Because the Town Council does not represent the public of Edinburgh in poli- 
tical matters, and is not therefore justified in thus thrusting such petitions on the 
Houses of Parliament, virtually in name of the community ; particularly when it is evi- 
dent that the sole object is to render aid to an Administration, the very existence of 
which notoriously depends on conciliating the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and the 
enemies of the Established Churches in Great Britain, and in thwarting and depressing 
the friends of Protestantism and Protestant Establishments in the two countries. 

‘2. Because the present Irish Corporations Bill ought to be considered by Scottish 
Presbyterians as peculiarly objectionable, inasmuch as the necessary effect of passing it 
would be to place the entire management of many of the towns of Ireland, and the 
funds of the incorporations, in the hands of persons under the immediate and absolute 
influence of Popish priests, and thus not only to arrest. the progress of Protestantism-in 
that country, but perhaps to pave the way for its overthrow. 

‘3, Because the nature and bearing of the proposed Church-rates Bill on the true 


* interests of England, must be better understood and judged of by the English members 


of the House of Commons than by Town Councillors of Edinburgh ; ‘yet it is well 
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In the close of these few remarks, 
we would once more observe, that we 
have approached this question in order 
merely to point out some of its bearings 
on our own National Church, and to 
indicate the views of those among us 
who have engaged in the recent agita- 
tion of it ; and that, as we have there- 
fore abstained from entering into any 
of its details, we have refrained alto- 
gether from noticing the juggling and 
fraudulent scheme by which the 
Church-rates are proposed to be sup- 
plied. That scheme, both with re- 
spect to the English Church itself, 
and the lessees of its property, we re- 
gard as a scheme of confiscation in 
its worst and most corrupt form: And 
even if it were otherwise unobjection- 
able, we should strenuously protest 
against it, on the plain and obvious 
ground, that by throwing the main- 
tenance of “ the fabric of the Church” 
on Church property, it directly aids 
the views of the enemies of the Esta- 
blishment, by depriving it in so far of 
its proper national character. On 
this subject, however, we deem it un- 
necessary to enter; the more espe- 
cially as it must be evident to all who 
are in the least degree conversant 
with the subject, that if the abolition 
principle were to be recognised, con- 
fiscation itself could not supply any 
similar fund for the support of our 
Scotch Churches. 

Without therefore, detaining our 
readers by adverting either to this or 
any of the various other views of the 
subject, which have elsewhere been so 
ably illustrated, we would merely ask 
in conclusion, and with reference to 
those points to which we have endea- 
voured to direct attention, whether it 
is possible for any rational being ho- 
nestly to maintain, that the natiofial 
religion would not be endangered by a 
measure which is so obviously de- 
manded with a view to its destruc- 
tion, and the extension of which, to 
this part of the kingdom, must in a 
few years render ours an Establish- 
ment without churches, and without 
residences for our clergy? We are 
convinced, that nothing, save the most 


* 


inveterate political prejudice, could in- 
duce any conscientious person in his 
right mind to hesitate for an instant in 
answering this question. We believe, 
moreover, that it is a question as to 
which even political prejudice is al- 
ready fast giving way ; and that the 
Ministry find to their cost, that in 
this portentous measure they have 
mistaken their influence with many of 
their own adherents. What course 
they may pursue in attempting to re- 
trieve their error, we cannot presume 
to conjecture: We pretend not to 
calculate the resources of their dis- 
honesty, or to fathom the depths of 
their degradation. We feel assured, 
however, that in ¢hzs direction at least, 
their revolutionary progress must be 
arrested ; and that neither force nor 
fraud will yet prevail in a contest 
where we have every thing to protect 
which a nation can value, and every 
thing to avert which it can fear. 
The security of our National Church 
is indeed “the question of questions ;” 
and it is felt to be so, by that portion 
of our people which forms the true 
strength of the country. Assailed by 
the vulgar hatred of the obscene and 
grovelling herd of infidels, and the 
deeper enmity of Papists and ‘ Volun- 
taries’—betrayed by a weak, sordid, 
self-seeking Government, and their 
obsequious and un-British majority of 
the House of Commons,—who shall 
yet doubt, that—< a fortress at once, 
and a temple ’’—built on the sure foun- 
dation of a people’s love—our Protest- 
ant Establishment will bid defiance to 
them all? In the humblest edifice 
which rears its modest form among 
the graves of their fathers, there is a 
charm in the sight of our simplest vil- 
lagers—in “ the sound of the church- 
going bell” there is a music to their 
inmost hearts, of which the motley 
and party-coloured tribe of church- 
reformers evidently know nothing; 
nor perhaps has this ignorance of 
feelings, the oldest and the most 
changeless which bind us to our native 
land, ever been more clearly evinced 
than in the present measure. 





known that a majority of the English members entirely disapprove of the measure in 


question.” 


We think our readers will acknowledge, that though the Irish Corporations Bill does 

not belong to our present subject—except, indeed, as it forms a part of the same sys- 

. tem of attack on our National Church—yet this protest is well worthy of being thus 
given entire, and does high honour to its authors. 
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No spot of the earth labours under 
a worse reputation than our little 
anti-slave colony on the western side 
of the mighty African continent. 
Misery and mortality, swamps and 
savages, hot winds, miasmata, tomb- 
stones, fogs in which pestilence covers 
the soil like a perpetual shroud, and 
the yellow fever slaying at every 
season of the year, form the picture 
in the brains of Europe. Yet Sierra 
Leone may still say something for 
itself. . Not that we have the slightest 
desire to palliate the slightest of its 
actual evils, nor the least imaginable 
wish to try whether its climate might 
act with greater effect on the cuticle 
of the King of Ashantee, or our own. 
As to other points, we look with as 
much disrespect as the matter can de- 
serve, upon all efforts, if such have 
been made, to raise a mercantile profit 
out of a religious illusion. But let 
justice be done even to Sierra Leone. 
Black as it may be, it may have here 
and there a tinge of white. Provi- 
dence has done few things on this 
earth in which the evil is not relieved 
by some evidence of good; and now 
forgetting all that has been said by 
those who have seen Africa only in 
a map, and known its qualities only 
in a newspaper, we shall give a few 
sketches of it from one who has trod 
the soil, looked about him with com- 
mon sense eyes, and after eating, 
drinking, and sojourning there, has 
actually returned to tell the tale—a 
tale that he has told truly, pleasantly, 
and picturesquely. 

It must be owned that the author’s 
introduction to this settlement was 
inauspicious. In the first pages of 
his volumes he acknowledges that the 
whole crew, with but a single excep- 
tion, and that one not himself, felt 
singularly depressed at their near ap- 
proach to the African shore ; that the 
atmosphere, which had been clear, 
seemed suddenly to thicken into mist ; 
that the sea had grown sluggish, the 
dolphins and tropic birds had fled ; 
that the passengers moped, the sailors 
grew silent, and the captain often for- 
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sook his chart for reading books of 
grave meditation. In fact, the stories 
of the * White Man’s Grave” had 
laid their heavy hand upon the ship ; 
and while no man suffered himself to 
think that his own fate was to be de- 
cided, every man looked with a sinis- 
ter eye upon the fate of his friend. 
The first sight of the shore was in 
keeping. It was a “low, shelvy 
land, extending beyond all view in an 
uniformly dead level.” Upon that 
shore the captain of the British sur- 
veying ship had been destroyed the 
year before by savages. At length 
the sceneimproved. Blue mountains 
shot up in the distance ; when the sun 
set, which it did with rapidity new to 
the European eye, the mountains be- 
came visible again by the multitude 
of their fires, the flames of burning 
forests! Atlength, dashes of phos- 
phoric light along the waters an- 
nounced the coming of a boat, and in 
a few minutes more the pilot sprang 
up the side; a black, with the free- 
dom of an Englishman, the tone of a 
Yankee, and the cunning of a negro. 
The dialogue was characteristic. 

“ How far is it to the town?” 
asked the Captain. 

‘“‘ A few, I guess,” was the answer. 

‘Shall we not soon drop an- 
chor?” 

«« When we get there, I judge.” 

The Captain now made a different 
tack. 

“Pray, is the colony considered _ 
healthy at present ?”’ 

“* More or less, I expect.” 

‘“‘Have there been many deaths 
among the white residents lately ?” 

«‘ Can’t ye clew up the mainsail ?”” 
was the sole reply. 

The Captain, thus foiled, and super. 
seded in his command, quietly de- 
scended into the cabin, opened his 
book, and appeared no more upon the 
deck. 

On reaching the shore in the pilot- 
boat, all Sierra Leone seemed to have 
gone to bed. Not a light was to be 
seen from the windows. All was 
still. The forest-fires were hidden by 
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an intervening hill. All was silent, 
dark, and stifling. The heat, even at 
sea, had for some days been most re- 
laxing. The sailors had walked the 
deck nearly naked; the passengers 
longed to follow their example, and 
the chief comfort was derived from a 
hope that it might be cooler on land. 
This, however, was a grand mistake. 
«I had no sooner landed,” says the 
narrative, “ than a furnace seemed to 
have opened its parching breath on 
me. The first feeling was that of 
suffocation, succeeded by a sudden 
faintness which had nearly caused a 
fall; a-volume of heat rushed from 
the ground, and some moments elapsed 
before I could proceed, leaning on the 
muscular arm of my guide.” But 
even night in Africa is all alive. The 
air above and the earth beneath teem- 
ed with sound. The buz of innumer- 
able insects filled the ear. All was 
the whiz and hum of these swarming 
and creeping things. On reaching 
the house of the chief justice, bells 
and knockers being unknown, the 
krooman, his guide, gave notice of his 
coming by aloud cry. A crowd of ser- 
vants with lanterns and torches instant- 
ly rushed out. But they made a totally 
different display from “the negroes, 
with flat noses and rouleau lips, whom 
we see begging through the streets in 
London. As well might we attempt 
to study the Arabian horse from the 
jade that moans in the shafts of a sand 
cart.” The slaves who find their 
way from the West Indies are wholly 
unlike the majority of the free natives 
of Africa, and are chiefly the offspring 
of despised tribes. While among 
the free natives, “as noble features, 
as lofty an expression, and as fine 
countenances may be discovered, as 
Europe could offer.” The group 
which thus poured forth were chiefly 
youths, all dressed alike, in the simplest 
of liveries. Loose white trowsers, 
and a white shirt, very full and open, 
contrasting strongly with the jet of 
head and chest, arms and feet. “I 
never saw a body of servants pictu- 
resque before. Those certainly were 
80.” 

Morning came, and the African 
landscape burst on his eye in all the 
richness of its unrivalled vegetation. 
** Immediately in front rose the Bar- 
rack hill, Leicester mountain, and the 
Sugar Loaf beyond ; a peak of nearly 
three thousand feet in height, clothed 
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to the summif with forests of palm, 
locust, and wild cotton-trees, whose 
lofty and rich foliage brought the view 
apparently close to the eye. Wide 
streets presented an assemblage of 
houses and huts of every shape, ma- 
terial, and style of architecture ; each 
generally surrounded by gardens, 
crowded with the dark orange and 
lime-trees, the soft green banana and 
plantain with their broad leaf, and the 
gorgeous papan, whose slender shaft, 
graced by a handful of leaves and a 
cluster of green and orange fruit, 
creates the idea of a vegetable beau of 
refined lankness sumptuously equipped 
— thick ringlets and luscious whis- 
ers.”” 

The population was equally new to 
the European eye. Groups of girls 
came down the mountain’s side, carry- 
ing on their heads calabashes filled 
with red and black opines, bananas, 
water-melons, and the other southern 
fruits ; with them came matrons car- 
rying their black piccaninies. Men 
followed, bringing bundles of coarse 
grass, fresh cut, forthe Freetown horses. 
Strings of convicts, fettered together 
by clanking chains, dragged them- 
selves to their compulsory labours. 
All was bustle and activity. The mar- 
ket-place, the general focus of all, was 
naturally an extraordinary spectacle, 
at least so far as variety of clothing 
and colour could make it such. It 
presented a moving mass of screaming, 
quarrelling, and bartering personages. 
Blacks, browns, siennas, bistres, se- 
pias, umbers, jet, ebony, and carbon- 
ated ; such as might have arisen from 
the ashes of Pompeii or Herculaneum 
after being charred. 

A large portion of the western coast 
of Africa always wears a repulsive 
look. It is almost a flat from Senegal 
in 16 deg. north, to Cape Patmos in 
4 deg. south, the noble promontory 
of Sierra Leone rising to break this 
monotony, like the Pyramids in the 
desert. The peninsula is nearly tri- 
angular, extending from Cape Sierra 
Leone on the west, in latitude 8 deg. 
and 30 min. north and south, 13 deg. 
40 min. west. The river Bune forms 
its eastern boundary ; the ocean washes 
it from the Cape to Kote’s river. Two 
sides and the centre on mountains and 
valleys, filled with evergreen forest. 
It was discovered in 1442 by the Por- 
tuguese, andin 1793, an English trad- 
ing company purchased a few acres 
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from the natives; the settlement has 
been since increased by treaty. The 
unhealthiness of the peninsula to Eu- 
ropeans has often been brought before 
the public ; but the knowledge of this 
painful fact has produced a beneficial 
change in the general residence. In- 
stead of crowding the settlement with 
European troops and functionaries, 
the whole number of whites, carrying 
on the various clerkships, does not ex- 
ceed eighty, in a population upwards of 
30,000 blacks. 

It is an old European custom to de- 
ride the negro understanding, and 
undoubtedly there are tribes which 
exhibit but little intellectual vigour. 
But there are others which show in a 
remarkable degree the qualities of 
steadiness, determination, and indus- 
try. Among those are the Kroomen 
of Sierra Leone. ‘Their nation lies 
about 400 miles to the south of the 
peninsula. The Krooman, in Africa, 
is what the Gallego is in Spain; the 
man who travels for work does the 
hardest work with the most indefatig- 
able perseverance, and does it all sim- 
ply to obtain a sum of money suffi- 
cient finally to establish him in his own 
country. Paddling his shallow canoe, 
the solitary Krooman commits himself 
to the long voyage on his stormy 
ocean. The canoe is peculiarly liable 
to upset. He swims like a porpoise 
by its side, rights it, bales out the 
water, paddles through the waves 
again; and if he can but escape the 
pirates of his own colour, who seize all 
whom they can passing along shore, 
he arrives at the colony where he is 
to begin the labours of fortune-making. 
On his arrival, he generally enters as 
a sort of apprentice under a master of 
his own tribe, and after two or three 
years sets up for himself. He takes 
apprentices in his turn, and receives 
their wages. Of twenty shillings a- 
month earned by himself, he probably 
does not spend one. He is sparing in 
his expenses, frugal in his diet, and 
pays no tailor’s bills, At the age of 
forty, he has generally come within 
sight of the grand object. He has 
amassed about thirty pounds sterling ; 
but he does not carry the coin away 
with him. Its use is nearly unknown 
in Kroo-land. He lays it out in mar- 
ketable articles, and returns to dwell 
with his people as a gentleman. 

Another rechashahle circumstance is, 


their dwelling without females while 
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they continue in the state of labour- 
ers. ‘“ There are no Kroo-women,” 
says Mr Rankin, “in Sierra Leone. 
It would answer no good purpose to 
bring them. The Kroos are practi- 
cal political economists of the modern 
school, and do not wed until mature 
age and adequate income justify ma- 
trimony. Kroo-town, therefore, pre- 
sents the unrivalled instance of a ba- 
chellor village. 1 have strolled through 
the clusters of the square, loosely 
wattled sheds ranged without order, 
unfurnished arid comfortless, which 
constitute this most strange suburb 
of Freetown, and thought of monas- 
teries. Groups of naked men were 
seen, busy in low-voiced gossip-pa- 
laver, or lying drowsily on the bare 
ground, courting sleep, before huts 
without windows, and scarcely of suf- 
ficient size to permit a tall man to ex- 
tend his limbs. But no woman could 
be espied! Hut after hut presents the 
saine dull scene ; the earth, the hovel, 
and the inhabitant, alike motionless, 
and of similar tint. About a thou- 
sand males are congregated in this 
community of bachelors. The silence 
which broods over this quarter of the 
unmarried suggests reflections.” 

The Kroos even venture to try their 
strength in logic. ‘ Kas argued cle- 
verly on the existence of Satan, which 
he disbelieved. His arguments hinged 
on want of personal evidence, the ba- 
lance of probabilities, and the oppo- 
sition of experience. Now, faith in 
Satan is the keystone of African theo- 
logy. So that Kas’s hardihood in de- 
nying it was not so marvellous as his 
daring to allow himself at first to spe- 
culate on such mysteries.”” European 
knowledge, especially in the shape of 
reading, is not popular among the 
Kroo nation, and the learned in books, 
on their return, are put in Coventry. 
But with some the passion is so strong, 
that it has actually induced them to 
forsake their countrymen and return 
to Freetown. “I have seen such 
busily employed with slate and pencil 
working multiplication sums of gi- 
gantic dimensions for sheer amuse- 
ment.” More than this, he is a mu- 
sician, and plays a little native lyre, 
with grass for strings, and a calabash 
for sounding board, not in the usual 
eternal twang of the African, but to 

retty melodies. More than this, he 
an athlete of the first quality, and 
the only one of his colour who ever 
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takes exercise for amusement. He 
delights in wrestling matches ; makes 
a preliminary pantomime for the sport ; 
“wrestles in a regular ring, and after 
exhibiting the most extraordinary agi- 
lity in bounding round this ring, and 
displaying his fine proportions, rushes 
on his antagonist, and finishes the game 
by throwing him over his head. Yet this 
rough treatment produees no ill blood. 
If the neck of the vanquished is not 
broken, he takes his defeat as a matter 
of fortune ; cherishes hopes of future 
victory ; returns to the lists on the 
first opportunity, and, as chance hap- 
pens to all men, sometimes transfers 
the laurel to his own black brow. 
The Kroomen are philosophers too ; 
and Diogenes himself might envy the 
composure with which they bear the 
scorn of the idle Negroes and Maroons, 
while they are daily gathering the 
circulating medium of the colony into 
their pouches. In another point, too, 
they show a sense which ought to be 
an example to many an European. 
Sierra Leone has it politics, and as in- 
tricate ones as the Cabinet of St 
Petersburg. The Krooman alone sees 
all the affairs of state pass without 
giving himself a moment's trouble on 
the subject. His business is to make 
money and begone. He leaves the 
idlers to make themselves busy, if they 
will, in matters of Government. On 
one point still more trying he dis- 
plays the most perfect calmness. 
As their determined bachelorship is 
known, the Kroos are, of course, re- 
markably unpopular with the ladies. 
The name of Krooman is never pro- 
nounced from female lips but with the 
utmost contempt.—‘ Were a sable 
Juliet to forget herself so far as to 
look with equanimity upon a Kroo 
Romeo, she would lose grade at once.” 
Happily for the Kroomen, they are 
not ordered by their masters to love. 
«* Hard work, wrestling, and sleep fill 
up their time; they are ungallant, 
without doubt ; but they please them- 
selves.”” On the whole, we cannot but 
regard them as very sensible fellows. 
Africa has abundant luxuries, but 
the European appetite is disqualified 
by the heat from enjoying them. 
There are other and worse drawbacks. 
The insects are innumerable: they 
would be enough, in our apprehension, 
to turn any banquet into the banquet 
of Tantalus. The profusion of viands, 
fruits, and wines, at the European 
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tables, and the most hospitable recep- 
tion, are-not enough for happiness, 
where they have such accompaniments 
as these—“ The variegated locust, 
painted purple, red, and green, leap. 
ing into the soup plate, the large black 
cricket plunging into the wine glass, 
the fat-bodied mantis plumping into 
the hot spiced pepper pot.” As to 
temperature, “ every contrivance to 
create a cool sensation fails. In vain 


the refreshing orange and lime flower | 
float in the finger glass; in vain the 
water in its porous redware jar evapo- 
rates, and sprinkles the globular sur. 


face with dew ; in vain the claret, Ma- 
deira, and Sauterne, have been for 
hours exposed to the sea breeze, the 


bottles encased in wet cotton, and 


standing in a cooler. Heat reigns 


triumphant, favoured by the cloth 
clothing ceremoniously worn at such 
times.” 


The Governor set out on a tour of 


inspection, and Mr Rankin was in- 
vited to accompany him. 
barked in one of the vessels appointed 
for hunting the slave ships into the 
creeks, a Kasée, mounting two carron- 
ades and a long eighteen gun. 
view, as the vessel moved out from the 
shore under the influence of a scarcely 
perceptible breeze, had all the lustre 
of tropical scenery. The coast wasa 
succession of amphitheatres of moun- 
tains sheeted with forest. The sea was 
instinct with life ; fleets of the purple 
and golden nautilus floated by ; and 
troops of the flying fish darted through 
the air, like troops of swallows, till 
they dropped into the side of a wave, 
or, with the fin refreshed by merely 
touching the crest of the surge, swept 
onwards again in a new course. 
power of the sun was excessive. One 
of the officers who threw a hook into 
the water, and thus exposed his hand 
for half an hour, had it blistered and 
swollen. 
deck, under an awning. The mag- 
nificence of the tropical night is pro- 
verbial. The darkness of the heaven 
seems solid. The stars imbedded in 
it have the lustre of gems, they burn 
by reflection in the smooth waters ; 
those waters themselves often burning 
with the blue phosphoric light of the 
meduse. 
on, the mountains showed their suc- 
cessive fires. 
clearing the wilderness for cultivation. 


They em- 


The 


The 


The night was passed on 


As the vessel slowly floated 
This is the mode of 


The forest is set on flames, the jungle 
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*y blazes, the whole fearful population of destitute of all exercise ; and thus, feast- 
ep- both are put to the instant rout, or ing and fattening, suddenly drop into 
OSS» consumed, the leopards and snakes are the grave, to the surprise of nobody 
nts exiled, and man settles in their room. who sees their habits on the spot, and 
ust, York, the present boundary of the to the terror of all who hear nothing 
ap- voyage, was reached, and preparations _ but that they have been killed by Sierra 
ack were made to receive the high func- Leone. Temperance, regimen, atten- 
ASS, tionary. A company of negro militia tion to the changes of climate, and 
nto came down to the beach, suffering moderate but regular exertion, would 
to under the accumulated evils of disci- disarm the evil, and the triumph would 
to pline, dust, and heat. The negroes berepaidby the possession of the richest 
ain abhor our broad cloths, our caps, territory perhaps on the surface of the 
ver | belts, and all the parapharnaliaofregu.. globe. The spontaneous produce of the 
the lar soldiership. But, whetherin India, ground, the very weeds of this region, 
00- Africa, or the West Indies, we button are among the most important articles 
ur up, tie down, brace and belt men, to of cultivation and commerce in all 
fa- whom nakedness is second nature,and other parts of the earth; palm-oil, 
for this too in climates where the human vanilla, coffee, indigo, gums of va- 
he skin seems almost too much to carry. rious kinds, Indian rubber, jesuits’ 
nd But this is all according to the law of bark, jalap, and a whole host of drugs 
1s the Horse Guards ; and the etiquette and dye-woods, covering the ground 
rth of the temperate zone establishes the in the wild luxuriance of nature. 
ch absurdity at the line. But the happier Sugar, cinnamon, spices, and tobacco, 
race beyond the law of the Horse are easily the result of culture. And 
of Guards were in all their original de- in this land, where large farms may 
in light. Millions of huge crimson ants be purchased! for scarcely more than 
m- were gathering on the sand, appar- the expense of registering, the wages 
ed ently to join in the review. Wild of the labourer are eightpence or ten- 
he parrots were screaming. Shoals of pence a-day. ‘I could not help,” 
n- fish were leaping out of the waters, as says this animated and _ intelligent 
he if for joy. The naked population of writer, “indulging in the vision of a 
he York were full of gratulation at the white settlement at York. The mind’s 
ly coming of “de Gobbernan man.’’ All eye beheld the comfortable home of an 
re was glee, but the unlucky company of industrious farmer speedily raised by 
a negro warriors, “ who stood stiff and the willing exertions of black labour- 
n- erect in their uniform, wearing the ers; sheltered by the orange and lime 
as look of a devoted band, standing in trees of this evergeen land; the farm- 
le the furnace-flame of the sun.” yard well stocked with the diminutive 
ad But the subject assumes a more im- poultry and the stately Muscovy duck; 
rh portant aspect when the colony is the small Foulah cattle, exactly similar 
ull regarded as an outlet for that vast to the best Alderney breed ; and those 
e, swelling of population which is yearly glossy piebald sheep which seem to 
ly propelled from Britain to the ends partake of the nature of the antelope, 
pt of the earth. The general objection as well in flavourasin form; with the 
1e is, the unhealthiness of the soil. But granary filled with maize, millet, and 
1e this, Mr Rankin observes, ‘‘ has corn. Beyond, the homestead fields 
to been idly magnified by the love of the of sugar-cane and indigo, and planta- 
id terrific, and the report has been main- tions of cotton; while the hill-sides 
id tained by policy on the one hand and __ bristled with the stiff but generous cof- 
nn ignorance on the other.” There can fee tree.” Even the present limits of 
s- be no doubt, that a good deal of mys- the settlement by no means include its 
- tification on this head has been long capabilities. Large tracts of neigh- 
n sustained. There can be as little bouring territory have been offered to 
n doubt, that the insalubrity of any land the English Government for purchase, 
n is to be but imperfectly calculated ‘which, though refused for the time, 
; from the deaths of European captains would be available for any increase of 
g of ships, military officers, and high population. 
le salaried civilians. Those classes in- But the extension ofa British colony 
d variably live under the tropic as they in this quarter of the world, would 
~ would live in the London Tavern; have more important results than com- 
f practise no restraint in eating, drink- mercial opulence. Slavery seems to 
be ing, or any indulgence of home; are have been the original impulse of 
e 
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Africa. It has certainly existed there 
beyond all record; and while it has 
been extinguished in almost every 
other land, even in the most barbarian, 
it has continued in its ancient vigour 
in the most populous and powerful 
realms of this mighty continent.” 
‘* A servant of servants” have the sons 
of Ham indeed been to all his breth- 
ren. Multitudes are still poured 
from the interior into the slave mar- 
kets of India, Egypt, and Asia Minor. 
The trade to the Western World was 
merely a new drain to this vast popu- 
lation of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. But it is this Christian 
slave trade that exhibits the traf- 
fie in human flesh in its horrors. The 
Oriental trade is comparatively mild. 
The Mahometan and the Pagan are 
our masters in mercy. 

Of the deep necessity for some ex- 
pedient, on the largest and most vigo- 
rous scale, to subdue the Christian 
slave trade (well may Europe blush 
at the name), this volume, and it is 
equally clever and candid, furnishes 
the most stringent proofs. England, 
to her infinite honour, and perhaps 
not less to her providential security, 
has long abandoned this atrocious 
crime. But the trade is carried on 
by France, Portugal, and Spain, only 
with the more eager avarice, and even 
with more remorseless cruelty. Trea- 
ties have been made by England 
with those nations, and large sums of 
money given by her actually to buy 
off the trade. By the treaty with the 
Brazils it has been made piracy since 
1826, and with the Dutch since 1829. 
But the only result seems to be, that 
their slavers take another flag, and 
traffic as before. It is computed that 
not less than from 80,000 to 100,000 
slaves a-year cross the Atlantic to 
the possessions of those powers! The 
treaties with Spain and Portugal are 
so habitually eluded, that they increase 
the miseries of the wretched captives. 
Of this his first step in Sierra Leone 
furnished the writer with a sufficient 
example. On the morning after his 
arrival, he was indulging in a view of 
the fine estuary on which the colony 
lies, and looking for the vessel which 
had brought him from England. 
Close in shore lay a large schoo- 
ner, so remarkable from the low 
sharp cut of her hull, and the exces- 
Sive rake of her masts, that she seem- 
ed, among the other craft, as a swal- 





crowded with naked blacks, whose 
woolly heads studded the rail. She 
was a slaver with a large cargo. In 
the autumn of 1833 this schooner, 
apparently a Brazilian, and named 
the “ Donna Maria da Gloria,” had left 
Loando, on the slavé coast, with some 
merchandise, to keep up appearances, 
But she was no sooner out of port than 
she received on board a cargo of 430 
negroes, and set sail for Rio Janeiro. 
Off the mouth of the Brazilian har. 
bour she was captured by a British 
vessel, as a slaver. ‘This case was 
brought before the Court of Mixed 
Commission in Brazil. It is easy to 
conceive with what difficulties a Court 
so obnoxious to the native avarice 
must be met at every step. The com- 
pleteness of her Brazilian ownership 
not being sufficiently proved, it be- 
came necessary to send her back for 
adjudication to Sierra Leone. Thus 
this “ dungeon ship” had to recross 
the Atlantic with her miserable cargo, 
for a two months’ voyage! On her 
arrival, in February, 1834, the 430 had 
been reduced, by death and suffering, 
to 335,—a fourth of the whole perish- 
ing in wretchedness unspeakable ; for 
the continuance of so many months’ 
confinement in so cramped a position 
had produced all kinds of hideous dis- 
eases, dropsy, eruptions, abscesses, and 
dysentery. Ophthalmia, too, was be- 
coming general. But until formally 
adjudicated by the Court, they could 
not even be landed. They thus re- 
mained in harbour two months more. 
But this was not all. The slaver was 
aes to have been sailing not under 
razilian colours, but Portuguese. 
The Portuguese are prohibited, b 
treaty, from trading only to the nort 
of a certain line. The slaver had 
been captured a few degrees to the 
south! The Court was compelled to 
pronounce the capture illegal. She 
was suffered to return to the Brazils, 
not merely safe, but with a passport 
guaranteeing her from all British 
ships. ‘I saw,” says Mr Rankin, 
forcibly, ‘ the evil ship weigh anchor, 
and leave Sierra Leone, with her en- 
sign floating as if in contempt and 
triumph. ‘Thus a third time were the 
dying wretches carried across the At- 
lantic, after seven months’ confine- 
ment: few probably lived through the 
passage.” A remarkable circumstance 
on this occasion was, that the slaves 
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gave three loud cheers at the moment 
of the schooner's starting—whether 
this rose from the monotony of misery 
on board, the prospect of a Brazilian 
market, or even of a grave in the 
waters. 

The process of liberation has some 
interest, as an imperfect attempt to 
show national mercy, where every in- 
dividual subtlety, villany, and vice is 
leagued against its whole action. The 
chief places of capture are off the mouth 
of some river in the Bight of Benin, or 
of Biafra, the Calabar, Bonny, &c. 
A search is made. If the equipments 
and cargo permit detention, an officer 
and prize crew are put on board, who 
take her to Sierra Leone for adjudica- 
tion. A scene in one of those vessels 
is described. Itis horrible. ‘“ I had 
an opportunity,” says Mr Rankin, “ of 
observing the process of liberation as 
an eyewitness. One fine day in May, 
the signal gun told of the approach of 
avessel.’ A sharp-built schooner, with 
crowded canvass, darted up the estu- 
ary like lightning; her nature was 
obvious ; she was a prize. A painful 
interest prompted me to visit, as speed- 
ily as possible, this prison-ship. The 
Timmanee crew of the official boat 
swiftly shot us alongside. The craft 
showed Spanish colours, and was nam- 
ed ‘ La Pantica.’ We easily leaped 
on board, as she lay low in the water ; 
the first hasty glance around caused a 
sudden sickness and faintness, followed 
by an indignation more intense than 
discreet. Before us, lying in a heap, 
huddled together at the foot of the 
foremast, on the bare and filthy deck, 
lay several human beings in the last 
stage of emaciation, dying. The ship, 
fore and aft, was thronged with men, 
women and children, all entirely naked, 
and disgusting with various disease. 
I stepped to the hatchway, it was se- 
cured by iron bars and cross bars, and 
pressed against them were the heads of 
the slaves below. It appeared that the 
crowd on deck firmed one third only 
of the cargo, two-thirds being stowed 
in a sitting posture below, between 
decks ; the men forward, the women 
aft. Two hundred and seventy-four 
were at this moment in the littleschoon- 
er! When captured, 315 had been 
found on board ; forty had died during 
the voyage from the old Calabar, and 
one had drowned himself.” 

This was the first view ; and wretch- 
ed as it was, it showed but half the 
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evil. The next day’s visit was even 
more startling, ‘“ The rainy season 
had commenced, and during the night 
rain had poured heavily down ; nearly 
a hundred slaves had been exposed to 
the weather on deck, and among them 
the heap of dying skeletons at the fore- 
mast. The captives were now count- 
ed, and their numbers, age, and sex, 
written down for the information of 
the Court of Mixed Commission. As 
the hold had been divided for the 
separation of the men and women, 
those on deck were first counted ; 
they were then driven forward, crowd- 
ed as much as possible, and the wo- 
men below were drawn up through 
the small hatchway from their hot, 
dark confinement. A black boatswain 
seized them one by one, dragging 
them before us for a moment, when 
they were noted down, and were in- 
stantly swung again by the arm into 
their loathsome cell, where another 
negro boatswain sat, with a whip, or 
stick, and forced them to resume the 
bent and painful attitude necessary 
for the stowage of so large a number. 
The unfortunate women and girls, in 
general, submitted with quiet resigna- 
sion. A month had made their con- 
dition familiar to them. One or two 
were less philosophical, or suffered 
more acutely than the rest. Their 
shrieks arose faintly from their hidden 
prison, as violent compulsion alone 
squeezed them into their nook against 
the curve of the ship’s side. I at- 
tempted to descend, in order to see 
the accommodation. The height be- 
tween the floor and ceiling was about 
twenty-two inches! The agony of the 
position of the crouching slaves may 
be imagined, especially that of the 
men, whose heads and necks were bent 
down by the boarding above them. 
Once so fixed, relief by motion or 
change of posture is unattainable. The 
body frequently stiffens into a perma- 
nent curve. In the streets of Free- 
town I have seen liberated slaves in 
every conceivable state of distortion. 
One, I remember, who trailed along 
his body, with his back to the ground, 
by means of his hands and ankles, 
Many can never resume the uprig 

posture.” 

In this description are obviously 
omitted all the sources of sickness, dis- 
gust, and misery, which must arise 
from the mere fact of so many human 
beings thus crushed together, if it 
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were even but for a day, much less for 
weeks and months, independently of 
all the pain of the stooping posture. 
That position was one of the tortures 
of the old French dungeons, and bor- 
rowed in our own, where a man could 
neither stand, sit straight, nor lie 
down—a torture which soon became 
so intolerable that it either forced the 
sufferer to declare himself guilty of 
any thing that was desired, or drove 
him mad. Our only wonder is, that 
even the apathy of the negro endured 
it, without throwing the whole cargo 
into frenzy. ‘ La Pantica,” fortu- 
nately for the unhappy slaves, was con- 
demned, and the negroes were brought 
on shore. The writer, who took an 
honourable interest in their fate, paid 
frequent visits to the King’s yard, 
where they were first received. The 
young children first recovered from 
their sufferings, and their elastic spirits 
seemed little injured. The men next 
rallied, but several died in the shed 
devoted to the sickly. Of the women, 
many were despatched to the hospital, 
victims to raging fever. Others had 


become insane. He was informed, 
that insanity was the frequent state of 
the female captives, and that it came 


chiefly on those who at first exhibit 
most intellectual developement, and 
greatest liveliness of disposition. The 
women sustain their bodily sufferings 
with more silent fortitude than the 
men, and seldom destroy themselves ; 
but they brood more over their mis- 
fortunes, until the sense of them is lost 
in madness. 

But the British provision to dimi- 
nish these horrors remains ineffectual. 
Of the slavers, the chief part escape. 
Our squadron off the coast have been 
more successful of late ; and the rigid 
resolve of England to make her com- 
pacts with foreigners practically bind- 
ing, will render it more effective still. 
But a different description of vessels 
should be employed. Our ships are 
still too slow, too-heavy, and too few. 
The low, sharp, rakish schooner of 
the pirates can often walk round the 
dignified square ships of the service, 
and in light winds invariably distance 
them. The Pantica was captured by 
chance. The Fair Rosamond, the 
captor, had entered the Calabar river, 


and dropped anchor in a dark, foggy 
night. When day broke, the slave 
ship was discovered close by. They 
had unconsciously lain as neighbours 
side by side. The “ Pantica” had 
just been loaded with slaves, and was 
ready to weigh anchor at sunrise for 
America. A rocket was fired over 
her, and she had no alternative but to 
strike her colours. The chief actors 
in those abominations are the French, 
the Portuguese, and the Spaniards. 
The governments of those three coun- 
tries have been importuned in every 
shape of importunity to act with open- 
ness, and extinguish the detestable and 
dreadful trade, which they have so 
often and so openly bound themselves 
to destroy. Looking to the distracted 
condition of those three countries at this 
moment, when every other is at peace, 
can it be called superstitious to com- 
bine their sufferings with this hideous 
and national crime? Must not the 
outcries of a hundred thousand human 
beings yearly torn from their home, 
and tortured for the gains of this atro- 
cieus trade, be heard in higher coun- 
cils than those of man? Is it to be 
forgotten, in proof of this national 
punishment, that those three nations 
have been stripped of the colonial pos- 
sessions for whose express use the 
slave trade had been sustained ?— Por- 
tugal wholly stripped of the boundless 
empire of the Brazils—Spain wholly 
stripped of the boundless empire of 
Mexico and the southern provinces— 
France wholly stripped of the noblest 
island of the Western world, the chief 
of all her colonies; while, as if to 
make the moral clear, England, the 
champion of truth and religion in the 
cause of the unhappy slave, has not 
merely been sustained in possession 
of all the colonial power of older 
times, but has extended her empire 
through seas and regions almost un- 
known to the last age—an empire em- 
bracing the largest. dominion ever 
placed under a single sceptre. 

We recommend this work to all 
who. can enjoy an eloquent and 
tasteful narrative. We have found 
some difficulty in breaking off from its 
perusal. It is a new and a brilliant 
view of the glories of nature in the 


long-libelled world of Africa. 
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ECHOES OF ANTIQUITY. 
BY DELTA. 
SERIES SECOND. 


From the hoar remoteness of time, in which David lamented for Saul and 
Jonathan—Ossian poured forth his songs of Selma—and Hippocrates scorned 
the proffered honours of Artaxerxes—glide we now, in fancy, down the dim 
avenues of the eleventh century ; and glance, for a few moments, on the Sea- 
Kings, and their Scalds. 

In an old Icelandic Chronicle, called Knytlinga Saga, preserved in Bar- 
tholin’s curious and excellent treatise, «‘ Cause de contemptua Danis Mortis” 
(4to, 1689, p. 54), will be found the following fragment, which, unlike the 
barbarous and bloody Odes and Incantations of the extreme north, breathes a 
chivalry worthy of France, Spain, or “ Olde Englonde.” 

Harald, surnamed the Valiant, was a Norwegian Prince, who greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his bold adventures. In pursuit of glory and riches, via 
piracy, he had not only scoured all the northern seas, but had penetrated into 
the Mediterranean, and made descents on the African and Sicilian coasts. He 
was at length captured, and detained for some time at Constantinople. The 
obdurate fair one, whom the glory of so many exploits could not soften, is 
said to have been Elissif, the daughter of Jarislaus, King of Russia. The 
Chevalier Mallet gives a French translation in his “ LZ’ Edda.” (4to, 1755.) 


THE COMPLAINT OF HARALD THE VALIANT. 





I. 

The pride and splendour of the sea, 

My ships have circled Sicily,— 

My stout brown vessels, taught to 
brave 

The howling wind and trampling 
wave,— 

My banded warriors o’er the flood 

Looked eager for the feast of blood ; 

So far our stretch, so long our way, 

I thought our sails would never stay !— 

And yet, to recompense my pains,— 

A Russian maiden me disdains ! 


I. 
While yet a youth—half man, half 
boy— 
Say, saw ye then my face with joy, 
Ye men of Drontheim—though your 
towers 
Held troops so far outnumbering ours ? 
Dread was the conflict ; fierce and far 
Rang through your streets the din of 
war ; ; 
Until with shrieks, beneath my sword, 
Ye saw your young king’s life-blood 
pour’d : 
And yet, to recompense my pains,— 
A Russian maiden me disdains! 
Il. 
Once—sixteen souls alone were we, 
On shipboard, ’mid a shoreless sea,— 
When rose a tempest fierce and fell, 
And Ocean, with resistless swell, 
Rush’d wild across our loaded deck, 
As if triumphant o’er our wreck ; 
But strenuous hearts and hands were 
there ; 
Hope smiled, and overcame Despair : 
VOL, XLI, NO. CCLIX. 


And yet, to recompense my pains,— 
A Russian maiden me disdains ! 
Iv. 
Eight manly feats I know aright— 
I fear no foeman in the fight ; 
I curb with skil: the fiery horse ; 
Swimming, I stem the torrent’s force ; 
As if self-poised in air, I wheel 
Along the ice, on skates of steel ; 
I dart the whirling lance ; with oar 
I urge the boat from shore to shore: 
And yet, to recompense my pains,— 
A Russian maiden me disdains ! 
v. 
What maid, what matron can deny, 
When posted, in the dawning, by 
The city of the South, we gave 
Our banners on the breeze to wave, 
That forward were my feet to rush 
Amid the battle’s bloodiest crush,— 
That Harald’s sword left none to say, 
Who fell beneath its sweep that day !— 
And yet, to recompense my pains,— 
A Russian maiden me disdains! 
VI. 
On Norway’s upland wastes of snow, 
Where rustics bend with skill the bow, 
My peaceful days began, afar 
From warlike thoughts, from Ocean's 
ar: 
PP ’mid the rocks my vessels glide, 
The peasant’s dread, in banner’d 
pride,— 
Ships which have made wild shores 
their own, 
Where man’s abode was never known: 
And yet, to recompense my pains,— 
A Russian maiden me disdains ! 
2y 
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If so sings the half-pagan Norseman of the sorrows with which the scorn of 
an earthly fair one darkened his triumphs, let us listen to the love-notes which 
the enthusiastic temperament of the Oriental Mahometan could suppose 
breathed from Heaven over his dying hour, in commiseration of his suffer- 
ings and fidelity in the cause of * the true faith.” 

In that most picturesque of all chronicles of human action, Professor Ock- 
ley’s History of the Saracens, we are told that words to the following effect 
were repeated by a warlike chief, named I’Krimah, before rushing into a 
battle, where he was slain after performing prodigies of valour. 


THE DEATH-SONG OF I’ KRIMAH. 
II 


i 

Methinks from Paradise I see 
A black-eyed maiden beckon me ! 
And such a form, and such a face, 

That, oh could mortal gaze behold,— 
So soul-subduing in their grace,— 

’T would fire the soft, ’twould melt 

the bold, 

Till each, his heart-deep flame to prove, 
Would peak, would pine, would die 

for love! 


She waves her snowy arm, half seen, 
Through floating folds of silken green 
And in her left hand I desery 

A cup with gems of rare device ; 
She bends on me a loving eye, 

She beckons on to Paradise, 
And ealls, “ O come in Heaven to 

dwell, 

Come quickly, for I-love thee well!” 





In his notes to the Giaour, that most impassioned of all modern poems, Lord 
Byron mentions a war-song of the Greeks almost exactly of the same import. 
He has himself given it partly an immortality in the lines ending, 


* They come, their kerchiefs green they wave, 
And welcome with a kiss the brave.” 


From the brokenheartedness of Harald, and the dying eestasies of I’ Krimah, 
let us now revert to affection in a different, but scarcely less tender phasis, 
that of parental love. It is related of a Hungarian Jew, we think by old 
erudite Burton, that, feeling the approaches of death, he summoned from 
Bristol to his bedside at Gloucester the only child of his old age, and address- 
ed her in a strain, to which the following may be supposed to bear some 
remote analogy. 

BEN EPHRAIM’S DEATHBED. 





I. 
Depart! illusions of this world— 
Vile dreams of traflic—from my 
sleep— 
In visioned trance I see unfurled, 
Outspread in silence deep, 
A melancholy flat— 
Where spectral forms are flitting o’er 
From Earth to Jordan’s heavenly 
shore ; 
Know I not thee, sepulchral, hoar, 
Dreary Jehosophat ? 
Thou valley of dry bones, where keep 
Our fathers’ fathers their last sleep ? 
I. 
Life’s ebbing sands are almost run: 
Child, draw that saffron curtain by, 
That I may see yon setting sun 
Once more before I die. 
Soon shall his radiance gild 
Thy temple, earth’s most glorious 


gem, 
Oh distant, dear Jerusalem ! 

Bear thou, bright orb, my love to them, 
With me, in youth, who tilled 

Our Syrian fields ; and tell them, I, 
Far from them, lay me down to die. 


Ill. 
Tell them I grieve not for my death— 
Grieve!—Ours hath been a race of 
steel ; 
Stedfast and stern—yea, fixed in faith, 
Though ee Power's scourge to 
feel. 
Tell them alone I grieve 
That I am called to peace, before 
Joy’s banners float our country o’er ; 
That, friendless, on a foreign shore, 
My only born I leave : 
Oh! be her young life’s voyage calm, 
With waves of oil, and winds of balm! 
Iv. 
Sarah! lone seraph! where wilt thou 
When I have left thee refuge find ? 
Ne’er felt I—ne’er so much as now— 
The scorn that haunts our kind! 
For thou hast known not grief: 
Gems, gold, I've garnered for thy 
dower, 
I’ve nursed thee as a priceless flower 
Within this almost Hebrew bower ; 
The illuminated leaf 
Of my life’s volume ; day and night, 
My silent, secret, sole delight, 
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v. 
But now I leave thee, purest child, 
Forsaken in a foreign land, 
For us where but to be reviled 
Is pointed Mockery’s hand. 
Ah! wert thou but at home, 
Where, kneeling at our fountain’s 
brink, 
Beneath green palms, the camels drink, 
Then should it solace me to think 


_ Thy feet no more might roam ; 


But heave the hills, and foams the 
brine, 

Betwixt thee and blest Palestine. 

VI. 

Our race—Heaven’s wrath hath scat- 
tered them ! 

The chosen see no more thy spires, 

God’s dwellingplace, Jerusalem, 

Great city of our sires! 

Methinks I see thee still— 

Thy temple, blest in elder time; 

Thy terraced roofs, and towers sub- 
lime ; 

Thy ruined walls, where fig-trees climb; 

Thy consecrated hill, 

Mount Olivet ; and Siloa’s stream, 
Bright mirroring red morning’s beam. 
VII. 

Farewell ! thou hast thy mother’s eyes, 

Bright, black, as when, by Danube’s 
flow, 

Beneath the blue Hungarian skies, 

I wooed her long ago. 

We thought no more to roam ; 

And ours was sure a hearth of love, 

Till fiend-led Persecution drove 

The meekest forth, and made us rove 

Once more without a home. 

I would thy mother’s dust had lain 

Within our cave, on Judah’s plain ! 
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vill. 
But no! it was not thus to be! 
She sleeps within an English field ; 
And where they buried her, lay me.—= 
Nay, why to anguish yield, 
Sarah, my lone and lovely child ? 
But when thou art an orphan, dry 
In faith thy filial tears ; the sky 
Of Palestine shall glad thine eye, 
Dear wanderer of earth’s wild ; 
There hast thou kindred, who will 
make 
Thee welcome, even for my name’s 
sake. 
IX. 
Farewell! though I must see it not, 
Thine eyes, mine Eden-bird, may see 
Our tribes, heaven-gathered, reach the 
spot 
Whence vengeance made them flee.— 
The Arab charger’s neigh, 
The shouting people thou may’st hark, 
Life-favoured child! yea, see God’s 
Ark 
Once more unveiled to sight, and mark 
Judah’s triumphant day ; 
Fulfilled the promise of the Lord, 
The stranger fled, the lost restored ! 


: x. 

Farewell! I see thee, feel thee not ; 

There is a burden on my breath ; 

Within my veins, once thrilling hot, 

I feel the ice of death. 

One kiss before I die ;— 

There kneel beside my couch, and 
pray: 

So like yon parting gleam of day, 

In peace.my soul shall pass away 

Into the cloudless sky ; 

And God, when I am gone, will be 

Friend, father, every thing to thee. 





‘TRANSLATIONS FROM BERANGER, 


BY ALFRED DOMETT. 


No. I. 


° THE PRISONER. 


“ ComE H leave your work, the daylight 
ies, 
Andsee, theshepherd’s star isrisen!”” 
“A youth who was our neighbour lies, 
My mother, in a foreign prison. 
They took him prisoner on the sea, 
He was the last to yield they say. 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to free 
The wretched captive far away ! 
Spin, my Mary, my poor Mary, 
For the captive far away !” 





« And must the lamp be lighted ?— 
there! 
Alas, my child, again in tears !”’ 
“He pines away with weary care ; 
The Briton at his misery sneers. 
From childhood, Adrian loved but 
me, 
He made our fireside always gay. 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to 
free 
The wretched captive far away !” 
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“ For Adrian, I myself would spin, 
My child; but I am weak and 
old.” 
«‘ To him I love send all I win, 
My mother—all my scanty gold. 
In vain that music beckons me, 
Although ’tis Rose’s wedding-day. 
Poor Mary; spin! Oh, spin to free 
The wretched captive far away !” 





“‘ Come near the fire, my child, and 
spin ; 
Tis wearing late—the nightis cold.” 
“ My mother, Adrian groans within 
A floating prison’s gloomy hold! 
They spurn the shrunken hand which he 
Holds out, for bitter bread, to pray. 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to free 
The wretched captive far away !” 


“« Nay, lately I have dreamt again 

That you, my child, were Adrian’s bride ; 
Before a month is gone, ’tis plain, 

My dreams will all be verified !” 
** And shall I then my soldier see, 

Before the fields their flowers display ! 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh! spin to free 

The wretched captive far away. 
Spin, my Mary—my poor Mary, 

For the captive far away.” 


II. 


MY VOCATION. 


Upon the wide world tost, 
Poor—suffering—weak, and small ; 
Amid the stir and bustle lost, 
And overlooked by all ; 
The tear is standing in my eye, 
‘My lips are murmuring— 
Sing; whispers my good angel nigh, 
Poor little fellow, sing! 


The rich in chariots ride, 
And splash me as they go; 

I pant beneath their cursed pride, 
Their insults undergo! 

They scowl on hapless poverty 
With looks how withering ! 

Sing, whispers my good angel nigh, 
Poor little fellow, sing. 


I shrink from want and pain ; 
A life unsettled fly ; 

And though it chafes, endure the chain 
Of humble industry. 


Oh, freedom’s sweet—but I must eat; 
Hunger’s a savage thing ; 

Sing, whispers my good angel nigh, 
Poor little fellow, sing ! 


Love shone in my distress— 
A sweet and blessed light! 

But youth is gone, and he, I guess, 
Prepares to take his flight. 

In vain I pant when I descry 
Soft beauty blossoming ; 

Sing, whispers my good angel nigh, 
Poor little fellow, sing. 


To sing, or I mistake, 
Is all my task below ; 

And will not they for whom I wake 
The strain, their love bestow ? 

When wine exalts the spirits high, 
Amid the jovial ring, 

Then, whispers my good angel nigh, 
Sing,—little fellow, sing. 


Ill. 


GOOD WINE AND PRETTY LASSES. 


Friendship, love, and wine to-day, 
Make our simple banquet gay ! 
Etiquette we all resign ; 
What surpasses pretty lasses 
And full glasses of good wine! 


Love, the god who fashion spurns, 
Huckaback to damask turns ; 

Teach us, Love! that art of thine ; 
What surpasses pretty lasses 

And full glasses of good wine ! 
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Let grandees off silver feed ;— 
Cup or plate—two lovers need 
Only one for both to dine ; 
What surpasses pretty lasses 
And full glasses of good wine ! 





Who is happy on a throne? 

Thereon one must sit alone! 
Social meal and couch be mine ; 

What surpasses pretty lasses 

And full glasses of good wine! 
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Poverty, who dogs us still, 
May go ragged if he will ; 
Flowerets o’er the rents we'll twine ; 
What surpasses pretty lasses 
And full glasses of good wine! 


Ah! no, no! for were it so, 

We would robe us like the low! 
Then Lisette would look divine ! 

What surpasses pretty lasses 

And full glasses of good wine. 


IV. 


s¢ ’TIs TO THE MOB THAT I BELONG.” 


And so, forsooth, they sneer to see 
A luckless “de” my name pre- 
cede! 
Had you a noble ancestry ? 
Oh no, my masters—no indeed ! 
No musty scrolls prove me allied 
To ancient houses, proud and 
strong ; 
To love my country all my pride, 
*Tis to the mob that I belong, 
The mob—the mob, 
The very mob! 


Ah no! I had no “de” at first, 
For in my blood, and in my soul, 
I read that I had sires who curst 
A master’s absolute control! 
Long, long did that control remain 
A millstone o’er the ignoble throng ; 
My sires were those it crush’d—for 
grain ; 
Tis to the mob that I belong, 
The mob—the mob, 
The very mob! 


My fathers held no servile hordes— 
No half-starved vassals e’er opprest ; 
Nor ever drew their valiant swords 
Good folk in forests to molest ; 
And none of them, from warriors plain, 
Were turn’d by Merlin’s magic 
stron 
To chamberlains of Charlemagne. 
’*Tis to the mob that I belong, 
The mob—the mob— 
The very mob! 


No sires of mine have ever riven 
With civil war their native land ; 
Nor to the English Lion given 
The towns consign’d to their com- 
mand ; 
When churchmen overwhelmed the 
state, 
Combined for rapine and for wrong, 
They never joined the League of hate. 
*Tis to the mob that I belong, 
The mob—the mob, 
The very mob! 


My name with yours then ne’er enrol, 
Conceited gentles! ye who run, 


Ennobled by a button 


ole, 


To worship every rising sun ! 
T honour all mankind as one ; 
In satire quick, in feelings strong ; 


Pay court to misery 


alone ! 


*Tis to the mob that I belong, 
The mob—the mob, 


The very mob! 
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DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


No. 


Sm Arraur We.testey landed in 
England in September, 1805. Pre- 
vious to the expedition to Egypt, In- 
dia was the only school for the acqui- 
sition of the higher branches of pro- 
fessional knowledge open to a British 
officer. It was there only that the 
operations of war were conducted on 
a great scale, or experience had yet 
taught a British army to contend with 
confidence of victory. It must be re- 
garded, therefore, as a fortunate event 
in the career of Wellington, that, be- 
fore contending with the best troops 
and most skilful generals of Europe, 
he had been enabled, by a service in 
India, to receive the full benefit of a 
preparatory initiation in all the duties 
of command. That the high func- 
tions which there devolved on him 
exercised a powerful and most benefi- 
cial influence, in strengthening the 
faculties and enlarging the resources 
of his mind, there can be no doubt. 
His experience was happily not limit- 
ed to the comparatively narrow circle 
of duties purely military. Had it 
been so, he might probaly have be- 
come the most skilful strategist, the 
most expert tactician of the age, and 
nothing more. But the case was very 
different. The qualities of the sol- 
dier, the diplomatist, and the civil ad- 
ministrator were called into action by 
the danger which then threatened the 
very,existence of our Indian empire ; 
and the effect, as regarded Welling- 
ton, was the acquisition of an amount 
of practical accomplishment, a widely 
extended range of knowledge, and a 
confidence in his own great powers, 
which subsequently led to the most 
splendid results. 

The period of Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley’s residence in India, therefore, 
though comparatively short, effected a 
great change both in his character 
and circumstances. He quitted Eng- 
land, a young and inexperienced offi- 
cer, enthusiastically devoted to his 
profession, and with little worldly pos- 
session save his ‘* own good sword.” 
In eight years he returned with a high 
reputation, a mind enlarged by expe- 
rience, and faculties improved by the 
exercise of the most difficult and im- 
portant functions, both military and 


IV. 


political He had commanded ar- 
mies, subdued provitices, negotiated 
treaties, aiid extended the blessing of 
mild and impartial government, where 
it had been before unknown. In short, 
it is scarcely possible to conceive a 
combination of circumstances better 
calculated to produce the complete ex- 
ansion of a mind like that of Wel- 
fington; than those in which the course 
of events fortunately placed him. 
There is one disadvantage, how- 
ever, inseparable, we fear, from ser- 
vice in the East, namely; the apathy 
with which the most brilliant achieve- 
ments in that quarter are regarded at 
home. No man ever attained any 
considerable popularity from his ser- 
vices in the East. The scene of ac- 
tion is too remote, and the character 
of the struggle too different from any 
thing within the scope of European 
experience, to excite much sympathy 
or interest in the people of England. 
In our various contests in India, the 
moral feeling of Englishmen has rare- 
ly been ranged on the same side with 
the banners of their country; and 
under any circumstances, few; even 
among the educated classes, possess 
sufficient knowledge to enable them 
to form a just estimate either of the 
amount of difficulties overcome, or the 
importance of the advantages acqui- 
red. It is besides a common error to 
regard the native armies as mere 
masses of undisciplined barbarians, 
and to anticipate victory as a conse- 
quence necessarily resulting from the 
superiority of European tactics and 
British valour. Towards those, there- 
fore, who fight our battles in the East, 
the thermometer of public feeling uni- 
formly indicates a low temperature ; 
while iriferior men have succeeded in 


rising to distinction by success in less 


difficult but more popular objects. 

We have no doubt Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley felt this on his return to Eng- 
land in 1805. His brilliant services 
in the East had met with due appre- 
ciation from the Government and those 
conversant with Indian affairs; but 
to the public in general they were an 


unknown quantity, and we believe. 


have remained so to the present hour. 
In truth, great indifference existed 
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with regard to all military merit which 
had not been established by successful 
contest with the generals of Napoleoit. 
_ The army then enjoyed little of the 
national confidence, and the assertion 
that British troops were unable to 
contend in the field against those of 
France, had acquired something of 
the character and authority of an 
admitted truth. The year 1805, was 
one of deep national despondency. 
The power of Napoleon had reach- 
ed its zenith, and the public mind 
was in the lowest state of depres- 
sion from the apprehension of inva- 
sion. Communities, like individuals, 
have their weak moments, when the 
spirits flag and the nerves are un- 
strung, and men tremble “ even at the 
sounds themselves have made.” Thus 
was it at the period in question. An 
armament had been assembled at Bou- 
logne; and prodigious was the conster- 
nation diffused by the flotilla of flat- 
bottomed boats destined to convey it 
to the shores of Britain. If a few 
fishing boats were seen off Dover or 
Ramsgate, the cry of “ They come, 
they come,” spread like wild fire, and 
the whole kingdom of Kent was in an 
uproar. On the Exchange, where 
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merchants most do congregate, were 
daily seen dismal faces, and heard ru- 
mours of change-perplexing capital- 
ists. The funds were at the lowest 
ebb, and even without invasion, na- 
tional bankruptcy was declared to im- 
pend over the devoted country. So 
deep and general was the panic, that 
the principle of sauve gui peut was al- 
ready entered on, not only by many 
of the middling classes, but of the 
noblest and wealthiest of the land ; 
men peculiarly called on, by every 
tie of loyalty and gratitude, to occupy 
the foremost place of danger, and 
share the fortunes of their country 
whatever they might be. We learn 
from the very interesting memoirs of 
Sir John Sinclair, lately published, 
that Lord Beauchamp and many other 
great proprietors and capitalists, pri- 
vately purchased land in the United 
States, with the yiew of ultimately 
retiring there. Even men of the 
most powerful understanding and cool- 
est judgment were disposed to regard 
the situation of their country with de- 
spair. As a proof of this, we shall 
lay before our readers a few passages 
from the letters of Bishop Watson, ad- 
dressed to Sir John Sinclair :— 


‘© December 22, 1804. 


‘¢ IT am overwhelmed with fears for our existence as a nation. France will 
domineer over the world; we cannot attack her, and she need not attack us. 
Her menaces will destroy our finances, and excess of taxation will breed dis- 


eontent.«— Adieu.” 


“7th August, 1805. 


« You cannot well imagine how much I am alarmed at our present situa- 





tion ; not indeed ultimately and individually alarmed, because my mind is made 
up to every thing. I can submit to every thing but dishonour, and it must 
be my own fault if I ever submit to that. Yet I have a sad presage that this 
country must succumb under the power of France ; all other nations are asleep, 
and they will not awaken till they are stunned by the hammers of despotism 
fastening Gallic chains around the necks of every people in Europe.” 


“ June 12, 1805. 
«T trouble not myself about politics ; the trade of Manchester is, I am told, 
at a stand; a general stoppage of our commerce will be followed by a gene- 
ral bankruptcy, and bankruptcy by our degradation as a state in Europe.” 


‘“* Ist February, 1806, 
«I am very well pleased with the new arrangements, but I fear our fate is 


fixed.” 
*€ 11th Oct. 1806. 


« You know more of political occurrences than I do, but my opinion respect- 
ing the expediency of peace is fixed. We may be ruined by it, but we shall 
be ruined without it.” 


While fear, almost amounting to cumstance for England that the hands 
insanity, thus pervaded all ranks of to which the reins of government were 
the community, it was a fortunate cir- confided were neither feeble nor irre- 
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solute. Mr Pitt, instead of following 
the pusillanimous counsels of those who 
advocated submission, presented a bold 
front to the danger, and prepared to 
meet it. He roused his countrymen 
to action, and placed arms in their 
hands. He assured them that, however 
great might be the peril of resistance, 
it was infinitely less than that which 
must necessarily accompany a disho- 
nourable peace. Towards the enemy 
he neither luwered his tone, nor tar- 
nished the honour of England by any 
proposal of concession. Perhaps no 
statesman ever exercised so powerful 
an ascendency over the public mind as 
Mr Pitt at the period in question. To 
his wisdom and intrepidity was the 
country, under Providence, indebted 
for safety at this memorable crisis. 
The courage which he roused to meet 
the danger averted it. There was no 
invasion, and the remains of the dread- 
ed boat-flotilla were found rotting at 
Boulogne at the peace of 1814. 

At a time of such peril an acces- 
sion of military talent in the person of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley could not be 
unwelcome to the Ministry. Almost 
immediately after his arrival he was 
appointed to command a brigade in 
the expedition fitted out for Hanover, 
under Lord Cathcart. The battle of 
Austerlitz defeated the object of this 
armament, and it was recalled before 
engaging in any operation. On its 
return to England the troops were dis- 
tributed along the coast as a security 
against invasion. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley was then appointed to a command 
in the Sussex district, and shortly after- 
wards was elected Member of Par- 
liament for the borough of Rye. In the 
same year he married the Hon. Cathe- 
rine Pakenham, sister to the Earl of 
Longford. 

In April 1807 a change of Ministry 
took place. The Duke of Richmond 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and Sir Arthur Wellesley Chief 
Secretary. In the month of August, 
however, he again embarked for fo. 
reign service, and sailed with the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen under Lord 
Gambier and Lord Cathcart. The 
command allotted to him was that of 
the division of reserve, with which, on 
the 29th of August, he had an affair 
with a considerable body of Danish 
troops. The latter fled after a brief 
engagement, leaving the British in 
possession of their guns, and above a 


- 


thousand prisoners. He was: subse. 
quently appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners for drawing up the articles of 
capitulation for the town and citade] 
of Copenhagen. On his return to 
England he received the thanks of 
Parliament for his services during 
these operations. 

Of Sir Arthur Wellesley as a mem. 
ber of the House of Commons, little 
need be said. He certainly was not 
gifted with the qualities of an orator, 
and that command of felicitous expres- 
sion which distinguishes his writings 
was not equally remarkable in his viva 
voce addresses. There is something, 
perhaps, in the military profession, and 
the habits of mind which it engenders, 
unfavourable to the attainment of ora- 
torical excellence. Accustomed only 
to command or to obey; the art of per- 
suasion is one which a soldier has no 
temptation to acquire, and few oppor- 
tunities of exercising. It would bea 
violation of military propriety for a 
general to communicate to his inferiors 
in rank the grounds of a decision, and 
endeavour to lead them to the same 
conclusion. It is his object to attain 
conviction as best he may, with the 
knowledge that, when attained, it must 
necessarily become the rule of action 
to others. 

He may be supposed, therefore, to 
be less practically skilled than most 
men in the art of conciliating opinion, 
or of guiding the minds of others, 
through a maze of entangled reason- 
ing, to some distant and descried con- 
clusion. 

Whatever might be the amount of 
his qualifications as a parliamentary 
debater, Sir Arthur Wellesley, when- 
ever he addressed the House, was lis- 
tened to with attention and respect. 
On many occasions his sound judg- 
ment, and extensive practical know- 
ledge, were of eminent service to his 
country. Inparticular, he sothorough- 
ly exposed the folly of a project then 
contemplated by Ministers of employ- 
ing negro troops in the East Indies, 
and sepoys in the West, that it was 
given up. Never, perhaps, was a 
more dangerous scheme conceived by 
ignorance and imbecility. In execu- 
tion, it would have been found im- 
practicable, or practicable only through 
breach of faith with the sepoy troops, 
and by placing in peril our whole In- 
dian possessions. He also success- 
fully vindicated the Administration of 
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Lord Wellesley from the virulent at- 
tacks made on it in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr Paul and others. 

, We now approach the most me- 
morable period of the life of Welling- 
ton, when his highest ambition was 
about to be gratified by an appoint- 
ment to command a force destined to 
contribute to the liberation of the pen- 
insula. The Spanish people had long 
remained blind to the designs of Na- 
poleon. Their means of intelligence 
were few and precarious, for it was 
the policy both of the monarch and the 
priesthood to discourage the dissemina- 
tion of political intelligence. The deep- 
laid plans of Napoleon, therefore, for 
the subversion of their liberties, were 
far advanced to completion before the 
nation at large became aware of their 
nature and extent. Troops, under va- 
rious pretences, had been poured into 
the country ; their sovereign had been 
seduced into the French territory and 
made prisoner, and still no symptom 
of general and energetic resistance had 
been exhibited. The French soldiers 
had been welcomed as friends and 
allies by a generous and confiding peo- 
ple. This evidence of weakness, for 
such it seemed to Napoleon, embol- 
dened him to cast aside the thin veil 
which had hitherto covered his designs.. 
By threats and violence, Ferdinand 
and the other male branches of the 
Bourbon family were forced to abdi- 
cate their rights, and Joseph Bona- 
parte was declared sovereign. 

In the mean time, the burden of 
maintaining the French armies was 
found to press heavily on the people of 
the provinces. The invaders, encoura- 
ged by impunity, became haughty and 
overbearing, and the harmony which 
at first existed between the military 
and the populace, was broken by acts 
of violence on both sides. These evils 
continued to increase. Not a day 
passed in which Castilian pride was 
not wounded by the arrogance of the 
intruders. Hostile encounters took 
place, and the seeds of animosity were 
sown, which subsequently ripened into 
an abundant harvest of atrocity and 
bloodshed. 

At length came the massacre of Ma- 
drid. The train had been laid, and a 
spark was only wanted to ignite it. 
Intelligence of the catastrophe spread, 
trumpet-tongued, through the country. 
From this time Spain was in arms ; 
there was no province in the kingdom, 
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where the invader did not encounter 
resistance, and the result was, that in 
less than three months, by their own 
unaided efforts, the French forces, 
amounting to 150,000 men, were driven 
beyond the Ebro. 

In Portugal the course of events 
had been somewhat similar, before the 
commencement of hostilities in Spain. 
A treaty for dividing the kingdom had 
been concluded at Fontainebleau, sti- 
pulating that Portugal should be in- 
vaded and taken possession of by the 
united armies of France and Spain. 
An army of 28,000 men, under Junot, 
assisted by a Spanish force of similar 
amount, was destined for this service. 
An edict was issued by Napoleon, de- ~ 
claring that “ the house of Braganza 
had ceased to reign.’’ The Royal 
family of Portugal, unable to offer 
effective resistance to an invading force 
of such magnitude, sought refuge in 
the Brazils. 

Junot’s march on the capital was 
unresisted. A slight tumult took place 
in Lisbon, when the arms of Portugal 
were taken down, and those of the 
French Emperor elevated in their 
stead, but this was easily suppressed. 
At first no general resistance was 
offered by the people to French autho- 
rity, and there can be little doubt that, 
had the government been moderated 
in its action by the dictates of hu- 
manity and pri lence, the aversion of 
the Portuguese to foréign usurpation 
would have progressively diminished. 
But the abuses and oppression of the 
intrusive government rendered such a 
consummation impossible. The people 
beheld the plate torn by sacrilegious 
hands from the churches ; the palaces 
of their nobles plundered, and even 
the humble dwellings of the poor 
robbed of their little property. 

Thus resistance, vehement though 
ill organized, arose in many quarters 
of the kingdom. Junot divided his 
forces, and sent divisions to suppress 
disturbance wherever it appeared, and 
reduce the people to obedience. But 
it was impossible. The presence of 
a French force produced temporary 
submission, and nothing more. Se- 
verity of punishment was tried in vain. 
The national animosity to the invaders 
continued to be exhibited in acts of 
isolated rebellion, and Junot was prac- 
tically taught the useful and important 
truth, that men cannot be trampled 
into good subjects. 
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In Spain, therefore, in the month of 
July 1808, the resistance of the people 
had so far been crowned with suc- 
cess: The French had been driven 
beyond the Ebro, and thus only a 
small portion of the kingdom was oc- 
cupied by their forces. In Portugal 
it was different. There the invading 
army was in possession of all the for- 
tresses of the country, and the un- 
aided efforts of the people were mani- 
festly unequal to the expulsion of the 
usurping government. 

The events passing in the Penin- 
sula gave an entirely new aspect to 
the affairs of Europe, and roused a 
spirit of sympathy in its remotest cor- 
ners. The British people, in particu- 
lar, were animated by the strongest 
enthusiasm in the cause of Spanish in- 
dependence. By the government every 
practicable assistance was afforded 
to the patriotic cause. Vessels freight- 
ed with arms, clothing, and military 
stores were speedily despatched to the 
north of Spain. Supplies of money 
were sent to assist the insurrection in 
Gallicia. The British army in Sicily 
was ordered to co-operate with the in- 
surgent Catalans, and a force under 
General Spencer was sent from Gibral- 
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at stake. In the spring of 1808, a 
corps had been assembled at Cork with 
the destination of South America, in 


hope of wresting a colony from the 


very nation in whose cause it was now 
destined to fight. It consisted of about 
nine thousand men, and the command 
was allotted to Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
The despatch of the Commander-in- 
chief, announcing his appointment, is 
dated 14th June, 1808. It enumerates 
in detail the regiments of which the 
expedition was to consist, and the gen- 
eral officers attached to the staff. The 
latter were as follows :— 

Major General Spencer, 

Major General Hill, 

Major General Ferguson, 

Brig. General Nightingale, 

Brig. General Fane, 

Brig. General Catlin Crawford. 

On the 21st of June, Lord Castle- 

reagh, then Secretary for the Colonies, 
writes as follows :— 


Viscount Castlereagh, Secretary of State, to Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
Sir A. Wellesley, K.B. 


** Dear Sir, 


Downing Street, 21st June, 1808. 


** Our accounts from Cadiz are bad ; no disposition there or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gibraltar to move; General Spencer returning to Gibraltar ; the 


proceedings, however, in the northern provinces were not then known. 


It is 


material to know the effect produced by that effort which may be hourly ex- 


pected. 


* The Cabinet are desirous of postponing, till they hear again, their final 
decision on your instructions, being unwilling you should get too far to the 
southward, whilst the spirit of exertion appears to reside more to the north- 


ward. 


«« Hitherto no time, in fact, has been lost, as your equipment cannot be as- 


sembled at Cork for some days. 


The arms and cavalry transports are not yet 


got to Portsmouth, and it is better to bring the whole together, than to trust 


to junctions on the coast of Spain. 


“ You will have the goodness to order the transports to be kept fully vic- 
tualled whilst in port, that you may carry with you a full supply.—I am,” &e, 


Onbeing apprized of hisappointment, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley vigorously com- 
menced the business of preparation. 
One great advantage he possessed over 
most of his contemporaries ; he fully 
understood not only the general prin- 
ciples of command, but the whole of 
the minute and multiplied details by 
which only these principles could be 
brought into effective action. From 


the duties of the lowest non-commis- 
sioned officer to those of the Comman- 
der-in- Chief, there was no single office 
in any department connected with the 
administration of an army with which 
he was not intimately conversant, 
The advantages arising from this ex- 
tent and precision of information were 
very great; it ensured activity and 
competence to their duties in the sub- 
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tar to afford assistance to the patriots 
of Andalusia. 

At this period it was determined 
that England should assume a more 
prominent share in a struggle in which 
her interests and safety were so vitally 
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ordinate officers of every class. Under 
his command no man could hope that 
ignorance or negligence would’ pass 
unobserved, and all felt sure that zeal 
and talent would meet with due appre- 
ciation and reward. The following 
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Hill, and the Honourable Charles 
Stuart (now Lord Londonderry), will 
afford some illustration of the know- 
ledge and.activity of which we speak, 
and will, on other accounts, be found 
interesting. 








letters to Major-General (now Lord) 


Lieutenant- General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K. B. to Major-General Hill, 


‘ My Dear Hit, Dublin Castle, 23d June, 1808. 

“ I rejoice extremely at the prospect I have before me of serving again with 
you, and I hope that we shall have more to do than we had on the last occa- 
sion on which we were together. 

‘‘ | propose to leaye town for Cork as soon as I shall receive my instructions 
from London. I understand that every thing has sailed from England which 
is to go with us; and the horses belonging to the Irish commissariat will be 
at Cork, I hope, before the transports shall have arrived, in which they are to 
be embarked. Let me hear from you if you learn any thing respecting them. 
The dragoons are to come direct from England to the rendezvous, and will 
not detain us at Cork. 

‘ I enclose a list of the names of the officers appointed to be Deputy- Assistant 
Adjutants, and Quartermasters-General. Major Arbuthnot will probably be 
in Dublin this day ; and I shall send him to Cork immediately, and you will 
put him in charge of the Adjutant-General’s department. You will put the 
senior of the list of Assistant Deputy Quartermasters-General in charge of that 
department, and give him the enclosed return of camp equipage and stores em- 
barked in the Grinfield transport. I had understood that I was to have had 
stores of this description for 8000 men; and I shall be obliged to you, if you 
will desire the head of the Quartermaster-General’s department to enquire 
whether there are in the transport any more camp equipage stores besides these 
contained in the enclosed return. 

‘I beg you toarrange for the embarkation of the Deputy- Assistant Adjutants- 
General, and the Deputy- Assistant Quartermasters-General ; probably they and 
the Commissaries had best go in the horse ships. 

«* T understand there is a vessel at Cork to carry thirty-six horses for the Of- 
ficers, besides those intended for the Commissariat horses; and I shall he 
obliged to you if you will desire that spare room may be kept for my horses, 
and those of my Aides-de-Camp, which will arrive at Cork in a day or two. 

«* There remains nothing now but to brigade the troops, which may be a con- 
venience for the present, and give us the assistance of the General Officers in 
the different arrangements which may be necessary on board the transports. 
But what we shall do now can only be temporary, as the whole corps must ne- 
cessarily be new-modelled when we join General Spencer. The veteran bat- 
talion must be put out of the question, as that corps must go into the garrison 
of Gibraltar. > 

«* The corps*might be brigaded as follows :—The 95th, and the 5th battalion 
of the 60th; the 5th, 9th, and 38th ; the 40th, 71st, and 91st. You will alter 
this arrangement if the corps belonging to your brigade are not put together, 
and you will put such (if all'the corps of your brigade are not embarked for this 
service) corps as you please with the 9th, Let General Fane then command 
the Light Brigade, General Crawfurd the Highlanders, and General Ferguson, 
who belongs to Spencer's corps, that brigade which has been and will hereafter 
be yours. The Veteran battalion to report to General, Fane, until it shall be 
otherwise disposed of. ‘a : : 

« Pray, let me hear from you, and acquaint me with all your wants, and 
whether I can do any thing for you here. You will readily believe that I have 
plenty to do in closing a government in such a manner as that I may give it 
up, and taking the command of a corps for service ; but I shall not fail to at- 
tend to whateyer you may write to me, 

é ** Believe me, my dear Hill, &c. 
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Lieutenant- General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K.B. to Major- 
General Hill. 


My Dear Hurt, Dublin Castle, 25th June, 1808. 

“‘ | desired Torrens to write to you yesterday, to tell you it was probable 
that we should be detained till the cavalry should come round from Ports. 
mouth ; and I have now to request that you will make arrangements with the 
agent of transports that the soldiers embarked may have fresh provisions and 
vegetables every day, and that the stock of provisions in the transports may 
be kept up to the original quantity which each is capable of containing. 

“I also think it very desirable that the soldiers should have permission to 
go ashore as they may wish, under such regulations as you may think proper, 
and that the regiments should be sent ashore and exercised in their turns. 

' © T request you to arrange those matters with the agents of the transports, 
which can easily be done by a good management of the ships’ boats. 

« T shall let you know as soon as there is any thing certain of the cavalry. 

* Believe me, &c. 


Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K.B. to Brigadier- General 
the Hon. C. Stuart. 


*© My Dear Cuar ies, Dublin Castle, 25th June, 1808. 

** I enclose some papers which I have received respecting the state of the 
transports at Cork. The troops are certainly too much crowded, and I recom- 
mend those which can be quartered within one day’s march of Cork may be 
landed, unless it be certain that we shall go immediately. The troops would 
be on board before I should get to Cork, if they should be landed, and march- 
ed only one day’s march into the country ; and they would certainly benefit by 
this arrangement. 

« Believe me, &c. 


Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K.B., to Major-General Hill. 


‘© My Dear Hut, Dublin Castle, 29th June, 1808. 

“I received your letter of the 27th this morning, and I am glad to find that 
you make arrangements for landing the corps so frequently. It will tend 
much to the health of the men, and will make them feel less unpleasantly the 
heat and confinement of the transports. 

“*‘ There is camp equipage complete, including haversack and canteens, for 
4000 men on board the Grinfield, which sailed from Portsmouth on the 21st 
of June; and for the same number on board the Tuscan, which sailed from 
Portsmouth on the 23d. 


** As soon as these vessels shall arrive, you will direct the regimentsto make re- ° 


turns for the number of canteens and haversacks that they may require, which 
are to be issued upon these returns, from the Quartermaster-General’s stores. 
But they are to be kept in their packages in the regimental store of each regi- 
ment, and are not to be issued to the soldiers until further orders shall be 
given. . 

*¢ Believe me,” &e. 


May, 








By the instructions of Lord Castle- 
reagh, dated 30th of June, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was directed to sail in the 
first instance with the armament, but 
on arriving off Cape Finisterre he was 
to proceed in a fast-sailing frigate to 
Corunna, in order to confer with the 
authorities in Gallicia, and acquire 
authentic intelligence of the state of 
affairs in the Northern provinces of 
Spain. Having gained this informa- 


tion, he was then—in casehe judged the 
enterprise could be undertaken with a 
fair prospect of success—to proceed 
to Portugal, and land the force under 
his command at some favourable point 
to the North of Lisbon, with the view 
of expelling the enemy from that ca- 
pital. He was also empowered to 
send orders to General Spencer to 
join him as soon as possible with the 
force under his command, 
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Lieut.- General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K.B., to Viscount Castlereagh, 
Secretary of State. 
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‘’ My Dear Lorp, Cork, 7th July, 1808. 

«| arrived here last night, and I find that the 20th light dragoons and the 
$600 tons of shipping for the infantry are not arrived. The Irish commis- 
sariat horses, for the draught of the artillery, are not yet all arrived, and will 
not be on board until Saturday. I propose to wait till that day for the dra- 
goons and the additional tonnage, and if they should not have arrived, I shall 
sail with what is ready, and let the rest follow. 

«* By some aceident which, from not having seen the agent of transports, I 
cannot yet account for, we have four transports, as stated underneath, which 
have not been returned to me in any statement from the Transport Board or 
from your brofher. These vessels have enabled General Floyd to embark the 
95th, and to make some provision for the embarkation of the 36th. But it ap- 
pears to me, that the whole are too much crowded, and if the additional ton- 
nage does not arrive to-morrow, I shall settle to leave behind the veteran bat- 
talion or the 36th, to follow with the additional tonnage and the 20th dragoons, 
to give more space to all the troops in the transports. If the additional ton- 
nage should! arrive, and I should find that Ido not want these four ships, I 
shall leave them behind. 

“Upon a review of your instructions, and a consideration of the state of 
affairs in Spain, according to the best accounts, I rather think that, as soon as 
I have got every thing away from Cork, I shall best serve the cause, by going 
myself to Corunna and joining the fleet off Cape Finisterre or the Tagus. I 
propose accordingly to go on board one of the craft, and I expect to be at the 
rendezvous before the troops. —Believe me,” &c. 

&aTy- 





On the 10th of July all was ready 
for sailing. The enthusiasm of the 
people in the cause of Spanish liberty 


the departure of the expedition. The 
following letter is the last addressed 
to Lord Castlereagh before quitting 


had led to censures on the apparently Ireland:— 


unnecessary delay which occurred in 


Lieutenant- General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K.B., to Viscount 
Castlereagh, Secretary of State. 


*¢ My pear Lorn, Cove, 10th July, 1808. 

«© The wind is still contrary, but we hope it will change so as to sail this 
evening. We are unmoored, and shall not wait one moment after the wind 
may be fair. 

“‘ I see that people in England complain of the delay which has taken place 
in the sailing of the expedition ; but, in fact, none has taken place ; and even 
if all had been on board, we could not have sailed before this day. With all 
the expedition which we could use, we could not get the horses of the artillery 
to Cork till yesterday, and they were immediately embarked ; and it was only 
yesterday that the 20th dragoons arrived, and the ships to contain the 36th re- 





giment, anda detachment of the 45th, which arrived yesterday evening, and 


embarked. 


“¢ Your instructions to me left London on the Friday evening, and I was at 
Cork on the following Wednesday, which is as much expedition as if the in- 


structions had come by the post. 


*¢ I leave here at the disposal of Government 1668 tons of shipping. The 
resident agent will report the names of the ships to the Transport Board. 
«¢ Believe me,” &c. 


On the 12th of July the expedition 
sailed, and scarcely had it done so ere 
the Ministry determined to supersede 
Sir Arthur Wellesley in the command. 
It was also decided that the army 
should be joined by a force under Bri- 
gadier-General Acland, amounting to 
5000 men, and by that acting in Swe- 


° 


den under Sir John Moore. The com- 
mand of the army, thus powerfully 
augmented, was assigned to Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, then Governor of Gibral- 
tar. The mortifying intelligence of 
his being thus summarily superseded 
was transmitted to Sir Arthur in the 
following laconic despatch: _ 
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Viscount Castlereagh, Secretary of State, to Lieutenant- General the 
Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K.B. 


46 Sir, Downing Street, 15th July, 1808; 

“* T am to acquaint you that his Majesty has been pleased to intrust the 
command of his troops serving in the coasts‘of Spain and Portugal to Lieuten. 
ant-General Sir Hew Dalrymple, with Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Burrard, 
second in command. 

«‘ The Lieutenant-General has been furnished with copies of your instruc. 
tions up to the present date exclusive. These instructions you will be pleased 
to carry into execution with every expedition that circumstances will permit, 
without awaiting the arrival of the Lieutenant-General, reporting to him your 
proceedings. And should you be previously joined by a senior officer, you 
will in that case communicate to him your orders, and afford him every assist- 
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ance in carrying them into execution. 


* I have the honour to be,” &c. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley received the 
intimation that his appointment had 
been rescinded while on board H. M.S. 
Donegal, off the coast of Portugal. 
That it must have been the occasion 
of deep mortification cannot be doubt- 
ed. He must have felt that he had 
been hardly, if not unjustly, treated. 
His sphere of command had heen sud- 
denly and unexpectedly diminished 
from an army to a brigade, while in 
the very act of preparing to meet the 


enemy. A more painful situation to 
an officer of high spirit can scarcely 
be imagined. 

How then does he act under such 
trying circumstances? Does he trans- 
mit angry remonstrances, or decline 
acting in the inferior situation assign- 
ed him by his sovereign? The an- 
swer to these questions will be found 
in the following extract from a lettew 
to Lord Castlereagh :— 


** Pole and Burghersh have apprized me of the arrangements for the future 





command of this army; and the former has informed me of your kindness 
towards me, of which I have received so many instances that I can never 
doubt it in any case. All that I can say on the subject is, that whether I am 
to command the army or not, or am to quit it, I shall do my best to ensure its 
success ; and you may depend on it, that I shall not hurry the operations, or 
commence them one moment sooner than they ought to be commenced, m 





order that I may acquire the credit of the success. 
“¢ The Government will determine for me in what way they will employ me 
hereafter, either here or elsewhere,” &c. 


The preeeding passage affords a 
fine illustration of the high principles 
which influence the true soldier ; and 
we find in Colonel Gurwood’s work 
an anecdote, which displays no less 
prominently the same qualities. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, when employed in 
the Sussex district after his return 
from India, was asked-by a familiar 
friend, how he who had commanded ar- 
mies of forty thousand men ; who had 
received the thanks of Parliament for 
his victories, and been elected Knight 
of the Bath, could submit to be re- 
duced to the command of a brigade of 
infantry ? “‘ For this reason,” was the 
reply. “ I am nimukwallah, as we 
say in the East; I have ate of the 
King’s salt, and therefore I consider 


it to be my duty to serve with zeal and 
promptitude, when or wherever the 
King or his Government may think 
proper to employ me.” 

It must be attended with great ad- 
vantage to find Wellington thus en- 
forcing a great military principle, not 
only by precept, but example. Un- 
fortunately it is one by no means sd 
generally recognised as it ought to be: 
Many instances might be adduced of 
officers declining to serve their coun- 
try in’ a capacity which they were 
pleased to consider inferior to their 
merits. But Wellington acted differ. 
ently, and we regard it as. most import- 
ant that this should be known. The 
precedent will not be without influence 
either now or in succeeding times, 
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